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PREPACK 


In “Northern Afghanistan” I gave a description, 
of Afghao Turldstan from Kabul on the east to 
Herat on the west. I now cany on the descrip- 
tion farther west into Persia, and describe each 
district of Khurasan and Sistan in detail, from 
the Kurd and Turkoman country along the Russian 
frontier on the north, to the confines of Baluchistan 
on the Indian frontier to the south. 

A full account is given of the time 1 spent 
amongst the Goklan and Yamut Turkomans, 
hitherto comparatively unknown; their life and 
character is described, and an account is given of 
my trip to the source of the river Gurgan, never 
before visited by any European traveller. 

An account is also given of the Afghan troops 
and soldiers as I saw them at Kandahar, Farah, 
and Herat; of the Persian troops and officials; 
and of the various tribes on the Afghan and 
Persian frontiers. The state of trade with Persia 
through Sistan and Bandar Abbas is described, 
and the question of the disappearance of heredi- 
tary chiefr and of the power of the priesthood 
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in Persia is entered into; as well as that of the 
difference in the number of native followers in 
India and in Russia; the different modes of life 
in India and in Central Asia ; the contrast between 
the employment of natives in the army and in 
the civil administration of the country under the 
British GU>vemment in India and the Russian 
Government in Central Asia, and various other 
subjects connected with India. 

The proposed junction of the Indian and Russian 
railways is also discussed. 

The shrine of Imam Raza and the history and 
antiquities of Mashhad, Nishapur, and other places, 
the tomb of Umar Khaiyam, and the turquoise 
mines at Md.dan are described ; and a general 
account is given of the people I saw and the life 
I led during the three years I held charge of the 
office of agent to the Governor - General of India 
and H.B.M.’s Consul-General at Mashhad, in the 
hope that it may prove of use to my brother 
officers in the Indian army who may think of 
visiting Ehunuan and Sistan, or who may take 
an interest in Central Asia. 

CHAS. E. YATE 
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KHURASAN AND SISTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

KANDAHAR, FARAH, AND HERAT. 

On the 5th April 1893 I left Chatoan, the British 
frontier station in Baluchistan, as her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner for the settlement of certain disputes with 
Russia regarding the Kushk river canals on the Afghan 
frontier to the north of Herat, and with orders, after 
settling those disputes, to proceed on to Mashhad in Persia 
and take up the post of agent to the Govemor-Gtoneral 
of India and HJ3.M.'s Consul-General for Khurasan and 
Sistan. 

Itiding out accompanied by the officers of the 40th 
Fathan Begimrait, then quartered at Chaman, and 'escorted 
by a troop of the 6th Bombay Cavalry, we were met at 
the frontier by Abdul Hamid Khan, a Tajik from Logar, 
the Amir’s agent deputed to escort me to Kandahar, with 
thirty Afghan cavalry and twenty Khawinin or irregular 
sowars. Saying good-bye to our British comrades, the 
AfghiATiw formed up and took charge, and for the fourth 
time in my life I found myself launched on a journey 
through Afghanistan. We were soon on the best of 
terms with our A%han guardians, and all who have ever 

A 
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travelled under an A%lian cavalry escort will join me in 
testifying what excellent fellows Afghan soldiers are when 
taken the right way. A cheerier, heartier, and more 
willing man than the Afghan sowar in his own country 
is hard to find. 

The road to Kandahar is well known. On arrival at 
Kandahar 1 was met by Mirza Taki Khan, the British agent, 
and the Afghan colonel of artillery, a son of Wali Ahmad 
Khan, the Amir’s former representative and envoy with 
the Government of India. Escorted by them we entered 
the city by the Bar Durani gate, and wended our way 
to the main entrance of the citadel. Crossing the open 
space inside that, we rode up to the residence of the 
Naib-ul-Hukumat, as the governor is styled, in a court- 
yard on the western sida A guard of honour of the 
3rd Herat Regiment was drawn up opposite the reception- 
room under the command of a subadar who wore a pith 
sun-helmet, of whieh apparently he was very proud, 
while his men were possessed of every sort of head- 
covering, including foxskin hats, sheepdcin hats, and hats 
of various other kinds of skins. 

The governor, Abdulla Khan Timuri, appeared re- 
splendent in a bright red coat, one mass of gold em- 
broidery; and shortly afterwards “Brigade,” as the Afghan 
generid commanding was locally called, Muhammad Sddik 
Khan, appeared, accompanied by the " kum^l ” oi com- 
mandant of the 1st Herat Regiment; both rimilarly 
gorgeously got up in gold. About a dozen " kapitdns ” 
were also brought in and introduced and shook hands, 
but were then marched out again. 

On returning I rode back down the bazar to the 
“ Chaharsd,” the large central dome on which the main 
roads of the city converge, and then out by the Kabul 
gate. The rity seemed more crowded than even when 
we were in occupation of it during the war of 1879-8U, 
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and trade seemed brisk; the Juma Musjid had been 
newly repaired, and the whole city looked in a more 
flourishing condition than I had ever seen it before. 

The Bagh-i-Manzil, which had been assigned to me as 
my residence during my stay, was a new garden-house 
constructed by order of the Amir just behind the village 
of Deh ELhojah, the scene of our sortie during the si^^ 
of 1880. The house itself was a large square build- 
ing. The lower storey consisted of vaulted kitchens and 
servants’ rooms. Mounting the stairs, we found ourselves 
in a huge hall, in the shape of a Maltese cross, with a' 
small room at each comer, and another room above each 
of those again. The garden was full of apricot, peach, 
pom^anate, and quince trees, giving a green and plea- 
sant prospect, while a cuckoo was calling loudly, and 
there were lots of small birds about, giving life to the 
place. In the hall I found breakfast ready spread. 
There was enough to feed a regiment, and all my men 
had a grand feast. 

Two “kapitdns” were put on duty with me, one of 
artillery and one of an Herat regiment, both good fellows, 
and I spent the evening walking round the garden and 
chatting with them. 

One thing that particularly stmck me during my stay 
was the curious ignorance of all the Afghan officials I 
came across of our ways and customs across the 
frontier. None of them had ever been permitted to 
cross the border or to mix with our people in any 
way, and their ideas of British rule were cmde in the 
extreme. The offidal is apparently the only class that 
is tied down in this respect. The lower classes, fruit- 
sellers and. traders generally, vicdt India in large num- 
bers every year, and some even extend their travels 
beycnd it 

I remember one man in Baluchistan acoostmg me in 
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English in the airy manner of a colonial workman, and 
1 fotmd he had been with camels to Australia, while 
another came back from there with an Australian wife, 
a widow with two little girls, who insisted upon accom- 
panying him across the border into Afghanistan, and is 
now, I presume, living in the usual nomad’s low black 
tent on some arid plidn. 

At dusk the Afghan artillery colonel arrived to dinner, 
and brought with him an invitation for me to a parade 
of the Afghan troops in garrison the next morning. We 
rode out together at the time appointed, and foimd the 
governor already there, goigeously attired in his red and 
gold coat. The brigadier and colonels took up their 
position as 1 approached, and the parade commenced at 
once by a march past in slow time. I ranged myself 
alongside the governor, and there we sat for an hour or 
an hour and a half watching the manoeuvres. The force 
on parade consisted of one field battery, one mountain 
battery, and two regiments of infantry. The horses of 
the field battery looked light for the work they had to 
do, but they wheeled and moved about with the infantry 
without difficulty. The mountain guns were mounted 
on good, strong ydbiis or ponies; but, strange to say, 
the ponies were not used on parade at all, and the 
screw guns, some of those given by the Viceroy to 
the Amir at Bawal Pindi, so they said, were dragged 
about by the guimers in line with the infantry the 
whole -time. The gunners were all Kabulis, and fine 
stalwart men too, and they showed their metal in this 
work. They had a cross-bar fixed to the trul of the gun, 
and they lifted this up and walked away with tihe gun as 
if it was nothing. 1 always think a Kabuli is worth two 
Kandaharis and about four Heratis for real work. After 
much marching and countermarching the parade came to 
an end with a general salute. For this the brigadier 
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dismounted, carefully handed his pith helmet with a 
cook’s feather in it to his bugler, and stood bareheaded 
with his hand to his forehead at the salute the whole 
time that the band played what I suppose was "(3od save 
the Amir 1 ” When this was over the governor and I 
rode forward and went down the line, shaking hands with 
the colonels and plentifully distributing our “ Mdnda na 
bdshid” (May you not be tired) and other salutations 
amongst the men, who grinned and replied in due form, 
and seemed to be highly delighted. When we had gone 
down the whole line the governor drew up again in front' 
with me by his side. He then removed his grey Astra- 
khan hat, and the generals and I took off our helmets 
and the men took off their turbans, and the governor 
giving the lead, we all went through an invocation for 
the welfare of his H^bness the Amir with much 
devotion. The troops then marched home, the band still 
playing. I must say one word for that band. It was a 
bugle band, and the men were dressed in short red coats 
with white trousers, and I think it played steadily 
throughout the whole proceedings without ceasing. I 
was on the ground for nearly two hours. How many 
hours it played before I got there ! don’t know. 

The next day I rode round the city and cantonments 
to visit the old familiar scenes of our occupation during 
the war. I first inspected the cemetery and found the 
graves all in perfect order. The only thing was that the 
tombstones and inscriptions had all been removed, and it 
was impossible to tell who the graves belonged to. The 
cemetery was surrotmded by a high mud wall and the 
gate was bricked up, but a part of the wall fell down 
at one tune, and before the British agent in the city tmd 
time to report the fact and to get sanction for mon^ 
to rebuild it, the villagers nound had stolen whatever 
Inricks and stones th^ were able to remove. The 
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governor, I believe, as soon as the matter was reported 
to him, put a guard on the place ; but I presume it was 
too late to save the tombstones. 

Our old cantonments were occupied to a certain extent 
by the Afghan troops, but the domes in the hospital and 
in some of the other squares that we loft in perfect 
order in 1881, had fallen in, and there was a general 
look of decay; but still with a little cleaning up it 
seemed to me that the majority of the old barracks 
could be brought into use again without much difficulty. 
The various gardens and houses occupied during the war 
by the general officer commanding, the staff, the en- 
gineers and others, all looked much the same as of yore. 
One great improvement I noticed, and that was that the 
road made by us round the west and south faces of the 
city had been widened and planted with trees, and 
the main Kokeran road, too, from the Herat gate had 
also a fine avenue of trees. 

These improvements spoke well for the Amir’s Govern- 
ment, and formed a marked contrast between the Afghan 
and Persian rule. At Mashhad or any town in Persia 
no governor thinks of making a road or of planting a 
tree. His whole thoughte are apparently concentrated 
on making money, and public works of any sort are 
unknown. The Afghan governors struck me as much 
better in this respect. 

At Kokeran I inspected Sartip Nur Muhammad 
Khan’s house where Sir Hugh Gough’s cavalry brigade 
was quartered after the battle of Kandahar in September 
1880, and 1 found it a complete ruin, all the domes of 
the building having fallen in. From there we made our 
way down to the Argandab river, which turned out to 
be only up to the men’s waists, and not so deep as we 
expected. We got the baggage across on camels without 
mishap, and camped for the night on the open ground 
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beyond. The next day at Sinjari we passed a lai;ge 
camp, just getting tmder way, which I was told was 
that of the Wall of Maimana, Muhammad Sharif Khan, 
son of the late Wali Husain Khan, who with his wives 
and family was on his way to Kabul under a guard of 
Kandahar cavalry. What has become of him since I 
have never heard. 

On the 18th April 1893 we arrived at the banks of 
the Helmund and crossed over to Girishk in the ferry- 
boat. This boat is manned by a colony of Farsiwans 
— Raisani Baluchis they called themselves — who were 
brought here, they said, by Nadir Shah seven genera- 
tions &go. The way they swam all the horses and mules 
across the river was deserving of every praise. They 
rode the animals into the water till they get out of 
their depth, and then, holding on to the mane by the 
tight hand, they swam alongside with their left, splash- 
ing water into the horse’s face to keep its head up- 
stream if it showed any intention of turning. Then, 
mounting again on the other side, they galloped the 
animal about to warm him up after his bath. On tixe 
far bank I found the Hikim’s brother waiting to receive 
me with tea and sweets, and we sat and chatted with 
him till the baggage had all been brought over and 
reloaded, and then we all rode on to the fort t(^ther. 
This fort is a most important-looking structure from 
the far side of the river, standing on the edgfe of- a 
conglomerate rise with low ground, green and gnun^, 
below it, stretching right away down to the river. By 
no means a healthy place, I should imagine. The 
H&kim or governor of Pushtri-Rud, as the district is 
called, met me in the fort and gave me tea in a room 
he had prepared for me to live in, but I preferred to 
camp in my own tent outside. Hiere was no garrison 
in the fort; a battery of fidd artillery and the other 
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troops were all camped outside, and the only occupants 
of the fort itself were the Hikim and hia family. In 
the evening I had some snipe-shooting in the rioe- 
swamps down by the river, near a ziarai or shrine. 
This ziarat was the tomb of some famous Saiyid, and 
was surrounded by a fine clump of big trees. Noticing 
that these trees were all dead at the tops, I asked why 
the dead wood had not been removed, but I was told 
that no one could touch it. One man, it was said, 
had once committed the sacrilege of stealing the sacred 
wood, but he wu punished on the spot in some awful 
way, I forget how, and no one had ever dared to touch 
a tree since. 

At Girishk the governor appointed an Alizai Khan 
named Ata Muhammad from Zemindawar, with some 
half-dozen local sowars, to pilot me on to Farah. Our 
first halting-place was at Sadat, and there I foimd a 
curious water-milL The water channel, which was on 
the surface, dropped some 15 feet down a brick well and 
turned the mill in a hole in the groimd at the bottom, 
the water rurming on underground in a fresh chatmel till 
it came to the surface again lower down. In the mill I 
found an Arab, as he called himself, who, seeing me shoot 
some jngeons, came up with great glee and fraternised at 
once. "I am a shikari; I shoot too,” said he; and he 
went on to tell me that the country was full of gazelle, 
locally known as dkA, and that he used to sit up over his 
crops and riioot them at rught as they came to feed. 
That deer were plentiful I had learned from the governor 
at Girishk, who told me that the Amir had sent a circular 
round to the different provinces ordering all deerskins to 
be sent to Kabul to be tanned, and that he had replied 
by sending off 500 skirts there and then. How the deer 
were not extinct I cannot think. 

It was at Sddat that I first b^an to get some hold on 
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the plundering propensities of my Afghan entertainers, 
t was the Amir’s guest, and at every stage supplies were 
laid in for me and my party with the utmost profiunon. 
I soon found, however, that these supplies were not piud 
for, but owing to the strict guard kept over the camp no 
villager could get in to make any complaint. At Sidat, 
though, the Arab women were not to be daunted, as, 
despite the guards, they forced their way into camp, 
clamouring loudly for payment for the fowls and milk that 
had been taken from them. This was my chance. On 
making inquiries I found that while my modest demands 
had been satisfied with two seers of milk and six eggs, 
the servants and followers had required nothing less 
than a fowl or two apiece; while as to the Afghans, 
their requirements were wholesale. No wonder the poor 
villagers had a bad time of it. However, I was able to 
help them a little by insisting upon paying for what my 
own camp required. 

Our marches beyond Sadat were mostly uninteresting 
and very hot. The country was almost entirely deserted, 
the inhabitants being Nurzai nomads who spent the 
whole of the summer with their flocks up in the hills to 
the north. At this season hardly a soul was to be seen 
except the one or two men left to irrigate the crops. 
Many of the low hills we crossed were covered with a 
small bush bearing a fruit something resembling a sloe, 
but it was still green, and it was difficult to say what it 
was. The A%hans called it zirga, and they said the 
poorer people often lived on it for a considerable time 
while their grain was ripening. At Bar, on the right 
bank of the Khash Rud, I was met by Muhammad 
Sharif Khan, who had been sent out to meet me by the 
governor of Farah. The river here runs in a good stream 
some thirty-five yards across and two feet deep. It 
looked so inviting that I got out my rod and tried for 
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a fish, but I oould not get a rise, and finally a man 
volunteered the information that there were no fish in 
it, as it dried up completely in the hot weather, and even 
in flood did not get down to the Helmund. The river* 
bed was some half-mile in width and full of grass and 
tamarisk jungle, and I had better luck with my gun, as 
I found some black partridges, hill partridges, little part- 
ridges, hares, and wood-pigeona There were dso traces 
of pig. 

After rounding the solitary peak known as the Koh-i- 
Duzdan, or the thieves’ hill, our route led for forty miles 
straight on end across the Dasht-i-Bakwa, a dead-level 
plain without a tree, stone, or bush to vary the monotony, 
and almost utterly deserted during the summer months. 
The western end of this plain is just about half-way be- 
tween Kandahar and Herat, and here it is oh the Dasht-i- 
Bakwa that the Afghans say is to be fought the great 
battle of the future between the English and the Russians. 
I first heard this tradition in 1886 in Afghan Turkistan,^ 
and I have been told the same story in various other 
places, the different tellers invariably fioiabing up by 
adding that so severe was to be the fight that after the 
battle 12,000 riderless horses would be found wandering 
over the plain. No one could ever tell me who was to 
be the victor/ but as part of General Skobeloff's scheme of 
1877 for the attack of India was '* to organise hordes of 
Asiatic horsemen, who to a cry of blood and ]^under 
were to be laimohed against India," it would seem to be 
clear, from the numbers of horses mentioned, that it is to 
be these Asiatic horsemen who are to get the worst of it. 
As to the Afghans, they firmly believe in this propheqr 
and look upon a battle on the Dasht-i-Bakwa in the 
future as a certainty ; but of all the men in Afghanistan 
who quoted the prophe<^ to me I oould never find pne 
* Tide Wortheni AfghnlgUii, p, 880 , 
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who could tell me who was the author of it. I 8ub> 
sequently found out the author by aomdent at liaahhad. 
My assistant, Khan Bahadur Moula Bakhdi, was talking 
to a Herati priest there one day when the latter quoted 
this identical prophecy and named the author, Shah 
Ni -Amat Ulla, Wali of Kirman. This man was a native 
of Kuchan, who travelled a good deal in ban, Turan, and 
Arabia^ lived in Yezd for a time, then went to Shiraz 
where he was the Mend of Hdfiz, and afterwards to 
Herat at the invitation of Shah Rukb Mirza. His later 
years he passed at the village of Mahan, near Kirman; 
and there he died in the year 1430 A.D., at the age of 
ninety-seven. He was an author, philosopher, and saint, 
who preached a form of religion of his own, and he is 
mentioned in various Persian books; but 1 have never 
been able to obtain a copy of his works, which are appar- 
ently very rare, and of course only exist m manuscript. 

According to the Herati priest, the Dasht-i-Bakwa was 
at one time the headquarters of one of the ancient rulers 
of Afghanistan, and the inhabitants were Persian-speaking 
people. At another time it was occupied by Timuris, 
who were removed to the neighbourhood of Kabul by one 
of the Amirs, and since then it had formed the camping- 
ground of Nurzais. It is clear, though, that it has not 
always been the home of nomads. I found the plain 
covered with the marks of old karezea or imdeiground 
water-channels, and it had evidently been thickly popu- 
lated by a cultivating class at some time, while water was 
said to be obtainable all over it. When I passed it was 
all a waste. There was no cultivation, but the grass that 
grew there was said to be so good that the ghee from 
it fetched a higher price than any other. 

The Nurzais who now hold Bakwa are all nomads and 
maldcim — ^that is, cattie-owneis and grazierB in ccmtradis- 
tinction to cultivators. Consequently they are never so 
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inclined to join in a fray as the cultivating classes are^ 
as th^ cannot leave their flodcs and herds with no one to 
look after them. In this lies the difiPerenoe between the 
Nurzais of Bakwa and the Alizais of Zemindawar. The 
latter are cultivators pure and simple, and at off>times 
are free to go away and join in any expedition that may 
be on hand. In this possibly is the secret of the help 
given by the Zemindawaris to Ayub Khan on his advance 
to Maiwand in 1880, and the contrary the Bakwa 
Nurzais. 

On the 80th April 1898 we arrived at Farah, and 
never shall I forget the picture of desolation that met 
my eyes as we rode in at the Kandahar gate. Farah 
is a square walled place standing out in the middle of 
the plain something like Kandahar, but with the ram- 
parts of Herat. It is no. longer a town. It has long 
been deserted by all inhalntants, and is now simply 
occupied by the men of the regiment quartered in it. 
The governor does not even live there. He holds his 
court there in the daytime, but his family and the 
fiunilies of all the sepoys and people live in the villages 
outside. The houses that formerly existed have all 
tumbled down, and the whole ground within the walls is 
nothing but a succession of mounds and heaps varied by 
pits and holes. Dotted about here and there were a few 
mud huts occupied by the sepoys, and what is called the 
bazar was a row of some half-dozen miserable-looking 
shops near the Herat gate. The only building in the 
place was the governor’s court-house. 

The colonel and the " Kumedan ” — as the second in 
command was called— came out to welcome us, and all 
the men thronged out to see us pass. The regiment 
had only just returned from the Hazaralgat, cud what 
with cholera and service against tiie Hazaraha, its tanks 
had been greatly thinned. 
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We rode through the fort, and then camped in a 
garden built by the former governor, Sirdar Muhammad 
Yusuf Khan, to the north of it, and there in the 
afternoon the governor, Moula Dad Khan Charki of 
Logar, came to call I returned his vimt the same 
evening, and after that, at the request of the colonel, 
I inspected his regiment on parade, and finally made a 
tour round the walls. 

Our next camp was at a place called Kilah-i-Sam, 
or the fort of Sam, the grandfather of Rustam the 
hero of Sistan — a high square mound with a swamp all' 
round it, the remains apparently of the ancient moat. 

Our marches were all made in the very early morning^, 
starting well before dawn on account of the heat of 
the sun; but the nights were always cool and pleasant, 
and very amusing it was at times to hear the conver* 
sations that went on round the camp fires in the evening 
after dinner. The head-men of the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood would come in to join thdr Afghan brethren 
on duty with me, and all would chat away for hours. 
I remember one night we were talking of Sistan and the 
grain it produced, and an-Afghan soldier who had been 
across the frontier and seen what the Persian administra- 
tion was like, at once biirst out with, “ Ah, if it was not 
for you and the Russians we would take Sistan to- 
morrow,” and I could not help thinking what truth 
there was in his words. The Penuans if left to them- 
selves in Sistan could not stand against the Afghans 
for a day; but believing that they will be protected, 
they treat the Afghans, when they meet them, with all 
the scorn they can, and this is bitterly resented by the 
latter. 

Another night we had representatives of the Tutiakgaiii , 
Nurzais, and Barakzais all together round the fire and 
talking of the results of the A%han Boundary Commismon 
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of 1885 — 87 1 was glad to hear them unanimous in 
the expression of their sense of what good that Com- 
mission had done for them. It has been supposed by 
some that we lost territory for the Amir by the giving 
up of Paiydeb, but. the tribesmen took a very different 
view. According to them, miles and miles of land along 
the Herat frontier, which none of them had either 
seen or heard of before, had been recovered for them by 
the Commission, and the Nurzais were flocking there at 
the time in numbers. Far from Panjdeh bang considered 
as a loss, the acquisition of Badghis, that rolling pasture- 
land on the northern slopes of the Parapomisus, was 
looked upon them as pure gain. Before the time 
of the joint Commission, they said, not a man had 
dared to go there for fear of his life. Now all was 
perfect security. 

The Nurzais had many tales to teU of the Amir, 
and from what I could gather the latter had greatly 
strengthened his position amongst them. They had 
been much pleased by receiving a message from him 
not long before to say that he was a Durani and a 
nomad as well as themselves, and asking them to send 
him one of thor khizdia, or black nomad tents, to live in, 
which they did. The Amir had also betrothed his eldest 
son, Habibulla Khan, to a Nurzai girl, and his second 
son to an Ishakzai girl, thus bringing both of these 
important tribes to his side. 

Some twenty-five miles from Sabzawar 1 was met by 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, Kakari, and a DufEadar and 
sixteen sowars of the Chahar Tari Cavalry Begiment, 
who had been sent out by the governor ci Herat to meet 
and escort me through his district. They also brought 
twenty ydbtu or baggage ponies for me in case 1 was in 
want of carriage. I recognised Muhammad Akbar Khan’s 
face, and found he had been with us at Bala Murghab 
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when the Boundaiy Commisnon was encamped there in 
the winter of 1884. Some time after his arrival a fresh 
body of sowars came into nght, and this turned out to 
be the governor of Sabzawar, Tasin Khan, Barakzai, 
and we all rode into the town together. The Sabzawar 
Valley seemed to be rich in water, and the whole place 
smiled with cultivation. The town, which is a high'- 
walled structure, was so hid by its surrounding gardens 
that one could hardly see anything of it, except those 
portions of the walls that towered up above the trees. To 
call Sabzawar a town, though, is a misnomer, as aU the 
people live oubude. I camped in a garden close to the 
Hauz-i-Ambar at the gate, and in the evening 1 paid 
my visit to the governor. Pasmng through the so-called 
bazar inside the gate, which consisted apparently of only 
some half-dozm shops of Shikarpuri Hindus, we found 
ourselves in the midst of desolation. The main fort is 
uninhabited, and contains nothing but a few ruined 
houses, empty spaces, and holes full of water. In the 
centre of all this stood a square, lofty building, which 
was the governor’s residence — a more wretched place to 
live in I never saw, but the view from the top was 
grand. The whole ground below the town, as I saw it 
that May evening, was one sheet of green, and every- 
thing looked peaceful in the light of the setting sun. 
The air was cool and pleasant after the heat of Farah, 
and the place was said to be healthy. The most notable 
feature was the ruin of a grand old fort, called the 
Kilah-i-Dukhtar, that crowned the last hills of a ridge 
some three miles to the south of the town. The walls 
of this ancient fortress apparently enclosed a large area, 
as they ran right down to the water’s edge at the elbow 
of the river. They were said to be built partly of stone 
and partly of hriol^ and were accredited by local tradi- 
tion to ZM, the father of Bustam. Opposite the fortress. 
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and out in the plain on the other nde of the river, were 
the ruined mud walls of some ancient city, and in the 
hills beyond there was said to have been another fortress. 
The present Sabzawar is sud to be only the mtadel of 
the former city, the walls of which are still to be traced 
to the west, and are accredited by local tradition to fire- 
worshippers. 

At Hauz-i-Mir Daoud, fourteen miles firom Herat, we 
found a large square robot or caravanserai of burnt brick, 
and, strange to say, not in ruins like the majority of 
these ancient buildings. It was filled with the litter of 
ages, and too dirty for occupation; but still it was roofed 
and apparently water-tight, and would afford welcome 
dielter in a storm. Here I was met by Kb^ n Bahadur 
Mirza Yakub Ali Khan, the British agent at Herat, and 
riiortly afterwards a note arrived from the governor him- 
self to say that he had detuled the colonel of artillery 
and a troop of cavalry to meet and escort me in next 
morning, and that ho had also sent out the mirdb to 
see that everything was arranged for my crossing of 
the river. On arrival at the river bank next morning 
we accordingly found a number of euibazis as they are 
here called, t.e. expert swimmers, to help the baggage 
across. We had three channels of the river to cross, but 
in each the water was only up to about the horses’ girths, 
and the baggage was all got over without acrident or 
wetting. On the right bank, near the remaining arches 
of the old bridge, the Fal-i-Malun, I foimd the colorrel of 
artillery in a gorgeous blue uniform and the governor 
of Herat’s son writing to receive me; behind them 
agrin was drawn up a squadron of Turki sowars of the 
Chahar Tari Regiment imder a Risridar and other irre- 
gulars. We had an imporing mrtry into the city. We 
were m a r ched right through the bazar, thqnce by 
the ritadel to the governor’s house. Two companies of 
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in&ntry were drawn up as a guard of honour at the gate, 
and at t^e door I was met by the governor himself, our 
old Mend Kazi Sasadudin Ktum, Barakzai; of the Boim- 
dary Commission days, and also by the Sipah Salar, or 
oommander-in-ohief, Faramorz Khan. I was taken in 
and introduced to Qeneral Allahdad E[han Fiiozkohi, 
whom I recognised as an old acquaintance, and to the 
various colonels and commandants of the different r^- 
ments, and then we all sat down to tea and sweets. 

The arUllery colonel and the cavalry escorted me back 
to the quarters that had been prepared for me in the 
Bagh-i-ELarta, and about midday I was joined by the 
party sent to meet me from Mashhad, imder lieutenant 
the Hon. H. Napier. 

In the evening the Naib-ul-Hukumat,- as the governor 
is locally called, came down to pay me a formal visit. He 
was carried down in a sedan chair, having been far from 
well ; so much so, in fact, that I had begged him not to 
come, but he would insist upon it. 

The next morning Napier and I rode out, escorted by 
the artillery colonel and some twenty sowars, to call on 
the Sipar Salar in the citadeL There all the colonels 
and commandants were assembled', and we paid quite a 
long visit, chatting away about the troops, &o. After thiw 
we just had time to have a look at the Musalla before 
going in to breakfast with the governor at his house. 

The next two days were mostly employed in inspecting 
the fortifications, and on the evening of the 15th May 
1893 we went up to the mtadel to witness a parade of 
the Afghan troops in garrison. This was a fine sight, 
and one that I was very pleased with. 'We — ^that is to 
say, the governor, the commander-in-chief, Napier, the 
British agent, and myself — all sat in an open room 
overlooking the new citadel parade-ground, and the 
troops were paraded below us. The men drilled steadily, 
ftfB ASIATIC sfeCIETirKOl-KATA 
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and General Allahdad Khan manoeuvred his division 
quietly and welL Finally the battalions were formed 
up and gave a general salute, afiter which they all 
marched past on their way to their various linea The 
general and colonels all then came up and joined us at 
tea, after which we bid each other farewell. That same 
afternoon I started for the frontier. 

Riding out on the road to Parwana, I could not help 
contrasting the Herat, as I had known it, of 1885 with 
the Herat of 1893. lu the former year the greater part 
of the* houses in the city were uninhabited and mostly 
in ruins ; while as to citizens, scarcely a soul was to be 
seen, and had it not been for the garrison, the place 
would have been like a city of the dead.^ That was 
the Herat represented in the accompanying picture. 
In 1893 I found it much more flourishing, and vastly 
improved in every way. The houses formerly in ruins 
had been rebuilt, and there was said to be a civil 
population of some 3000 families, in addition to the 
troope resident in the town, while the cultivation and 
population in the valley outside appeared to have also 
considerably increased. 

Outside the city walls I found the principal men of 
the Kandahar Cavalry Guard, who had escorted me from 
Kandahar, waitu^ for me by the roadside to say good- 
bye. The Herat officials were very jealous of these 
Kandahar men, and directly they were relieved by Herat 
troops they were no longer allowed to come near me. 
The men felt this, and sent me a message to say that 
they did not wish to let me go without making their 
mJAAtn, and the only way they could manage to see me 
was by meeting me bn the road, which they did. This 
showed good fading on their part, and I mention it as 
wherever I have been associated with Afghan troops I 

^ Northern AfghMuiiten, p. 29. 
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have always found them one and all respectful, willii^, 
and obliging, and I have never had occasion to notice 
a dngle ease amongst them of that sullenness that we 
were so used to at the time of the war. 

So far as I have had an opportunity of judging, I 
should say that the Afghan army is imbued with a feeling 
friendly to the British, and that this feeling is gaining 
ground more and more every year, not only in the army, 
but amongst the people of the country generally, and that 
the animodty against us caused by the losses inflicted by 
us upon them during the war is year by year dying out. 
In the south this is less marked than in the north. In 
Kandahar, for instance, the people know nothing of and 
think little of the Russians. They have heard of them 
but nothing more, and have no immediate knowledge of 
or dread of them. The farther north one goes the more 
this is altered, and the more one hears of complaints 
against the Russians. I have several times had it said 
to me by A%hans, “Well, if we are to come imder a 
European Power we hope it may be under you.” “Why? ” 
sud I. “ Because,” was the reply, “ with you our women 
are safe ; see what it is with the Russians.” There is no 
doubt, I think, that the excellent discipline in this re* 
spent, preserved throughout the British army dmring the 
A%han War of 1879-81, was productive of the best 
results in the minds of the Afghan people. During our 
two yCara' occupation of Afghanistan, so far as is known, 
not a woman of the country was touched or molested in 
any way ; whereas, so the A%hans say, the Turkomans 
bitterly complain that the Russian soldiers are perpetually 
pursuing their women, and that when they do bring this 
to notice they can get no redress. 

As to the troops themselves, I foimd that at Herat an 
attempt had lately bear made to get the men into some 
sort of uniform. Almost all had got old British red tunics, 
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and each regiment had a distinctive trouser of some light 
materiaL The Amir gives no uniforms to his troops as a 
general rule, but such is the spirit of the men that they buy 
these tunics and trousers for themselves. The trade be> 
tween India and Afghanistan in cast-off tunics must be 
very large, but it is not with India alone that this trade 
exists, as I remember once seeing a whole squadron of 
Afghan cavalry clad in the cast-off coats of guards and 
ticket-collectors of the South-Eastern and Metropolitan 
Railways, which shows that there must be a regular 
trade in old uniforms with England as welL One thing 
is certain, and that is, the A%han soldier is never happy 
without a uniform ; get it he will, and his pride in this 
respect is an ezcdlent trait in his character. At Herat 
all the men wore a round brown felt cap as their head- 
dress, while the officers, under the Amir’s orders, were to 
provide themselves with Indian helmeta We saw no 
formations or manoeuvres in extended order during our 
stay, but the ordinary company and battalion drill was 
well done, and I could not help being struck by the 
general steadiness on parade. The words of command 
were all in Pushtoo, and the driU, though antiquated, was 
good. The sfmt of the Afghan soldiery, to judge by the 
way they talk, is excellent. In various places on my 
joum^ through AfghaniRta.it I heard the sentiment ex- 
pessed by the men that they were looking forward to 
have an opportunity to wipe out their defeat at Paiydeh. 
“ Then,” ^ey said, “ we were few in numbers and had 
nothing but old muzzle-loading muskets, and those were 
so drenched in the rain th^ would not go off Now the 
Sirkar has given us breechloaders, and we can hold our 
own on even terms, and when the time .comes for the 
fight the result will be very different.” All expressed 
their relianoe on British aid in what they considered to 
be the coming struggle, smd said they were confident of 
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victory, Afghan officers and officials of all ranks, though 
are very jealous of any intercourse or communication 
between their men and British officers. This is due, I 
think, to the fear that the men might draw conclusions 
between British rule and Afghan rule unfavourable to 
the latter. Nothing keeps a British Indian subject more 
loyal than to see somebody worse off than himself in a 
neighbouring native state ; and so, conversely, is the fear 
of the effect . on the Afghan subject of seeing somebody 
better off than himself in the British officers’ camp always 
present in the mind of the Afghan governor. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE BTTSSIAN-AFOHAK FBONTIEB. 

Habchino north from Herat into Badghis, which may 
be described as the country stretching north from the 
Paraponusus to the Russian frontier and bounded by the 
Band-i-Turkistan Mountains on the east and the river 
Hari Rud on the west, I was again struck by the 
difference between the Badghis of 1885 and the Badghis 
of 1893. In the former year it was the home of the wild 
pig and the pheasant, and hardly a man dared to show 
his face in it. The few inhabitants it possessed had only 
just arrived, and the countiy was mostly a waste, the 
hunting-ground of Turkoman raiders. In the latter year 
the old karezes and canals had been opened out and 
hamlets were springing up in every direction. After 
crossing the Ardewan Pass we emerged on to rolling 
grassy downs covered with vegetation of all kinds, and 
beyond that we wound our way through almost continual 
cultivation and a succession of hamlets. At many of 
these the villagers were waiting for us with pots of 
diogh, a kind of sour milk very cool and refreshing. 
Our road ran down a valley almost due north most of 
the way, and we could see by the long straight depression 
existing in places that we were travelling on what must 
have bear once a great highway, probably the high-road 
firom Herat to Merv, when the latteir was at the height of 
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its gloiy. The size of the buildings still extant, such as 
the huge caravanserai known as Khush Bobat, testified 
to the traffic of fomer days, and we wondered where 
all that traffic had gone which once made it worth while 
to erect such works along this route. Jamshidi hamlets 
were mostly confined to the neighbomrhood of Herat, 
but beyond them again in the valley of the Kushk I 
found a large number of Durani tribesmen from Fusht-i- 
Bud and Zamindawar, whilst Nurzais were established to 
the west of them again. The Amir appeared to have 
pursued a settled policy in thus peopling his northern 
frontier with pure Afghan tribes. It is only the non- 
Afghan tribes, such as the Maimanah Uzbegs and the 
Herat Hazarahs and Jamshidis that have intercourse or 
communication with the Bussian Tiurkomans, and ap- 
parently it had been determined to encircle these with 
a cordon of Pushtu - speaking races. These Afghan 
cultivators are never likely to break away from A%hani- 
stan or to willingly fall under Bussian influence, and this 
colonisation of the northern provinces during the last few 
years has consequently worked a considerable change in 
Afghan border polities. 

On the 18th May, the date originally named by me 
before leaving India, we duly arrived at Chihal Dukh- 
taran, on the banks of the river Kushk, which here 
marks the Bussian frontier. We pitched our camp 
under the clump of trees known as the Chihal Dukhtar 
Ziarat. A spring here bubbles up out of the side' of 
a moimd beneath a tangled mass of reeds, and below 
that again were a row of mulbeny trees which afforded 
grateful shade for our tents. On the opposite or eastern 
bank of the river stood the southernmost pillar of the 
boundary .marked out by Colonel Feacocke and myself 
in 1887. , 

Not finding any news of. the Bussian Commisnoner, I 
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wrote to the Ruadan officer commanding the Eushk post, 
twelve miles farther north, asking him to forward on a 
letter from me to the Russian Commissioner, telling of 
my arrival, and also asking him to let me know what 
news there was of the Russian Commissioner’s move- 
ments, and when he was likely to arrive. The messenger 
returned the same evening with a reply from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Khomiohevski, commanding the post, acknow- 
ledging receipt of my letter, and saying that the Russian 
Commissioner ought to arrive shortly, and on his arrival 
would himself inform me of the fact ; adding that many 
telegrams had been sent concerning my arrival 

Next day Napier and I put on our uniforms, and, 
accompanied by my orderlies and the usual escort of 
A%han cavalry, we rode over to the Eushk post to call 
upon Colonel EhomiohevskL Remembering the pleasant 
time of it Colonel Peacodke and I had in Transcaspia on 
our return from the demarcation of the Afghan frontier 
in the spring of 1888, and the kindness and hobpitality 
with which we were then received at E[arki, Chahaqui, 
Merv, and Ashkabad, I was looking forward with pleasure 
to the chance of renewing my soquaintanoe with Russian 
officers ; but, alas, my anticipations were doomed to sad 
disappointment. We had a ten-mile ride down the 
vall^ of the Eushk to. the Afghan frontier post at Eara 
Tappa, where we found a hairak, or company, of ELhas- 
adars, or Afghan irr^pilars, posted on the banks of the 
river near the boundary pillar. Leaving them we crossed 
the river and rode up to the Russian outpost on the 
opposite bank. Here we found a sergeant and three 
Rusman soldiers, who fixed bayonets and refused to 
permit us to pass. A Cossack who was with them had 
saddled up his pony and mounted as we approached, and 
Najaer having explained to him in Russian who we were, 
and that we had come to call on the colonel he galloped 
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off as hard as he could to announce our advent, saying 
that he would soon be back. However, we sat on and 
sat on by the roadside there, and it was not till an hour 
had elapsed that our Cossack was at last descried; but 
he returned at a walk, and with quite a different manner. 
Instead of the respect with which he had saluted us 
before, he now saimtered up and told us that he had 
reported our arrival to the colonel, but that the latter 
had sud that he supposed we were merely a couple of 
English private soldiers, and that he had given him no 
orders to let us pass. All we could do, therefore, was to 
leave our cards for the colonel at the outpost and ride 
back again. 

On my return 1 wrote to Colonel Ehomichevski, in- 
forming him of what had occurred; but my letter was 
never replied to and my visit was never returned, and 
though day after day dtuing our stay in the Kuidik 
Valley we qient hours in the Russian Commissioner's 
camp at that same outpost, within a couple of miles of 
the Kushk post station, never once did we set eyes on 
either the commandant or on a single officer of the 
garrison. 

Our Afghan escort were very angry at the radeness 
with which we were turned back, and the way they 
showed thdr resentment was amumng. They waited till 
the Russian Commissioner arrived and came to call on 
me, and then, mstead of turning out as a guard of lumour 
to salute him, th^ let him pass unnoticed, and after' he 
was gone I found them quite cheery, and full of the idea 
that they were even with those Russians at hult. 

A week passed before we received any news of the 
Russian Commissioner, and then a note came in from 
M. Ignatiev to say that he and his assistant had arrived 
and woTild call the next day, which th^ did. On re- 
turning M. Ignatiev’s viiut he was kind enough to ask 
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US to stay to dinner, and we passed a pleasant evening 
at his camp, starting to ride back at 9 p.m. The follow- 
ing days were spent in examining the various canals and 
cultivated fields which formed the subject of our inquiry. 
We finished off work at the Chihal Dukhtar Canal, close 
to our camp, and then the Russian Commissioners came 
in to dine with us. We sat down a party of nine, consist- 
ing of M. Ignatiev, Russian Commissioner; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Artamanov, Assistant-Commissioner; Lieutenant 
Graf Armfeld, English Interpreter, and Topographer 
Nassibiantz; Painda Khan, the Afghan agent with me 
and my assistants. Lieutenant Napier, Mir Shams Shah, 
and Ghulam Murtaza Khan. Outside, my Baluchistan 
police orderlies entertained the Cossacks, and our Tur- 
koman postal couriers from Mashhad entertained their 
Turkoman brethren on the Russian side. 

The month of June was a very sickly one for almost 
all of us. Both Napier and myself and most of the 
people in camp suffered badly from fever, and the heat 
was great, ranging from 98 to 103 each day in our tents, 
despite the shade of the trees. 

In July we were gladdened by the arrival of Captain 
Duke, the Remdency Surgeon at Mashhad. His hospital 
was soon thronged with patients from all the surrounding 
A%han hamlets, and what with our own and. the Afghan 
agent’s camp, and the Afghan troops and villagers, his 
hands were pretty full. The Russian Commission were 
just as sickly as ourselve& M. Ignatiev was very ill, 
and, like myself, he did not shake' off that horrible 
Kushk fever for the next ux months. At the Kushk 
post 400 men were in hospital out of the Russian 
battalion quartered there, and the Kushk Yall^ proved 
itself a most unhealthy place for alL ' 

Our work brought us into constant intercourse with 
the A%han settlers in the hamlets around, and it was 
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curious BO see how these men, even in this remote comer 
of their country, still dwelt on their connection with 
India. One of the Maliks boasted that he had formerly 
lived at Hoti Mardan in the Punjab, and others had 
coimections in India. All the intercourse of Afghans 
and all their interests seem to lie with India. With 
India is almost all their trade. In India they enlist in 
the army and work on the roads and railways, and thus 
numbers of men who have been in India are scattered 
throughout Afghanistan. Hundreds of Ghilzais and 
Hazarahs used to come in to Quetta every year when 
I was there, to work on the railway, and this constant 
intercourse all tends to turn the minds of the Afghan 
people to India. On the Russian side there is nothing 
of the sort. There is comparatively little tr^e, no enlist- 
ment, and little work, though the Murghab Railway, I 
believe, attracted a certain number of Afghans for a time. 

I remember contrasting the difference in the employ- 
ment of native labour, as shown in the Russian frontier 
station of Karki, on the Oxus,^ with our own frontier 
stations in Baluchistan. Karki was occupied in May 

1887, and Colonel Peacocke and I vimted it in March 

1888. We found the soldiers all housed in capital 
barracks and the officers’ houses all built, and yet there 
was not a single native of the country in the whole 
cantonment. The Russian troops had built their own 
barracks and their officers’ houses as welL They cooked 
their own food, drove their own water-carts, and washed 
their own clothes. 

In the Indian frontier station of Loralai, in Baluchistan, 
which had a garrison of a similar strength to that of 
E^ki in 1888 — ^viz. a regiment of cavalry, a reg^ent 
of infantry, and a battery of artillery — and was built 
nearly about the same time, all this was altered. Loralai 

‘ Nortbem Afglwniataa, p. 400. 
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took a much longer time to build, it cost a large sum of 
money, and not a hand was put to it by the troops them- 
selves. The whole station was biiilt by civil labour, and 
when built the garrison, although all Indians and not 
Europeans, employed on an average a native follower for 
every fighting mim to keep itself going. In India doubt- 
less a certain number of followers are required, but when 
I saw a European regiment strcught from Quetta in camp 
at the I^amids, and the men driving their own water- 
carts, cooking their own dinners, and doing everything 
for themselves — though in quite as hot a climate as that 
of Quetta — I came to the conclusion that followers, even 
for European troops, were not everywhere in India an 
absolute necessity. Native troops, and Indian cavalry 
especially, employ a laige number of followers, but the 
A%han cavalry have none, and what the A%han cavalry 
can do the Indian cavalry can do. A certain number of 
followers will always be necessary on service, but I should 
like to see as many of these as possible trained and 
enlisted men, capable to a certain extent of defending 
themselves. A light carbine slung on their backs and 
a small knife-bayonet in their waistbands would enable 
them to assist in repelling attacks on their convoys by 
day or their camps by night, and yet would not incom- 
mode them in their work. 

However, to return to our frontier tribesmen. Once a 
week we used to collect them about us for sports, and it 
was astonishing with what eagerness they entered into 
the fun. Before long, under Napier^s supervision, a 
steeplechase coiuse was marked out, jumps erected, and 
r^^ar races inaugurated. One day the Russian Com- 
missioners came over to join us, and we all spent the 
afternoon together at the sports. We commenced with 
goat-cutting with swords for the Afghan cavalry. We 
ourselves joined in this, and so did the Cossacks, but 
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nothing would induce the Russian officers to try a run. 
When the goat was disposed of we took up our position 
on a little mound that formed the grand stand for the 
occasion, and started the races. The Afghan cavalrymen 
were as keen as possible over it. We had two races — 
one for the regulars on escort duty with myself, and one 
for the Khawanin or tribal levy sowars on duty with 
the Afghan i^nt. Each was run in two heats, with a 
final race for the first three in each heat. There were 
eight jumps of sorts, not big ones of course, as not a 
man of the lot had ever jumped his horse in his life 
till we began to teach him, but sufficiently high to give 
some fun. 

The Cossacks, too, joined in and had their race, and 
went round the course in good style, not a pony refusing. 
They also gave us an exhibition of their horsemanship, 
but this consisted almost entirely in bending over in their 
saddles and picking up handkerchiefs off the ground at 
a gallop, and in jumping off and vaulting on to their 
saddles again. They seemed to show little proficiency 
with their swords. There were about fifteen of them 
on the ground altogether, and after the races Colonel 
Artamanov put them through some movements to show 
us how they worked. Their ponies were well in hand 
and wonderfully under control. One manoeuvre, sup- 
posed to show what they did if caught in the open, was 
when cantering along in line they suddenly swung round 
inwards, and each man jumped off and in a few seconds 
was firing away, resting his rifle on his pony’s saddle. 
They formed a ring, ponies outside and men inside, 
wonderfully quickly, and not a pony moved. Again 
advancing at a canter, they suddenly halted and made 
all their ponies lie down with a rapidity that showed 
uncommon good training. The Cossacks of the Caucasus 
are without doubt capital, hardy, handy men. They are 
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in their element as scouts and foragers, and as a screen 
to an army. 1 have heard CkMSsack officers say that in 
war their rdle is to go ahead and to he the scouts and 
outposts of the army, both in&ntry and cavalry having 
complete rest while they are in front, and thus coming 
up fresh to do the fighting. Their rdle, they say, is not 
to fight, and certainly they are armed and equipped 
neither as infantry nor cavalry, and would be at a 
disadvantage when opposed to either. 

About the middle of August the weather began to 
change, and the nights got cool. The young sand- 
groude then began to appear, and formed a welcome 
addition to our larder. We had various expeditions 
into the cAttZ, as the rolling, undulatmg ground on 
either side of the river was called, after deer; but 
though lots were seen, none -were bagged. We turned 
out all the Afghan sowars, too, to try and beat the 
wild pig out of the reed swamp up the . river above 
our camp, but without success. The reeds were so 
thick that neither men nor horses could get through, 
and they were not dry enough to bum. Towards the 
end of the month teal, snipe, and quail began to make 
their appearance. All this time work was steadily pro- 
gressing, and on the 3rd September 1893 the final 
protocol was signed. We dined for the last time with 
the Russian Commission, and they dined with us, and 
that was the end of our festive evenings together. 

M. Ignatiev started for Petersburg, and I to join my 
appointment at Mashhad. Instead of returning to Herat 
and going round by the high-road I struck off due west 
across Badghis. Leaving the Kushk Valley on the 6th 
September 1893 we crossed the hills into the valley of 
the Moghor stream, which was under cultivation by 
Jamshidis, and thence to Oulran, where I was visited 
the Hakim of Ghorian, who had been posted to 
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watch the frontier with fifty Afghan sowars on the 
look-out for a refugee named Abdul Majid, a grandson 
of Sultan Ahmad, the last independent ruler of Herat. 
This man had lately escaped from Mashhad, where he 
had been living on a pension from the Persian (Govern- 
ment, and was siud to be in Russian territory organising 
a raid on Herat. However nothing came of the attempt, 
and the last heard of Abdul Majid was that he was living 
at Samarkand, where he had been granted an allowance 
by the Russian Government. 

Gulran we found in the occupation of Afghan nomads, 
and the rood on from there to Robat-i-Surkh was very 
hilly. We found the hoof-marks of wild asses which 
had evidently come in from the chul to drink, but we 
had not the luck to come across any, and appsirently 
they were getting very scarce. 

We struck the Hari Rud at Kaman-i-Bihisht on the 
10th September 1893. The bed of the river was mostly 
dry, with pools of salt-water here and there, and we had 
to send some distance to get water fit to drink. A gale 
of wind blow all day and we were covered with dust. 

The Russian frontier post on the banks of the Hari 
Rud is at Pul-i-EIhatun. The old bridge there has been 
rebuilt by the Russians, and free communication across 
the river into Persian territory has thus been obtained at 
all times of the year. It was from Pul-i-£diatun that 
the Cossacks were despatched into Persia in 1897, and 
the place will be an important one in any future 
advance. 
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THE PERSIAN NORTH-EAST FRONTIER. 

The nearest inliabitants on the Persian side to the 
Rusdans at Ful-i-Ehatun are the Jamshidis at Shuriya. 
These Jamshidis originally came from Herat with the 
Hissam-us-Sultanah after the siege of 1857, and they 
afford a good instance of -the wandering nature of the 
tribesmen of these parts. They numbered about 2000 
families at tWt time, and were first settled in the 
Sar-i-Jam district under their chief Allahyar Khan. 
They were driven from there to Khanagusha and Earra- 
bukha near Mashhad by Turkoman raids, and from 
there a large number returned to Herat. Allahyar Ehan 
himself at last went back as well, and then the remain- 
ing families were moved by the Ferdan Government 
away back to Kushkhana, in Euohan, and placed under 
the Bouti chief, Ismail Edian. 

Eventually Allahyar Ehan fled back from Herat, 
returned to Mashhad and was reinstated as chief of Uie 
Jamshidis in Khurasan, but the numbers of the tribe 
were reduced to 150 families by the famine of 1871. 
Allahyar Ehan died at Karrabukba, and was succeeded 
by his son, Zulfikar Khan. In 1885 the tribes were 
moved to Faskamar, where their numbers still further 
dwindled down to 80 families. Zulfikar Ehan sub- 
sequently opened n^;otiations with the Russians, and 
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he and his tribesmen were sent back in 1889 by the 
Persian Ooremment from Paskamar to Karrabukha. 
Zulfikar riiortly afterwards fled from there to 

Russian territory, whereupon his younger brother. Mu* 
tiamniml Asim Khan, was appointed chief of the tribe 
in his plfMie, and they were settled at Jellalabad and 
Jizaabad, some ten farsakhs to the south - east of 
Mashhad. Zulfikar £[han, however, afterwards returned 
from Russian t«rritoiy and settled with his tribe at 
Shuriya and Padkamar on the Kashaf Rud, and both he 
and his younger brothers now receive allowances from 
the Persian Government, and the tribe has a service 
of 60 sowars. 

The Jamshidis in Herat still apparently have a 
hankering after Persia. Though they were removed by 
the Amir from thrir more distant quarters at Kushk 
in 1886, and settled near Herat itself under close 
supervirion, they still get away at times. In 1 893 about 
50 families managed to make good their fl%ht from 
Herat to Khiurasan, and were settled by the Persians in 
the Zurabad district under their chief Sriyad Ahmad Beg, 
and others possibly may follow if they get the chance. 

The Routis are another tribe that have had wandeiv 
ings very similar to the Jamshidis, and are now located 
with them at Paskamar on the Kashaf Rud. They came 
originally from Derawat in Kandahar, and after many 
wanderings in ESiurasan and Badghis they finally were 
settled in 1857 to the number of 700 families in Sar- 
i-Jam. They were driven from there with the Jam- 
shidis to Kh anagusha and Karrabukha by Turkman 
raids, and were also moved with them to Kushkhana in 
Kubhan. They then numbered some 660 familiftw, but 
were reduced to 200 in the frmine of 1871. They 
returned from Kushkhana to KTiAnagiwha., and were 
moved to Paskamar in 1886. 

o 
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These constant changes of residence show what little 
ties frontier tribesmen as a rule have to the land they 
occupy, and how devoid they are of all sense of patriotism 
or devotion to any particular country. 

Immediately to the north of the Jamshidis, the only 
residents on the Persian side are in the extreme north- 
east comer at Sarakhs. 

Persian Sarakhs consists of nothing but a walled 
enclosure or fort. Inside is the residence of the Hdkim 
or Persian governor, and also of the Kaiguzar and the 
Persian telegraph clerk. The remainder is mostly, I 
believe, a ruin. Some two or three hundred taihaaa or 
Persian infantry and a few Uypdm or artillerymen are 
quartered in the place. In addition to the Persian 
garrison there are some 150 families of Arab descent 
located in the place. These Arabs were settled at 
Sarakhs in 1874, and have a service of 50 horsemen. 
About 100 families of Sistanis were also settled there in 
1888 with a service of 60 footmen, but their numbers 
have now dwindled down to about 60 families. All these 
people are nominally cultivators, but they eke out a 
miserable existence by all accoimts. At the time of the 
Busso - Persian boundary settlement, one -sixth of the 
water of the river was assigned to Persian Sarakhs and 
the remaining five-sixths to Russia, consequently there is 
little or no water for cultivation on the Persian side. On 
the Russian side this is all changed, and there is plenty 
of cultivation. The bazar and the Salor Turkomans to 
the number of some 2000, who live about a couple of 
miles beyond the cantonment, and the small colony of 
Russim fiunilies of German descent located beyond them 
again, are all under the charge of the Pristav, who appar- 
ently is a sort of revenue collector and police magistrate 
rolled into one. The pay of these appomtments as 
Pristav is only some 180 roubles or about £191 a month. 
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I believe ; but this is large in comparison to the pay of 
the Russian military officers, who at the outside only get 
fifty per cent, on the pay of their rank in Russia proper. 
The Russian garrison in 1894 conmsted of one infantry 
regiment, the 5th Transcaspian battalion, and one com- 
pany of a reserve battalion, and the photograph gives 
a picture of their barracks. Russian regiments in Trans- 
caspia in ordinary course never change stations, con- 
sequently the officers at Sarakhs are there for their lives, 
so to speak. The men hate the place, 1 have been told, 
and attempts at desertion are frequent ; but though the 
heat is great it is not unhealthy, and they do not get the 
fever there that rages so terribly at Merv and at the 
Kuidik post. The Rusnan telegraph line to Sarakhs has 
been brought down to the river and joined on to the 
Persian line from Mariihad, which has been considerably 
improved and is now in fair working order. A consider- 
able amount of Russian traffic now passes along it. The 
Russian Ghivemment, however, do not subsidise the 
Persian Government on that account as we do — on the 
contrary, the Persian Government have to go to con- 
siderable expense in repairing the line to meet Rrunsian 
requirements. 

On leaving Afghan territory at Kaman-i-Bihirirt we 
crossed the Hari Rud to the banks of the Jam in Persian 
territory, and followed the course of that river up to 
Amirabad. We found the Jam very narrow, hardly ten 
yards in breadth in fact, full of dense reeds and utterly 
impassable, so deep was the mud. The water too was 
braddsh, and though we heat both banks we only saw 
two pheasants in the whole twelve miles. We found lots 
of cfyihor though, or red-legged hUl partridge, called 
leaMe in Perria, and bagged eight or ten brace of them 
and a hare and a teal. 

Our ride the next day to Turbat-i-Shaikh Jam was 
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across a waste plain the whole way. Here W3 struck the 
high-road from Herat to Mashhad, and came into direct 
communication with both places by means of the line of 
postal couriers kept up by the Indian Government for 
the conv^ance of the Indian mails from Herat to the 
agent to the governor-general at Mashhad. The post- 
bag is despatched by the Amir’s post from Chaman 
through the British agents at Kandahar and Herat, and 
thence these couriers take it on to Mashhad. On the 
Afghan side A%han sowars are employed, but on the 
Persian side of the border the couriers are mostly 
Turkomans, mainly Sariks from Panjdeh, who were 
employed as guides and couriers by the Afghan Boundary 
Commission before Panjdeh was taken possession of by 
Russia, and who have remained on in British service 
ever nnce, many of them having become naturalised 
Briti^ subjects. These men are posted in relays along 
the road, three men at each stage, about 6 farsakhs or 
24 miles apart, and Turbat-i-Shaikh Jam being about 
half-way between Herat and Mashhad, the British agent 
in charge of the line was stationed there, and was present 
to meet us on arrival. We had a great parting at 
Amirabad with our Afghan hosts, the Mehmandar and 
the Jamadar and men of the cavalry. They had accom- 
panied us thus far to see us safe to the first inhabited 
village in Persian territory, and then took leave and re- 
turned to Herat. They were good fellows all round, and 
we were sorry to part with them. On their departure 
the Turkoman postal sowars took up their duty and kept 
watch over our camp at night. 

The village of Turbat-i-Shaikh Jam, or Jam as it is 
locally Called, consisted only of some 250 houses of 
people known as Jimis. The tribe was said to number 
some 4000 families, all cultivators, and formerly had a 
chief of its own. Alizar Khan, the head-man of Farai- 
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man, was the representative of the chief’s family, but he 
had no power. His father had been deprived of the 
ohiefiship, and the tribe were under the control of the 
governor of the district for the time being. Those of 
them at Turbat-i-Shaikh Jam lived inside a square mud 
fort Around this were a number of gardens, where 
quantities of fruit were grown. The shrine or tomb of 
the holy man who gave his name to the place lies to the 
east of the town, and the lofty aiwan or arch surmounted 
by the usual square superstructure, with a couple of domed 
minarets, stood up clear above the surrounding trees, 
and was visible from afar. The face of this arch was 
originally covered with tiles, but these had been greatly 
destroyed, and the Kufic inscription was quite ill^ble. 
Some of the flower patterns remaining, though, were good. 
The enclosure in front was full of graves, but the whole 
place looked dirty and deserted, and the musjid, corridors, 
and buildings around were mostly in a state of ruin. 
Khanikoff gives a short biography of the saint, and 
according to him Shaikh Jam was the thirty-eighth in 
descent from Abraham, and was bom near Turshiz, of 
Arab origin, in A.D. 1048, and died in 1141. An inscrip- 
tion inside the dome of the mausoleum bears date a.d. 
1456, anu some lines of poetry engraved on a stone are 
sud to have been placed on the grave by the Emperor 
Humaiyim in 1 544. Around the tomb were the graves 
of various holy men, dating from 1612 to 1642, but 
there was no record of anything specially ancient. 

From Turbat-i-Shaikh Jam to Mashhad is a distance 
of 96 miles. At Langar (15) we found the ruins of a 
fine old shrine in a garden and a big reservoir full of 
water. I was too ill with Kushk fever to go out, but 
Napier and Duke shot over the snipe jheel t&flre, and 
made a good bag. Our next camp was at Karez-i- 
Nou, 18 miles beyond. The principal feature oft the 
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country was the number of ruins about and of old 
kart»e$ that ran for miles across the plain, showing that 
at some time or other the land was much more flourish- 
ing than it is now. Faraiman (23) consisted of a good- 
sized open village, surrounded by fields of lucerne. To 
the north-west of the villi^e, close to the high-road, 
a fine new nSmt or rest-house was being built by the 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk, the chief of the Timuris in Fersia. 

These Timuris are said to be of Tartar origin, but to 
have come to Khurasan from Syria, whence some 20,000 
families of them were moved by Amir Timur (1369-1405), 
after whose name they were called. Timur first settled 
them in Balkh and gave them in dowry to his daughter, 
who was married to one Mir Saiyid KaMl, a holy man of 
Arab descent who lived on the banks of the Ozus, and 
was Timur’s spiritual guide. On Mir Saiyid’s death the 
tribe was distributed amongst his sons. Among these 
was one Saiyid Mir Shahid, or Mir Shah Khan, who 
got about 4000 families, and moved them from Balkh to 
Herat. There apparently they increased in numbers, as 
after his siege of Herat in 1883 Muhammad Shah Kajar 
moved some 8000 families of them to Khurasan under 
their chief, Kilich Khan, a great-grandson of Mir Shah 
Khan, who subsequently obtained great power, and be- 
came the ruling chief of the Jam, Bakhurz, Khaf, and 
Zorabad districts under the title of Amir. About 2000 
families are said to be still in Afghanistan in the Herat, 
Sabzawar, and Farah districts, and in 1897 some 120 
families of these suddenly crossed the border into Persian 
territory, before the A%han authorities got news of their 
flight. The latter followed them up and did their best 
to persuade them to return, but they refused to do so. 
tHie Timuris in Persia are now supposed to number about 
6000 families all told. 

About a mile out of Bakirabad we passed a ruined 
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brick robot and then the village of Sangbast, and away 
to the right of that again was a tall minaret and a dome, 
locally said to be the mausoleum of Agaz the slave and 
minister of Mahmud of Ghazni, whose native place it - 
was. The Tarikh-i-Yamini, however, states that the 
founder of the r(A(U at Sangbast was Arsalon Jizib, Wali 
of Tus under Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (997—1028), 
whose mausoleum was also there. The probability, there- 
fore, is that these are the remains of those buildings. 
Beyond this we came to a low rise at the end of some 
hills topped by a tower, from which we looked down on 
the Mashhad plain. Here it is that the pious pilgrim 
from the Herat side gets his first glimpse of the distant 
shrine. 

At Turuk (17) we camped close to a building to the 
south of the village, con^ting of a lofty aiwan or portico 
between fifty and sixty feet in height, with a domed 
enclosure behind it, presumably the mausoleum of some 
famous man, but now utterly in ruins and unrecognis- 
able. The inscription had gone, and nothing was known 
as to who built the place or what it was built for. In 
front of it were three large and beautifully carved tomb- 
stones in black marble, but broken end defaced. One of 
these, according to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, has an inscrip- 
tion in Arabic to one Darwesh Yahiya dated a.w. 716 
(1317 A.D.), but none of us could make out the name or 
date at all. 
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MASHHAD. 

At Tunik I received ihe Persian programme of the 
reception that was to be accorded to me on my arrival 
at Mashhad the next morning, and I cannot do better 
than give a translation of the document as a specimen 
of Persian official etiquette. It ran as follows : — 

The reception party will consist of the following officials : — 

On the pari of the Oovemor^Oenerdl. 

A sartip (colonel) in full nnifonn, head of the reception 
party. 

A ynzhashi (non-commissioned officer), with ten Persians 
dressed as Cossacka 
A led horse with gold trappings. 

A riding-horse with gold trappings and Englidi saddle (for 
the Oonsul-General). 

One mustaufi (financial secretary). 

Two mnnshis (secretaries). 

A naib mir akhor (assistant-master of the horse). 

One jilaudar (head-groom). 

Two yawars or nugors of the army. 

Four ardals (orderlies) mounted. 

Four ardals (orderlies) on foot. 

On the part of the Beglarhegi {Police Magistrate of the Tom). 

The kalabegi (collector) of the town. 

Two kadkhudu (heads of quarters). 

The darogha (city magistrate). 

A led horse. 
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On the pari of the Kargvaar (Persian Foreign Office Agent). 

A naib (assistant) of the Earguzar in full uniform. 

One munshi (secretary). 

Farashbashi with ten Farashes (messengers). 

A led horse. 

One jilaudar (head-groom). 

The Governor-General of Khurasan and Sistan will provide the 
following things at the Bagh-i-Musalla : — 


Reception tent (large) 1 

Tent for putting on uniform 1 

Tent for preparing tea in 1 

Chairs 40 

Table (large) 1 

Sweetmeats (trays) 2 

Tea — 

Coffee — 

Kalyans (pipes) — 


On the morning of Thursday the 21st September 1893 the 
reception party wiU be present in the reception tent when the 
Consul-General arrives at the small tent made ready for changing 
clothes. 

After putting on his uniform the Consul-General will proceed 
to the reception tent accompanied by the officers of the British 
Consulate-C^neral. On his arrival at the reception tent the head 
of the reception party and his companions will come out to meet 
him and conduct him inside the tent, where the Consul-tleneral will 
occupy the central chair, the reception party sitting to his rights 
the officers of the British Consulate-Goneral to his left^ and 
respectable British subjects, present to receive the Consul-General, 
towards the door on the right and left. 

After partaking of tea, coffee, &c., the procession will start 
towards the town in the following orier: — 

Farashes. 

Persian Cossacks. 

Led horses. 

Consul-General’s own orderlies. 

Consul-General (riding on horse with gold trappings). 

Head of reception party. 

Officers of the British Consulate-Gtoneral. 

Naib Earguzar. 

Others. 
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At the entiance to the town a Naib Farash Baahi and some 
Farashea of the Kaiguzar and of the Govemor-Qeneral will meet 
the Consul-General. 

After conducting the Consul-General to his house and parti^ing 
of tea, &c., the reception party will depart. 

After the Consul-General’s arrival at his house, two trays of 
sweetmeats will be sent by the Governor-General with a Sartip 
(colonel) to inquire after his health ; sweetmeats will also be sent 
by the Karguzar. 

The next morning the Karguzar, having given notice, will call 
upon the Consul-General in full uniform. 

The Govemor-General’s wazir will also call upon the Consul- 
General the same day, in full uniform, after giving notice. 

On the third day the Consul-General will call on the Governor- 
General in full uniform in the following manner : — 

A naib of the Ishik Aghasi (master of ceremonies) will call 
for the Consul-General on horseback with 
A riding-horse with gold trappings for the Consul-GteneraL 
A Yiizbashi with ten Persian Cossacks and four Ardals 
(orderlies) at an hour appointed by the Karguzar, and 
will conduct the Consul-General to the Ark (dtadd). 
Some Sarhangs (lieutenant-colonels) Ghulam Peshkhidmats 
(mounted orderlies), Tufangd&rs (musketeers), &c., will 
be drawn up in a row in front of the reception room. 

After partaking of refreshments the Consul-General will depart, 
and return the visits of the Governor-General’s wazir and the 
Karguzar the same day. 

The Governor-General will pay a return visit to the Consul- 
General on the thiid day. 

This programme was duly carried through in all 
details. We rode in the five miles next morning to the 
Bagh-i-Musalla, outside the Pain Khiaban gate of the 
city. First of all appeared DufFadar Shahzadah Taimus 
and the five orderlies of the Guides Cavalry on duty with 
the consul-general at Mashhad, who came out to escort 
me in. After them we were met by the Persian Cavalry, 
dressed in red Cossack uniform, and the Farashes in 
black, who conducted us into the garden. A Farash in 
Persia answers to the Chuprassi or Peon in India to a 
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certain extent, but he is more than that. He is a lictor, 
a messenger, a tent>pitoher, a carpet-s|Hreader, an every- 
thing in fact all in one. 

At the entrance to the Musalla garden I foimd Mr. 
Thomson, the vice-consul, Khan Bahadur Moula Bakhsh, 
the attach^, and the remainder of the British consular 
staff- awaiting my arrival. The Persian Sartip received 
me at the tent inside, where the British-Indian subjects 
and pensioners residing in Ma^had had also assembled, 
and we all sat down tc^ether to tea and sweets and 
cigsurettes. This over, we mounted our horses again and 
rode into the town. After proceeding up the Fdin 
SLhiaban street we wended our way through the lanes 
and by-ways at the back of the shrine to the British 
Consulate near the citadel at the south-west comer of 
the city, where the same tea-drinking was agmn gone 
through, the only difference being that we were the hosts 
this time instead of the guests. 

I now had time to look around at my new domain. 1 
found myself in an enclosure some six acres in extent^ 
surrounded by a high walk Towards the centre of this 
stood the consulate, a large white square, building in two 
storeys, with a verandah round the lower storey. The 
house had only been built the year before, and had never 
been occupied. The furniture belonging to the old con- 
sulate down in the town had been brought over and put 
into it, but that was alL The main gate of the garden 
opened out towards the citadel On the opposite side of 
the garden were the dispensary, the consulate office, and 
the attache's house, with the clerks* and orderlies' quarters 
on the third dde. Behind the office again were the 
stables and the vice-consul’s house, so that all was very 
oompact, and when the doctor's house was subsequently 
built in the remaining comer of the endosure, the consul- 
general and his staff were all brought together ; a much 
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better arrangement than being scattered about in hired 
houses in various parts of the town, as had been the case 
before. 

Life at Mashhad at first starting was almost entirely 
taken up with receiving and returning visits. First of 
all to come and call was the Karguzar or Persian Foreign 
Office agent. This official takes precedence of all others, 
and is independent of the Local Government All con- 
sular business is transacted through him, and all coses in 
which foreign subjects are concerned are settled by him. 
He is also one of the highest paid of all Persian officials. 
The Karguzar at Mashhad received two hundred tumans 
a month. This included everything, that is to say, all 
sumptuary and other allowances, as well as the pay of 
the office establishment. Out of this sum the Karguzar 
had to keep up his staff, which at the time consisted of 
his son, as assistant, and a clerk, the latter a permanent 
man, who was taken on by one Karguzar after another. 
Two hundred tumans represent about £40, or 600 
rupees, not a large sum to provide everything on, but 
a large sum for Persia, where actual pay by no means 
represents the total emoluments received. 

On this his official visit the Kaiguzar appeared in full 
uniform with three stars on his breast and a ribbon over 
his shoulder. These were the badges of his rank, and 
showed his promotion from Sorhang, or liouteimnt-colonel 
of the second class, to Sarhang of the first class, and 
thence to Sartip or colonel of the third class. This was 
my first introduction to Persian badges of rank, and I 
had to learn the difference between them and decorations 
proper. At first sight they looked all the same. 

After the Karguzar came the Warn, who held the 
rank of Mustaufi, or revenue accountant of the first class. 
Mustaufis in Persia hold a rank of their own, and. are of 
considerable importance, as they are the only men in the 
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country who understand the revenue accounts. These 
are kept in the Siak character, which is a speciality of 
its own, and no one but a Mustaufi can interpret accounts 
thus written. The system has its advantages at times, 
as I heard of one governor who on removal from office 
had his accounts made up, and was found to be a debtor 
to Gk>vemment to the extent of 80,000 tumans (£16,000). 
He got another Mustaufi to examine his accounts, and 
the latter brought him out a creditor to the amount of 
40,000 tumans, thus showing to what an extent both the 
Government and the. governors are at the mercy of their 
Mustaufis. 

The Muaiyid-ud-Doul^, the governor-general, received 
me in the uniform of an Amir-i-Tuman, or general oi ten 
thousand, with its star and sash. His Highness wore the 
jewelled portrait of the Shah round his neck, the highest 
decoration in Persia. 

My next visitor was the Hakim Bashi, the governor- 
general’s doctor, who spoke French. In Persia no man of 
any position is known by his name, but by his title, and 
to get a title from the Shah is the one thing that gives a 
man admission into society. The doctor at the time of 
my arrival rejoiced in the title of Muawin-ul-Atibba, or 
the Supporter of Physicians, but after his return to 
Teheran I heard that he had dropped the physician and 
joined the Persian Foreign Office, and had blossomed into 
the Muntazam-ul-Mulk, or the Manager of the Country. 

After the doctor came the Nusrat-ul-Mulk, the chief of 
the Timuris in Perria and the governor of the frontier 
districts of Jam, Bakhurz, and Khaf on the Herat border, 
in which his tribesmen were mostly located. He was an 
old and futhfiil servant of the Persian Gk>vemment, and 
had been given his title and the rank of Amir-i-Tuman by 
Nasir-ud-din Shah on his firat visit to Mashhad in 1867, 
for services rendered during the Turkoman raids on the 
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Pendan frontiOT. He was subsequently nominated the 
deputy to the governor-general and also oommander-in- 
nViief of theibroes.in Khurasan, but in 1895 the poor old 
Tnan had a terrible fall. The then governor-general, the 
Asaf-ud-Dowlah, sent for him one day to the citadel, and 
there suddenly seized and deported him from Mashhad. 
Things might have gone hardly with him had not the 
Shah sent for him to Teheran, where he found a safe 
retreat. 

Another chief of the Timuris whom 1 subsequently 
made the acquaintance of was Mir Asadulla E[han, the 
Shaukat-ud-Dowlah. He was the head of some 300 
families who emigrated from Herat to Khurasan at the 
time of the siege of Herat by the Hissam-us-Sultanah 
in 1856. He received his title and the rank of Amir-i- 
Tuman from Nasir-ud-din Shfdi in 1893, and after the 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk’s deposition he was appointed governor 
of Jam and Zorabad in his place, Bakhurz and Khaf 
being given to others. 

One of my next visitors was the Malik-ut-Tujar, the 
head of the merchants, a fine-looking long-bearded old 
man belonging to Ispahan, and a brother of the mint- 
master at Teheran. He told me that he had lived for 
two years at Constantinople, and another brother of 
his had lived and died a silk merchant in France. He 
himself was the farmer of the turquoise mines, out of 
which he was supposed to have made a fortune. He 
had a partner at Marseilles and another at Moscow, 
and when I returned his call I met the latter, who had 
only just arrived back, in Busnan clothes, and had barely 
had time to change into Persian ones before I came in. 

The head of the Perraan telegraphs in Khurasan, a 
Kajar ptinoe, also came to call, and so did the chief 
of the post-office. This man’s grandfather was a Kizil- 
bash of Kabul in the service of Amir Dost Muhammad 
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at the time of the first Afghan war, but subsequently 
migrated to Mashhad, where his two sons, and afterwards 
his grandson, were in turn British agents under the 
orders of various British ministers at Teheran. The 
grandson entered the Persian service and opened the 
first post-office at Mashhad in 1875. For his services 
he received firom the Shah in 1894 the rank of Sartip 
of the first class and the title of Mushir-ul-Wazarah, or 
the Adviser of Ministers. I also made the acquaintance 
of the Hafiz-us-Siha or the Protector of Health, a Persian 
doctdr educated in the Teheran College, who held the 
post corresponding to our sanitary commissioner. This 
gentleman for his services shortly afterwards, during 
an outbreak of cholera, got the high-sounding title of 
Malik-ul-Hukama, or King of Physicians 

I must not forget to mention either our next-door neigh- 
bour at the British Consulate, the Muhandis or Persian 
ei^[ineer. He held no diploma, but apparently that is not 
necessary to become an engineer in Persia. He had been 
first of all the surveyor and afterwards the Persian com- 
missioner on duty with General MacLean during the 
settlement of the Hashtadan boundary dispute on the 
Afghan-Persian border. In 1895 he was sent down to 
Sistan, and that killed him. He died soon after lus 
return, and his son succeeded him as the local engineer. 
The son is now a Sarhang or lieutenant-colonel, and will 
doubtless rise as his father did, and leave just as big 
a case fiiU of stars. He showed me his father’s badges, 
commencing with the little star of a Yawar and going 
right through the six grades to Sartip of the first dass. 
A Yawar is commonly translated “Major,” but it does 
not correspond to that, and answers more nearly to 
our Indian rank of Subadar miyor. A Yawar has no 
rank or position, and in the army he often rises firom 
the ranks. In civil departments, a man when first 
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appointed may be given the rank of Yawar, but officials 
in these departments never rise higher than Sartip or 
colonel. Any further promotion as a rule is gpven in 
titles. 

The visits that I have mentioned give a fair idea of 
Persian official society in a provincial town. From my 
colleague, M. Ylassow, the Russian consul-general, and 
his wife and fajuily we all received the kindest of 
welcomes. Our party at the British Consulate was re- 
duced before long by the departure of Napier to India. 
He was able to obtain permission through M. Ylassow to 
travel by the Transcaspian Railway from Ashkabad to 
Uzunada, the then terminus on the Caspian, and the 
driver of a small phaeton, with four ponies harnessed 
abreast, contracted to drive him the 160 miles from 
Mashhad to Ashkabad in four days for 22 tumans, or 
£4, 10s. Some hours after his departure a telegram 
arrived for him. One of our Turkoman postal' sowars 
started off in the evening, caught him up 60 miles out 
the next morning, delivered the tel^am, and was back 
again the day after, all on the same horse, and as firesh 
as if he had only been out for an ordinary stage. I must 
say our Turkoman couriers were excellent men at long- 
distance rides. 1 never knew better. Shortly before 
Napier left us, a Russian traveller, Prince Galitsin, arrived 
at Mashhad, and we were all invited by M. and Madame 
Ylassow to the Russian Consulate to meet him. He had 
been travelling through Siberia and showed me his route 
on the map— along the Chinese frontier from Tomsk and 
down through the Cossack settlements there to Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, and thence to Merv and Bala Murghab. 
Having seen this, he was going to spend his leave the 
next year, he said, in a trip to Canada, to compare that 
country with Siberia. 

With Prince Ghditzin came Captain Lomakm, the 
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PiistAT or police officer of Rusuan Sarakhs, who was 
kind enough to invite Thomson to pay him a visit at 
Sarakhs, and subsequently entertained him most hospi- 
tably during his three days’ stay there. 

On the 17th November 1893 we had a severe shook 
of earthquake in Mashhad, the same that destroyed the 
town of Kuohan, 92 miles away. I was sitting at dinner 
at the time, and despite the 3^-feet thickness of the walls 
of the house everything shook so that 1 was by no 
means sorry to find myself out in the verandah. The 
shock was a long one, and when it ceased a roar of 
“ AUah-u-Akbar ” came up from the town, and many a 
man, I fancy, was calling louder on his Giod than he had 
ever done before. 

Shortly after this M%jor Massy of the. 19th Bengal 
Lancers, who had been travelling in Persia, arrived at 
Mashhad. He had hoped to travel through Trans- 
caspia and see something of Russian territory before 
returning to India, but permission was refused, so he 
then arranged to travel down with me to Sistan, and to 
return to India by the Quetta route. Why the Rusnan 
authorities in Central Asia should prohibit British officers 
travelling there it is difficult to say. Russians have told 
me the reason was that Russian officers were not per- 
mitted to visit India, but that, I assured them, was all a 
mistake on their part, as not only were Russian officers 
£ree to visit India whenever they liked, but they did npt 
even require a passport^ much less a special permit, to do 
so, and they would be warmly welcomed by the Britidi 
officers in India whenever they did come. The only 
difficulty that I know of is that Russian officers are not 
permitted to travel to India through Afghanistan, but 
the Amir has been perfectly impartial in that reqwct. 
He does not permit the Englishman to travel through to 
Russian territory any more than he permits the Russian 

D 
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to travol througli to India. Russiaii officors can travol 
freely through Persia or else round by sea, and tJie pity 
is that they do not take advantage of their opportunities 
to come and see us oftener. As it is the Russian affects 
to believe that India is closed to him, and this justifies in 
his mind, the closing of Transcaspia and Turkistan to 
the Britisher. The consequence of this want of inter- 
course between Russians and English in Asia is that each 
has the most erroneous ideas about the other. Both 
sides would learn to appreciate the other more did they 
know each other better, and there can be no doubt that 
a little more friendly intercourse would greatly tend to 
eliminate the suq)icion and distrust with which the 
Russian frontier officer is now apt to regard everything 
done by the English. For Englishmen in Mashhad the 
general prohibition to travel by the Transcaspian Rail- 
way is specially hard. The difficulties and delay in 
getting leave simply to pass through to Europe are often 
so great that I have known a man take the twenty days’ 
inarch to Astarabad, to embark on the Caspian from there, 
rather than wait on the chance of a permit to go to the 
Caspian by rail from Ashkabad. I must say, though, 
that when permisiuon has once been granted, Engliabmen 
as a rule are treated with every kindness and civility 
throughout Russian territory. 
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TUBBAT-I-HAIDABl AND TABAS. 

Masst’s leave was limited, so I determined to start for 
Sistan without delay. Our arrangements for the march 
were soon complete. In Persia one soon learns to dis- 
card the palatial tents vised in India. Large Indian tents 
are excellent things for standing camps, but they take 
many men and much time to pitch, and after many years 
of constant travelling I have come to the conclusion that 
they are too big for every-day marching. I have often 
wondered, indeed, why the Indian Government, in their 
desire for economy, have not long ago substituted the 
more handy and less expensive Swiss cottage and Kash- 
mir tents for the big double-pole and 'single-pole tents 
that are now kept up for the use of district officers when 
on tour. Except one Swiss cottage-tent for the mess, 
we took nothing with us but small ELashmir and Kabul 
tents, and these we found ample for all our wants. How- 
ever, after cutting down all impedimenta to the lowest, 
we still found that we had by no means a small camp. 
First of all we had to get extra Farashes as tent-pitchers, 
and these were a mixed lot. We had amongst them a 
Herat! fianier, a Kandahar! tailor, a Turk carpenter, and 
a Penuan tent-mender; two Hazarahs, men who had 
worked on the Bolan Railway in India, and a KabulL 
Then we had to take with us ten or a doaen Turkoman 
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oouriers to keep up our postal oommunioation on the 
road, and also to help as camp watchmen at night. A 
Persian guaid of a vakil and four surbazes, correspond- 
ing to a ncdk and four Sepoys of our Indian army, 
formed the official escort, but as they had only rusty 
old muskets and ndther cartridges nor clothes, they 
were not of much use for either protection or show. 
The only really armed men were my three Indian 
cavaliy orderlies. The party consisted of Major Mas^, 
Dr. Duke, and my Indian assistant, Khan Bahadiu 
Moula Bakhsh, Vith a couple of Indian derks and a 
hospital compounder, and a total all told of some 
50 men, including servants, couriers, orderlies, guards, 
Farashes, grooms, &c., with 24 horses, 30 mules, and 
38 camels, and seme 18 or 20 muleteers and camel- 
men. We all moved out into camp at Turuk on the 
11th December 1893. 

The last to arrive Just as we were starting were the 
guard of Persian soldiers, and the poor men when they 
did turn up had nothing but their ragged thin blue 
cotton suits. There was not such a thing as even a 
greatcoat for them in Mashhad, and all the Wazir could 
say was thi^ warm clothing diould be made up for them, 
and sent after us. To take men on a journey in mid- 
winter in such attire was an impossibility ; so when the 
promised warm clothing did not turn up we did what 
best we could on the road to dothe the men oturselves. 
I must say that in the end the Wazir was as good as his 
word, for some two months afterwards, one day towards 
the end of February, in Sutan, just as the hot weather 
there was oommendng, a sowar turned up with the pro- 
mised suits tied up on his horse behind him, having 
travelled after us some 500 miles, a fair example of 
Persian military efficiency. 

From Turuk we went first to Sharifisbad, fifteen miles 
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along the Teheran high-road, and then struck south into 
the country of the Karai, a local tribe who at one time 
held a position of considerable importance. 

According to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, Amir Khan, chief 
of the Kartis, was appointed to the charge of Matiihad 
under Shah Rukh by Ahmed Khan Durani in 1749. 
At the beginning of the present century the tribe came 
to great prominence under their chief Ishak Khan, who 
in 1813 incited the various tribes to rise in rebellion and 
to advance on Mashhad. They were apparently worsted, 
however, and Ishak Khan had to beg for forgiveness 
in 1816. Both he and his son, Hasan Ali Khan, were 
subsequently killed in Mashhad. Muhammad Khan, 
another son of Ishak Khan, then took up the rebellion, 
and the Kara! and Hazarah tribes combined to take 
Mashhad. Peace was not restored till the governor 
Muhammad Wall Mirza was recalled. In 1827 Halaku 
Mirza was appointed governor, and advanced on Turbat>i* 
Haidari, but owing to the opposition of the other Khu- 
rasani nobles he was unable to do anything against the 
Karai, and had to return to Mashhad. Muhammad Khan 
became more powerful than ever, and took possession of 
the town of Mashhad in 1829, but was at last subdued 
by Ahmad Ali Mirza, son of Fateh Ali Shah. He, how- 
ever, retuned a sort of semi-independent existence, and 
never thoroughly acknowledged the authority of the 
Kajars. After his death the tribe lost their independ- 
ence, and gradually the hereditary chiefship was abolished 
and the tribe placed under the Persian governors for the 
time being of Turbat-i-HaidarL The E^arai now num- 
ber about three thousand families. They are said to be 
of Turk origin, to have originally been brought from 
Turkistan by one of the Mongol kings, and to have been 
taken to Syria. Amir Timur (1369-1405) located them 
in Fan^ whence they were brought to Khurasan by Shah 
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Ismail Safavi (1499-1523), and after residing for some 
time at Merv and Herat they finally settled at Turbat-i- 
Haidari. The tribe now provides one rej^ent of in- 
fantry. Of these half are on duty, and the other half 
on furlough, the detachments being relieved every six 
months. 

We crossed the pass known as Gud4r-i-Muhammad 
Mirza at a height of 6540 feet, and camped at Asadabad, 
in wet and cold weather. The next day the rain turned 
to snow, with a bitter east wind, and we had to push on 
to Kaskak to get over the Bedar Pass before the snow 
melted. This pass, 6700 feet in height, has a steep 
descent on the southern side throt^h soft earth, and the 
camels just got over it in time. Next morning, some 
three miles from Turbat-i-Hmdari, we were met by the 
governor, accompanied by Sarhang Ali Muhammad TThan 
Karai, his son Sultan Abdur Baza Khan and some thirty 
Karai horsemen, and we all rode in together. 

The Karai horsemen con^t of 150 sowars, armed 
mostly with old muzzle-loading guns carried on their 
backs, and they serve locally in the Turbat-i-Haidari 
district. Their establishment comprises one Sarhang, 
one Yawar, three Sultans or Resaldars each in command 
of fifty men, one pay clerk, and one writer. Each sowar 
receives pay at the rate of 17 tumans (£8, 8s.) in cash 
and 2^ kharwars or 1625 lbs. of grain a year, whidi 
would not go far towards keeping a man and his horse, 
with a wife and family as well, if he had not land to 
cultivate in addition. 

Turbat-i-Haidari presents- a very tumble-down appear- 
ance when first seen. The walls are high, and were 
formerly strong, hut are now broken in all directions. 
In former days the people had all to live within the 
walls to save thexxiselves from Turkoman raids. Now 
most of them have moved out into the surrounding 
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villages, and the present town only occupies a fraction 
of what was formerly inhabited, and probably does not 
contain more than 500 houses. The ruined citadel 
marked the residence of the last chief of the Karais. 
Half the town, and certainly all the boys, were assembled 
on the top of the ancient rampart to see us come in as 
w;e passed along to the caravansarai at the south-west 
corner of the town, where most of our party secured 
quarters. I myself was put up in a couple of rooms 
close by, and the governor, having escorted us thus far, 
took leave for the time, and came back to pay his formal 
visit in the afternoon. Haji Muhammad Mirza Kasbif, 
now the Edshif-us-Sultanah, to give him his last title, 
had spent ten years of his life in Paris attached to 
the Persian Legation there, and spoke French well. 
When I returned his call we rode through the bazar, 
which was some 150 yards in length, and of the usual 
shape of four streets radiating from a large dome in 
the centre, each street being covered with a domed roof 
throughout. I was astonished to see so much business 
going on. I found the bazar thronged with people, and 
showing every sign of commercial activity. Several 
Russian Armenians were settled in the town engaged in 
the wool trade, which was said to be almost entirely in 
their hands, and there was also a large trade in dried 
plums and fruits of sorts. On return 'from my visit 1 
received the old Elarai Sarhang and his son, and in the 
evening the governor came to dine with us. It was 
here at Turbat-i-Haidari that I first came in for the 
ceremony of having a sheep’s throat out in front of me 
on my arrival at the town, a custom which I afterwards 
found was idmost universal throughout the country. 
The sacrifice is supposed to bring good luck, and the 
ceremony is apparently gone through on the arrival of 
any special visitor. The sheep is thrown down on its 
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back on the road, and its throat is cat right in front of 
the visitor in whose honotir it is sacrificed, and the blood 
is allowed to flow in front of him, so that he crosses it 
on his way in. 

The town of Turbat-i-Haidari derives its name from 
the twuM or tomb of a saint named Kutb-ud-din Haidar, 
who is buried in a large, domed, red-brick mausoleum. 
When visiting this tomb I found several darweshes or 
religious mendicants established there, and thinking that 
one man looked like an Indian, 1 addressed him in 
Hindustani, and he replied at once.. He turned out to 
be an old sowar of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, and he said 
that he had left Peshawur thirty years ag^. The way 
these mendicants wander about the world is very curious, 
and most of them seem to have no home or home ties 
of any description. One can understand Muhammadans 
flourishing in Persia, but it has always struck me as 
particularly curious how the Hindus made their way 
from India to Baku on the Caspian Sea and back again 
in former years. The Hindu temple where they kept up 
the perpetual fire was still intact when I first visited 
Baku in 1881, but the Hindu Fakir was no longer 
the custodian there. Petroleum factories had driven 
him out, but only just before my arrivaL The revenue 
of the Turbat-i-Hiddari district was said to be 70,000 
tumans (£14,000), but this did not include the Khaliaa 
or crown lands, which were supposed to yield another 
10,000 kharwars of grain. The district was at one time 
famed for its silk, but disease destroyed the silkworms, 
and the industry has been almost put an end to. Tea, 
indigo, tin and copper sheets, and some piece goods were 
imported from India, but we found that most of the 
piece goods in the bazar were Brussian, and that all other 
things came from Rusm. 

On leaving we sent all the baggage on ahead, and then 
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remained behind ourselves for breakfast, the servants 
afterwards packing up the breakfast things on their 
mules and riding on with u& The Persian dbddri, as it 
is called, is an excellent institution in this respect. It 
consists of two large leather bags joined together and 
made to fit the two sides of a mule or pony, and the 
man rides on the top. These bags are fitted up for all 
culinary apjdiances, there being one place for the spit, 
another for the samovar or hot*water um, and a box 
containing tea cups and saucers strapped on behind. 
The cook and the two peshJekidmats or table servants 
who had these oibd&ri mules could always stop and give 
us a meal at any time anywhere on the roadside. It 
was marvellous the amount of things these bags of theirs 
seemed to contain. 

We reached the southern limit of the Turbat-i> 
Haidari district at Miandeh, and there the official 
deputed by the governor to accompany us took his 
leave. Tabas territory, we were told, commenced just 
beyond. 

At the village of Ghujd we apparently formed quite a 
show, as aU the people were out to see us pass, the 
women, all clad in white, sitting on the tops of the vralls, 
and the men in the streets below. A little way beyond 
we were met by the chief of Tabas’s Nizir and Mirakhor, 
with a carriage and pair for our use, but it was as much 
as the horses could do to pull the carriage through the 
sand as it was, and we allowed it to precede us in state. 
Two miles out from Jumand I was met by the chiefs two 
grandsons and the deputy-governor with led horses imd 
some twenty sowars, who escorted us into our camp on 
the south of the town, where the old chief sent presents 
of sheep and fruit to meet us on our arrival. The weather 
was cloudy and cold, and the thermometer went down to 
23° F., which is as low as one cares for in tents. The 
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next day was Christmas Day, and it opened brighter, and 
we had the sun out agun. In the morning the chiefs 
eldest son, with the Wazir and the chiefs two grandsons, 
paid their formal visit, and in the afternoon I paid my 
visit to the old chief, accompanied by Massy, Duke, and 
Moula Bakhsh. We rode through the vUlage to the 
ark, or so-called citadel, a walled enclosure in the centre 
of the village, now mostly in ruins, where the chief was 
living. The son and grandsons met us outside the door, 
and inside we found the old man seated. He was just 
able to rise from his chair to receive us, that was all ; 
but though so weak physically, he showed himself a 
clever and well-informed old man in conversation, and 
it was a pleasure to talk to him. Duke had already 
been to see him in the morning at his special request, 
but he was seventy-seven yeem of age, and his life was 
evidently running out fast, and there was little that a 
doctor could do. 

The old chief asked lots of questions about England 
and India, and told us that he had a turquoise mine in 
his territory, which he had formerly worked at a profit, 
but the turquoise veins spread about through the rook, 
and when they had got down some thirty yards they could 
get no farther, and the works were abandoned. He was 
pressing in his invitations to us to return vi& Tabas, pro- 
mising us excellent oorial and ibex [footing in the billa 
around, but unfortunately I was unable to go that way. 

The village of Jumand, the headquarters of the Gkin»- 
bad district, turned out to be a straggling, thinly-inhaUted 
place, consisting mostly of enclosures of poUsrd mulberry 
trees, though there was comparatively little silk culture 
re m a ining . The total revenue of Tabas was said to be 
only 30,000 tumans (£6000) per annum, of which the 
districts of Gunabad contributed 10,000, Tun 10,000, 
and Tabas and Bqistan 5000 each. 
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In the eyening the eldest son came to dine with us, 
aocompanied by the two grandsons and the Wa^. The 
second and third sons of the chief we did not see, one 
being the deputy-governor of Tabas and the other of 
Tun, where they then were. 

The Government of Tabas for a long time past had 
been in the hands of the chiefs family. Originally of 
Arab origin, and said to have been brought to Persia 
from Arabia by one of the kings of the Safavian dynasty 
(14991—736), they made themselves practically inde- 
pendent as the governorship became hereditary under 
the title of the Vakil-i-Tabas. Mir Muhammad Khan, 
the last Vakil-i-Tabas, is said to have taken Nadir Mirza, 
son of Shah Rukh, prisoner in 1776, and also to have 
defended Mashhad against the Afghans under Madad 
Khan. 

He was succeeded by Haji Muhammad Bakir Khan, 
the chief who received me and who was granted 
the title of Imad-ul-Mulk by Nasir-ud-din Shah during 
his first visit to Khurasan in 1867 ; by which title the 
chiefiship has ever mnce been known. I may here add 
that I never saw Muhammad Bakir Khan again, as he 
died in 1894. He was generally believed to have been 
one of the wealthiest chiefs of Khurasan, and to have 
possessed large hordes of treasure and jewels, but 
whether this was the case or not it is impossible to say. 
He did not trust any of his sons, and died without 
confiding his secrets to any one or even making a wilL ' 
On his death the hidden treasure was either never found 
or else it was made away vrith. What jewels were found 
by his sons were at once disposed of to ruse cash. The 
amount realised being only 29,000 tumans (£5800), 
landed property was disposed of to make up the amount 
to 40,000 tumans (£8000), which sum was expended 
by them in presents to the Shah, the prime minister 
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the gOTemor-general, and the Wa^ of Khurasan for 
permisaion to retain their father’s government. The 
eldest son, Ali Akbar Khan, was accordingly given his 
father’s title of Imad-ul-Mulk and the government of 
Tabas. The second son, Muhammad Raza Khan, and 
the third son, Abul Kasim Khan, were given the titles 
of Imad-i>Diwan and Mu’in-i-Diwan respectively, and 
were appointed deputy-governors of districts under 
their brother. This arrangement, however, only lasted 
for a short time. It was not long before the eldest 
brother lost &e government owing to his own incom- 
petence, combined with the intrigues of his brothers and 
the enmity of the priests, who denounced him as a Babi. 
He was summoned to Teheran, and his next brother, 
who managed to give a good present by selling his 
landed property, was appointed to succeed him. In 
1896 the latter was also dismissed, and the district 
of Tabas was then g^ven to the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, the 
chief of Sistan, who had manried a grand-daughter of the 
old Imad-ul-MuUc, and who gave large cash presents 
far the appointment. The Hashmat-ul-Mulk, however, 
only remained in possession for about a year. By that 
time the Imad-ul-Mulk, the eldest brother, who was at 
Teheran, had contrived to raise enough money to get 
himself reinstated. The Hashmat-ul-Mulk, however, 
was not to be beaten. He outbid the Imad-ul-Mulk 
and was reappointed. When the Rokn-ud-Dowlah 
arrived at Madihad in 1897 as governor-general of 
Khurasan, the Hashmat-ul-Mulk was again dismissed 
and the second brother, the Imad-i-Diwan, was re- 
appointed governor of Tabas in his place. This appoint- 
ment, however, was not confirmed by the Fernan 
Government, who ordered the eldest brother, the Imad- 
ul-Mulk, who by this time had raised sufficient money to 
give a third present, to be again rmnstated, the second 
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brother’s title being raised from Imad-i-Diwan to Imad- 
ul-Miunalik in compensation. Thus the case stood when 
1 left — what will happen the future alone can tell, but 
it looks as if the 'various brothers will sorn be im- 
poverished, and that a generation hence their descendants 
will probably be found occupying a position little re- 
moved from that of peasant. 

The road to ruin is a rapid one in Persia, and the case 
of Tabas is a typical one of the fall of many of the 
hereditary families of Khurasan who were so powerful at 
the beginning of the present century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KAIN AND BIRJAND. 

From Jumand ve had a bare stony plain to cross to 
KiiTrhk, a good-sizcd village lying at the foot of the 
Siah Koh hills, that here bound the Gunabad district on 
the south. The land was neatly terraced up the slope 
to the village, and full of pollard mulberries. We passed 
a fine building domed and covered with tiles, the mauso- 
leum of Sultan Muhammad, said to have been a brother 
of Iman Basa at Mashhad, and we noticed a number of 
muUas and saiyids about. Our camp was besieged all 
day by crowds of villagers, who seemed to be quite con- 
tent so long as they could sit and look at the unusual 
ught of faringhis in their midst. Their only work 
seemed to be the manufacture of ourioiu little inlaid 
pocket-saws. 

At the villages of Khizri and Dasht-i-Fiaz the whole 
population turned out to see us pass, and we noticed a 
decided difference in the people. The men mostly wore 
sheepskin hats, and only a few of them turbans. The 
women were darker and redder in the face, and wore a 
checked scarf instead of the white one we had hitherto 
seen. Supplies were plentiful and cheap — so cheap, in 
fact, that I was told fowls could be bought at the rate of 
three for a kran, or about a penny-halfpenny apiece. . 

At Nughab we were met by the deputy-governor of 
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Kain and a party of eight sowars who had been sent out 
by the chief to meet us and escort us into Kijand. 

The old town of Kain we found consisted of only a 
few poor houses inside the walls, while the bazar, the 
musjid, the madrasa, and the greater part of the town 
was outside. We rode through the so<^!alled bazar, but 
it condsted of nothing but a few dyers’ and bootmakers’ 
shops. The musjid was the only buildmg that rose above 
the rest, and that, according to an inscription on a stone 
over the arch, was built in aj>. 1368. 

The silk trade had greatly decreased during the past 
ten years, and the growing of saffron had taken its place. 
Owing to the high prices prevailing, the cultivation of 
this was increasing year by year. Formerly, I was told, 
the price was six or seven miakals for a kran — say four- 
pence an ounce, but it had gone up to two and a half 
miskals or one Indian tola per kran. The inhabitants 
largely consisted of saiyids and nmllaa, neither of whom 
in Persia can be reckoned among the working-classes. 
Since the cultivation of opium had been introduced, they 
had taken greatly to the smoking of it> and the sad 
results were only too visible. 

No tax other than the usual land revenue is levied on 
opium cultivation in Fertia, and the extraordinary cheap- 
ness of the drug tends greatly to the excessive use of it. 
The custom of smoking opium is becoming universal 
amongst men, women, and children, and must have a 
baneful effect on the country generally before long. It 
is the smoking, not the eating of opium that seems to 
have such very bad effects. 

The trade of Kain I found to be larger with Bandar 
Abbas on the Persian Gulf than with Mashhad and 
Sabzawar on the north. Saffiron, opium, silk, and skins 
were exported to Bandar Abbas ; and drugs, iron dieet- 
ings, spices, indigo, and tea imported in return. Boughly 
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q>eakmg, two-thirds of the trade was said to go to 
' PftTiHA.r Abbas and one-third to Mashhad and Sabza- 
war. The sugar was all Rusinan, and came direct from 
Sabzawar. 

I ascended the bills to the south of the town to 
examine the old ruined fort. The walls were all built 
of stone and mortar, and enclosed a space of considerable 
extent. We had a climb over the hills to see a second 
and similar, but smaller, fort to the east, known as the 
Ejla-i-Dukhtar. We saw fresh traces of ibex and oorial 
on the way, but did not come across any. One curious 
thing on the top of the hiUs was a hole in the ground 
from which emanated hot air or steam. The rooks round 
the hole were all wet and ooTered with green moss, which 
could not hare existed in such a place except in a hot- 
house atmosphere. There^ had been twelve degrees of 
frost the night before, and the ice had not thawed in the 
shade all day. 

Next morning. New Yeai^s Day, 1894, we divided up 
into two parties. Massy and Duke went off on a trip to 
Durukhsh to see the carpet-weaving there, while I went 
on with Moula Bakhsh by the direct road to Biijand. 
My first march was to Rdm, crossing a pass in the hills 
on the way, and then on through more hills to Sehdeh, 
which turned out to be the home of the Naib of Kain, 
who was escorting us, and who showed me with much 
pride the caravansarai he had built, for which good work, 
as 1 told him, I trusted he would get due reward in 
heaven. The village contained some 150 houses, and we 
had to take supplies with us for the next day at Ghip, a 
small place of only 15 houses where nothing was procur- 
able. The road gradually ascended througb hills the whole 
way, and the cold was so great that the ice did not even 
melt in the sun the whole day. I was clad in about 
half-ardozen layers of the thid^t things I had, and an 
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Afghan Bantk greatcoat on the top of all, and it waa not 
a bit too warm. 

On the 4th January 1894 I arriTed at Biijand. 
About two miles from the town I was met by the 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk, the chief of Kain, as he is called, 
though he lives at Biijand, his father having been the 
Amir of Xain. That title, though, has not been continued 
to the son by the Persian Gk)vemment, a fact which of 
itself marks one step in the gradual reduction of the 
independence of this formerly hereditary ohiefship. 

With the Shaukat-ul-Mulk were his cousin Haji 
Abdul Ali Khan, the Sarhang commanding the Persian 
artillery stationed at Biijand, and some thirty mounted 
and twenty footmen and led horses, &o. The chief 
himself drove out in a carriage and invited me to drive 
back with him, but 1 persuaded him to ride instead, and 
we rode in together through the bazar to my camp on 
the other side of the town, where he catue in and had tea. 
The chief had prepared his garden house for us, but this 
I declined, as, with so many men and animals, damage, I 
thought, might possibly be done to the garden. 

Directly the Shaukat-ul-Mulk had left^ his brother, 
the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, the chief of Sistan, sent to express 
his regret at having been prevented by illness from 
coming out to meet me, and here I must give some of 
the family history. The two brothers, Mir Ism^ Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk, chief of Kiun and Birjand, and Mir AK 
Akbar Khan, Haahmat-ul-Mulk, chief of Sistan, are now 
both about fifty years of age. The founder of the Kain 
family, Mir Ali Khan, of the Arab tribe of Khuaaima, is 
said to have been forced to emigrate from Aralna to 
Khurasan in the time of the Khalifa Harun-ul-Radiid 
(786-809), and to have settled in the Kaindt district. 
The tribe were wealthy fiockowners, and gradually in- 
creased in power till Mir Alam Khan, their chief, became 

E 
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Amir of about the end of the Berenteenth century. 
His son, Mir Masum Khan, is sud to have been in the 
service of Nadir Shah (1736—1747), and his grandson, 
.Mir Alam Khan II., is said to have been the man who 
depriTed Shah Rukh, the grandson of Nadir Shah, of his 
eyesight at Mashhad in 1748. In the disturbances that 
subsequently ensued Mir Alam Kban 11. gained great 
power, and even proclaimed himself Amir of Khurasan, 
but was forced Ahmad Shah Abdali to take refuge in 
flight. He is said to have been succeeded as Amir of 
Kain by Mir Ismail Khan, and the latter by Mir Alam 
Khan III., the grandfather of Mir Alam Khan IV., 
Hashmat-ul-Mulk, the father of the present brotJiers, 
who was the Amir of Elain so well known in the days of 
General Sir Frederick Gk)ldsmid's mission to Sistan in 
1872. He died at Mashhad in 1891, and on his death 
the title of Hashmat-ul-Mulk was given to his elder son, 
Mir Ali Akbar Khan, with the governorship of Sistan, 
and a new title, that of Shaukat-ul-Mulk, was conferred 
on the second son, Mir Ismail Khan, with the governor- 
ship of Kain. The Peruan Government, by thus splitting 
the family up, were enabled to reduce its power and also 
to drop the title of Amir, and the sons are now umply 
designated the Hukmrins or governors of Kain and Sistan 
respectively. Once the power of the family has thus 
been broken, the probability is that the hereditary govern- 
ment in time will go too, and in the end the governors 
of K ai n will come to be ordinary Persian officials with 
no local connection, who will come -and go with each new 
governor - general, just as the governor of Turbat-i- 
Haidari does at present. 

The day aftef my arrival Massy and Duke rejoined 
me from their trip to Durukhsh. They told me that 
they foimd carpet-weaving in full swing there, and the 
carpets manufactured were siud to command high prices 
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at Teheran and Constantinople. The colours were too 
glaring, though, for English taste, and the use of aniline 
dyes was uniTersal ; but the texture was good, some of 
the finer carpets being very beautiful, with a velvety nap 
rare in other Pernan carpets. The prices asked, though, 
were prohibitive. Shortly after their arrival I received 
formal vLuts from both the Hashmat-ul-Mulk and the 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk. The former drove over in his car* 
riage from the village of Hajiabad, six miles out, where 
he lived. He came alone, his eldest son, then some 
fourteen years of age, being away in Sistan, acting as 
deputy-governor for his father. The Shaukat-ul-Mulk 
came accompanied by his younger brother, Muhammad 
Ibrahim Khan, his cousin, and the Sarhang of artillery. 
The old Amir of Kain was said to have left 60,000 
tumans (£12,000) in cash, as well as a large amount of 
jewellery and arms and considerable landed property, and 
when I was at Biijand the division of this amongst the 
sons had not yet been arranged, and was givinsr rise to 
much friction between the brothers. 

I returned the Shaukat-ul-Mulk's visit at his resi- 
dence in the village of Abidin, about 1| miles out of 
the town. The chief had here built for himself a re- 
ception-room some 25 feet in length, with verandahs 
on either side and a fortified enclosure at the back of 
it for his andarwn, or family quarters. The village for- 
merly occupied by his father, named Akbarabad, a mile 
to the east, was left uninhabited. The chief told us his 
territory extended as far as Bandan on the Sistan side, 
and to the village of Sar Chah-i-Amari at the edge of 
the desert, 12 fiursakhs from Biijand, on the Kirman 
side. Beyond that there intervened a waterless tract 
60 farsakhs across, and the Kirman territory commenced 
on the other side. Camel kaJUat, he said, crossed this 
desert tract in three days and three nights, the men 
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taking water for themselves, hut the camels getting none 
the whole way. By this route oaravans could reach 
Bandar Abbas in twenty-dght days, viz., thirteen days 
from Biijand to Kirman, and fifteen days, from Kirman to 
Bandar Abbas. The longer route more to the east, round 
by Neh and Bim, took fifty days. Caravans, though, only 
went to Bandar Abbas once a year, going and returning 
during the winter. No one could go in summer, he 
said, on account of the heat. Finally the chief showed 
us his coUeotion of g^uns and rifles, in which he took great 
interest. The majority of these, I believe, he inherited 
from his father, and he had some good ones as well of 
his own. He also showed us some Snider cartridges that 
he had had made by hand in Biijand. These had a 
solid brass base, and his workmen had turned out about 
a thousand of them. The Sistan chief, the Hariunat-ul- 
Mulk, received us in tents. With our tea he gave us 
some excellent macaroons and sweetmeats, which he said 
had been specially prepared for us by his family. 

While at Biijand I reomved a visit from the Mu»- 
taufi of Kain, a young man, who had taken part in the 
assessment of the revenue of both Kain and Sistan, and 
had thus acquired a thorough knowledge of both districts. 
I also went, at the request of the Sarhang of artillery, 
to inspect his g^uns. He received us in full umform — 
a dark tunic and trousers tucked into hug^ boots with 
spurs, and his white sash and star of Sarhang on his 
breast, while a guard of honour of about a dozen of his 
men presented arms. They had the usual blue calico 
artillery uniform, with blue shoulder-straps and a blue 
band on the hat and trousers. All the men were Azar- 
baijanis, and apparently the whole of the artillery in 
Persia is recruited from the Turks of that ]«ovince. 
The g^uns comdsted of six brass pieces, five of which 
were smooth-bores, with inscriprions showing thqr had 
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been manufactured at Teheran some fifty years before. 
The sixth was rifled, having been manufactured so late 
as 1865, but two of the gun-carriages were broken, and 
most of the limbers. The guns had no horses, were 
much honeycombed, and seemed of little use. I subse* 
quently heard that better guns were sent in their place 
the following year. 

Biijand itself was a good-sized town, and was said to 
contain 25,000 people. The town had a flourishing look, 
in so far that all the houses appeared to be inhabited, 
and few ruins were to be seen about, as is generally the 
case in most Persian towns. There were few gardens 
around it, owing to the general want of water. The 
Kanat water in the town was brackish, and sweet water 
had to be brought from springs near the chiefs village 
at the foot of the Kuh-i-Bakiran. These hills, which 
bound the Biijand plain on the south, are said to be 
twelve fiarsakhs in length and four in breadth, and to 
have numbers of small springs in the upland villages, 
to which many people move up in the summer. This 
may account for the want of game in them, as both 
ibex and oorial were said to be scarce. 

As to trade in Bigand, the preponderance was said 
to be with Bandar Abbas, but this did not appear to be 
a certainty. The wool trade was mostly in the hands of 
the Armenian merchants at Sabzawar, who had agents in 
Biijand, and 6000 camel-loads of wool and other goods- 
were said to have been exported during the year to 
Sabzawar for shipment on the Caspian. Sugar appeared 
to be pretty evenly divided between Russian from Sabza- 
war and French from Bandar Abbas, the former selling for 
6^ krans^ and the latter for 7 krans per man of 6^ lbs. 

English ;[neoe goods were said to preponderate over 
Russiaii in the proportion 6 to 3, but how for that 
was actually the case I had no means of testing. How- 
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ever, during the year 3800 oamel-loads of dried fruit, 
skins, sofi&on, and opium had been despatched, it was 
said, by Birjand merchants to Bandar Abbas. These 
camels mostly went the long round via Neh and Bam, 
by which they took two months going and the same 
returning, and they brought back with them piece goods, 
as well as tea, spices, iron, indigo, sugar, and copper. 

Regarding the revenue of Biijsnd, I found that for 
the whole Kain district the amount of 32,300 tumans 
(£6660) was levied in cash from the Shaukat-ul-Mulk 
by the Persian Government. 

On leaving Biijand I called on the Shaukat-ul-Mulk 
to say good-bye, and to thank him for the arrangements 
that had been made for our comfort during our stay. 
Both he and his brother had done their best to show 
their hospitality and make us. welcome in every way. 
Though I declined with thanks their offer to supply the 
whole camp with free rations throughout my stay, stiU 
they made such a point of my accepting their hospitality 
that it would have been discourteous to have refused a 
dinner, and a fine feast all the men had in consequence. 
When I mention that the two brothers between them 
sent something like 100 lbs. of sweetmeats, 50 lbs. of 
sugar, 100 lbs. of ghee, 20 sheep, 300 lbs. of rice, 
300 lbs. of bread, 10 lbs. of tea, with bottles of sherbet 
and lime-juice, and a large supply of saf&on and other 
luxuries, it will not be doubted that our men had their 
work out out for them to do justice to it alL As for 
myself, the difficulty was to find sufficient presents to 
give in return. 

I camped at Biyd, seven miles out, on purpose to 
say good-bye to the Hashmat-ul-Mulk at his village of 
Hajiabad, and then went oh with the Shaukat-ul-Mulk’s 
Farashbashi, who was sent to accompany us to the 
limits of the Eodn district. 'The. part of the road 
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from Biijand to Bandan was very bleidc and cold. 
Our first march, to a place called Mdd, was across 
a bare stony plain with a gradual ascent till we 
got to snow level The village we found contained 
some 300 houses, and the chief work of the place 
was the weaving of a fine sort of Barak or woollen 
cloth. The next stage to Sarbisha was a long one across 
a bleak upland plain. We rode through snow the whold 
distance, and the only sign of mankind was a small water 
reservoir about half-way. Sarbisha contained some 700 
houses, and stretched in a long strip of mud domes all 
along the end of a spur in the hills, and standing at a 
height of something like 5700 feet, the cold was great. 
Snow fell the whole time we were there, and we were 
glad to get down to a lower altitude beyond it. The 
principal occupation of the people seemed to be the 
manufacture of namad or felts. Some miles beyond the 
village we met a Herat! camelman who came up and 
made friends at once, having been formerly employed 
with us on the Afghan Boundary Commission. He was 
on his way to Narmashir. This, he said, was the principal 
henna-growing district in Persia, and thousands of camel- 
loads of it were sent annually from there to Tezd, where 
the leaves were ground into powder before being dis- 
tributed over the country. 

From Sarbisha we had a drop of some 1500 feet down 
to Sahlabad, a small village of some sixty families. Here ' 
the snow changed to xain, and then it froze so hard 
that our tents were as stiff .as boards, and could not 
be ’Struck till they had thawed. 

The plain' beyond was quite different from the bleak 
uplands near Subisha, in so far that it was covered with 
bushes; and two of thmn, the We, arid to be eaten 
by camels when green, and the kUih, a darker-coloured 
wood, both ran up to four and five ibet in height. ' There 
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was also a small shrub called tirikh, about a foot in 
he^bt, which I was told was readily eaten by all animalA 

At the village of Tark we rose again to a height of 
something like 6000 feet, and found ourselves once more 
above snow level. The cold continued great, and my 
Cauoasiav boMik was the greatest comfort on the 
march. No one travelling in winter through Central 
Asia should be without one. They keep the head, neck, 
and ears warm, despite wind, cold, rain, or snow. Tark 
contained about dzty houses, mostly of shoemakers, and 
the water was good, but there was not enough of it for 
much cultivation. 

Two stages farther brought us into Neh, which lay in a 
hollow in the middle of a plain at a level of some 2300 
feet below that of Tark. The principal building in the 
place was a mud fort on a mound, with a citadel held by a 
few men. The village lay around a mass of mud domes, 
and was said to contain about 600 houses. To the north 
was a long row of some fifty windmills, which were worked 
in summer when a north wind blows. The fort was utterly 
in ruins, but the citadel had been k^t in repair and 
stood high, well overlooking the village, and there was a 
good view from it. Neh was the residence of a Naib, or 
deputy of the Shaukat-ul-Mulk, and he came out to meet 
us accompanied by one of the local Ethans. In the 
bazar I found that Rusnan sugar was selling for 6 krans 
a'man, whereas Marsdlles sugar from Bandar Abbas was 
7 krans. This was even cheaper than the Russian sugar 
was selling at Biijand, and showed how the Russian 
boimty system enabled dealers to undersell the French 
sugar and drive it from the market, even so far south as 
this. Russian cotton goods were also for sale in the 
bazar, though in less quantity than English. Wool and 
skins seemed to be the only export, and of these some 
200 oamddoads were said to be sent down annmdly 
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to Bandar Abbas. The principal work of the place 
seemed to be the manufacture of woollen socks and 
gloTes. 

From Neh we made a short march of five miles to 
Khunik-i-Pain, or Lower Khunik. Here we found another 
row of about a dozen windmills i«Tni1i>.r to those at Neh. 
Chirious-looking things they were too. Each windmill con- 
sisted of an upright pole standing between two side-walls 
open at the back to the south, but with two-thirds of 
the q>ace closed to the north. The pole in the centre 
was fixed in a cross-beam at the top, and ran down 
through the millstones in a room below to a pivot 
fixed in the ground. The upper millstone was fixed 
to the pole by wedges and was worked by it, but the 
pole went through the lower stone without moving it. 
This pole was some twenty feet in height, and the 
sails, made of straw, were affixed to it by rods sticking 
out horizontally. The mill was then spun roimd horizon- 
tally by the wiod blowii^ in through the opening to 
the north. 

From here we had a lon^sh march across a bare 
plain to Aliabad, a walled village of some twenty houses. 
According to our aneroids we got down here to an eleva- 
tion of only some 2000 feet, but the cold still continued 
great, and the Kushk fever still continuously pursued me. 
We camped the next day at a place called Shutargardan, 
where there was no villi^ or habitation of any sort, 
simply some brackish water in a river-bed ; and the day 
after we reached Bandan, a walled village at the mouth 
of a gorge in the hills, containing some thirty houses. 
To the east lay a curved Ime of high cliffis. The eleva- 
tion was about 1500 feet, and there was a conriderable 
grove of date trees in the valley just above the village ; 
but for all that it did its best to snow all day. A stream 
of braokirii water ran down from the village of Zaimila- 
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bad to Bandan, and thence away southwards. It was 
along the banks of this that the date groves lay up a 
narrow valley in the hills, and good dates we found were 
procurable at the rate of about 4^ lbs. per kran. or say a 
penny a pound. Massy purchased a large bagful for his 
trip across the Baluchistan desert. We had now arrived 
at the limit of the Kain territory, and the Shaukat-ul- 
Mulk’s Farashbashi and Ghulam, who had accompanied 
us from Birjand, accordingly here took leave and re- 
turned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SISTAN. 

Eight miles out from Bandan, at a spot called Bal-i- 
kamab, we were met by Sultan Abu Turab on the part 
of the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, the chief of Sistan. He left 
Bigand the same day that we did, and rode through to 
Sistan in seven days. There he arranged about our 
reception and collected the necessary supplies for us, and 
then came back to meet us and escort us in. Three 
inches of snow had fallen during the night, an almost 
unknown dccurrence in these parts, but the farther we 
got out the thinner it became, till by the time we arrived 
at Bahrang there were only a few thin patches to be 
seen. The road led across a dry plahi,. and before we 
had gone far out the famous Koh-i-Ehwajah of Sistan, 
a low, flat-topped, isolated hiU, came in sight, and just 
before we got in to Bahrang we struck the edge of the 
Naizar. The reeds could be seen from our tents, and 
the water of the Hamun was visible some two miles oC 
Our camp was pitched near some pools of bradkish water, 
but there was no habitation or anything but a few 
bushes anywhere near, and the supplies had all been 
sent out ^m Sistan. This being a dry year, we were 
able to cross into Sistan on dry land; but Mr. Merk 
in 1885 described the water as readmg right up 
to Bahrang and several feet in depth, and the pas- 
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sage aoross in tuUna or reed-rafita took a couple of 
hours. 

It was on the 27th January 1894 that we arrived at 
Ndsirabad or Shahr-i-Sistan, the City of Sistan, as it is 
called. For the first ten miles the road led over soft 
ground, which was generally, inundated, but had then 
been dry for some eighteen months. Then we entered 
a narrow, sunken lane through the Naizar or reed-beds, 
called locally the kwha or street, which is the route for 
the reed-rafts when the reeds are under water. When 
we emerged on the more open ground b^ond we crossed 
a level expanse with short grass here and there, and 
some two miles out from Ndrirabad we were met by the 
idikbal or reception party, which surprised me greatly by 
its size. All the Sirdars, Eadkhudas, and leading men of 
villages had been called in, and the result was that we 
were greeted by a body of horsemen numbering nearly 
150 all told. I did .not think that there were so many 
horses in the whole of Sistan, knowing of its ancient 
reputation for poisonous flies and horse disease, but here 
they were. At the head of the party was the young 
chief Sartip Mir Masum Khan, and with him were 
Sirdars Sa’^ Khan, Khan Jan Khan, and Purdil Elhan, 
and th^ all escorted us into camp, and then came in 
and sat down with ua to tea. Our camp was pitched 
near the garden, or rather enclosure, called the Chahar 
Bagh, a little distance from the town, and as we rode in, 
our numerous escort galloped around, firing off their 
guns in every directioiL 

Sirdar Sa’id Khan, the maternal imde of the young 
chief, was the son of the late Srdar Sharif EQian, Nahrui, 
who held a prominent poution in Sistan politics at the 
time, of the Goldsmid Boundary Settlement in 1872. 
He subsequently submitted to the Afghans, and died at 
Kabul about 1889. The Hadunat-ul-Mulk had married 
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his daughter, and she was the mother of Mir Masum 
Khan. Sharif Khan's two sons were both summoned to 
Kabul by the Amir after their father’s death, and were 
sent off by him to Turkistan, but they escaped on the 
road. Sa’id Khan made his way to Peshawar, and thence 
to Sistan via Quetta. The other brother, Muhammad Ali 
Elhan, came down the Helmund to Sistan, and sinoe then 
had lived mostly with the Baluchis in Sarhad. 

Sirdar Ibrahim Khan of Chakansur, also a well-known 
man in former days, the father of Sirdar Khan Jan KAan, 
had died in Sistan just two months before my arrival, 
after having lived in huts a wanderer in the jungle for 
many years, and, like him, all the other old Sirdars of 
Sistan were dead and gone, and there was no one left 
with any power or following. 

Later on the young chief came to pay me his formal 
visit, accompanied by the Peshkar, and I duly returned 
it. We rode along outside the walls to the gateway of 
the fort, and then through it to the ark or citadel in 
which he lived. The Sartip met us at the door, and took 
us into his reception room — a cold place for winter, as 
I remember I was seated on a raised dais at the end 
just imder the hddgir or windshaft, which, though excel- 
lent in summer, was a trifle too draughty for the cold 
weather then prevailing. Almost all the better-class 
houses in Perria have these windshafts to catch the air 
in hot weather. The Sartip told us that the fort or 
citadel had been built by his grandfather, the late Amir 
of Emn, some twenty-five years before, and that the 
garrison conristed of a regiment of Kain infantry 800 
strong and 500 Uiydts or irregulars. These iliyats or 
nomads, he said, aU came from Kain. They paid no 
revenue, but performed service instead, and were sent to 
serve in Sistan. Both these and ' the tarbcau or soldiers 
were all quartered in the fort or Ndsirabad, as it is called. 
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This fort is purely a Kain settlement. No Sistanis are 
allowed to live in it^ and those that come in by day to the 
bazar are not allowed to take in arms, and are turned 
out again at night when the gates are shut. There were 
sidd to be about 1400 people altogether in the place, 
inoluding sarbazes, irregulars, and followers of sorts. 
The pay of the sarbazes, or soldiers of the Kain regi- 
ment was seven tumans, or £1, Ss. in oadi, and three 
Kain kharwars, or 1095 lbs. of grain, per annum. With 
these sarbazes were also twenty Perman artillerymen, 
mostly Azarbaijanis like those at Birjand, and the Sartip 
took me round to show me the guns. They consisted of 
two old brass smooth-bores cast at Tabriz seventy-five 
and fifty years before respectively, and one mortar. Two 
other guns were mounted on bastions, and one was in 
store, but most of the wheels had fallen to pieces, and it 
was doubtful if any one of them could be fired or moved. 
When I looked at these guns and at the so-called Kain 
Beg^ent, a lot of miserable, sickly-looking men armed 
with rusty old muskets, without the faintest idea of drill 
or discipline, and utterly devoid of all soldierly instincts, 
I could not but acknowledge the truth of the A^han 
soldier’s remark that were it not for us and the Russians 
they would turn the Pendans out of Sistan to-morrow. 

In a small tank in the courtyard of his house the 
Sartip had some wild swans — six were fine large white 
lurds caught young the year before; two others were 
cygnets in brown plumage caught that year. There were 
also three grey geese caught young before they could 
fly, and I was surprised to find that wild swans and 
geese bred in such a hot country as Sistan. The Sartip 
also had some red-headed pochards and mallards, but 
these he said had been caught in nets, and did not breed 
in Sistan. We then bade good-bye to the young chie^ and 
rode back through the fort bazar. This was a pow place^ 
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but all the people we saw were wonderfully civil Passing 
out of the fort at the far side, we rode through Husaina* 
bad, the adjoining village, now simply a collection of 
domed mud hovels. The village was originally walled, 
and was the main town, but the walls were destroyed 
during the rebellion in 1873, and had never been rebuilt. 
On the way back I was taken to see what is called the 
new citadel, a squetre, high-walled enclosure with a garden 
inside, which the late Amir of Kain had built on to the 
citadel of the fort some fifteen or sixteen years before, 
but which had never been properly finished, and was. 
quite untenanted, except by the guard at the gate. 

The shooting in the inundated country two or three 
miles to the south-west of Ndsirabad was sadly dis- 
appointing work. We found water in every direction 
and swarms of duck and geese away far out of shot, 
but no cover or means of getting near them. We tried 
sending men on horseback round to drive the birds, but 
that was a long and rather tiresome business, as the 
men found it so difficult to get across the various water- 
channels, and at last, when the drive did come off, and 
we got the birds well on the wing, the result was again 
disappointing, as almost all the birds we shot fell into 
deep water, and we had no means of getting them out. 
At last I got hold of two men, the arbdba or head-men 
of all the netters and fishermen' of the countiy, and they 
promised us good sport in the Naizar to the north, and 
so off we went. The 1st of February 1894 saw us'en- 
oamped seventeen miles out at a place called Tishak&ui ; 
our road led due north for the first seven or eight miles 
through . villages and numerous ruins, and then we got 
out <m to the open plain and finally into the Naizar. 
We rode for some miles through dry reeds, and finally 
came to our tents pitched by the waters of the Hamun. 
We all got on to tutin$, the reed-rafts of the country. 
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each of us being propelled about by a man with a pole. 
We found lots of ducks of sorts, and bagged some thirty 
in an hour or two before it got dark, but few were of 
really good kinds, and the loss of wounded birds amongst 
the reeds was very exasperating. We found that we 
were camped on the southern shore of the western 
Hamun or lake, known as the Hamun-i-Sawaii, after 
some traditional king of Sistan named Sawar Shah, who 
built a palace in it which is now under water, but can 
still be seen, so the fishermen told me, when the waters 
are low. They described it as a large building of burnt 
brick on the western side of the lake. 

Next day we were out early, directly after breakfast, 
and first of all were shown how the Saiyilds, as the 
Shikaris of Sistan are called, netted wild-fowl. In the 
open pools of water dry reeds are stuck in the mud, in 
rows at short intervals, and bent down one on to the next 
so as to form long lines aloi^ the surface of the water, by 
which an obstacle is created. The ducks, when swim- 
ming, follow along these lines, and are thus diverted 
over the net. The net is fastened in the centre and 
at the comers to sticks driven firmly into the ground. 
These sticks ore then bent down outwards, two on one 
side and two on the other, under the water, and hitched 
into nicks in four stakes fixed in the ground opposite 
to each comer of the net when thus spread out, the 
sticks thus forming a powerful spring. The Saiyad sits 
concealed in the neighbouring reeds, and when a flock 
of ducks swim over the submerged net, he pulls a rope 
which releases the four sticks. These at once spring 
upright, thus bringing the twO' sides of the net together 
and enclosing the birds between them. The ducks caught 
are then pinioned in an ingenious manner by crossing 
their wings at the back of their heads and putting their 
feet up on thdr backs, and so sent to the town for sale. 
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'where ten or a dozen of the commonest sorts can be 
bought for a kran, or at say a halfpenny apiece. 

The two headmen of these Saiy4ds, Arbab Ali and 
Arbab Muhammad, told me that the tribe under them 
numbered from a hundred to a hundred and fifty families, 
and they subsisted almost entirely by netting. They 
were divided into mahaUa/s or groups of families, generally 
seven or eight in a group, to each of whom a separate 
beat or piece of water was assigned. In the 'winter they 
lived by catching wild-fowl and in the summer by catching 
fish, and 1 must say they were the wildest and poorest 
set of men I had seen in Persia. They paid a tax of a 
few krans a year for the right of netting. This they 
eadly made in ordinary years, when the roads across the 
Naizar were inundated, as they had the monopoly of 
plying the ivtins, and no passengers or kaJUas could pass 
to or fro 'without employing them. They inhabited the 
southern diores of the Hamuns and the Naizar as far as 
the inundations extended, but they never worked on the 
river. A glance at the noap will show that the Helmund, 
flowing from south to north along the eastern side of 
Penuan Sistan, empties itself into the Hamuns or lakes on 
its north. When the snow in the moimtains melts and 
the river is in flood these lakes overflow, and the surplus 
water flows bat^ again from north to south along the 
western side of Sistan, eventually emptyihg itself into the 
Oaud-i-Zarih, the lake on the south. Just to the south 
of the two Hamiins is the large tract of country covered 
with high reeds known as the Naizar. The water in 
these reeds advances and recedes 'with the level of the 
lakes. We for instance had to pass through several 
miles of dry reeds before we got to the edge of the water 
on our way out from Ndwabad, and we also got in to 
Nisirabad from Bandar dryshod, but then 1893 'was an 
exceptionally . dry year. Undw ordinary droumstsnces 
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we idiould have had to employ these Saiydds to transport 
the whole.of our camp — men, tents, baggage, and every- 
thing — ^in their little reed-rafts across the inundated 
portion of the road, the camels, horses, and mules being 
tied on tQ the rafts behind, to wade or swim as the case 
might be. Owing to the dryness of the year we found 
the Saiyids in exceptionally unfortunate circumstances, 
and not having been able to make any money as ferrymen 
they were reduced to great straits. In high flood the 
charge is as much as two krans per trip for each ivtin, 
whereas fish and duck were selling so cheap that little 
could be made by netting. The Turkomans, for instance, 
purchased fifteen good large fish one day from them for a 
kran, which works out about three for a penny. The 
tvOn* made by these Siuydds are works of art of them* 
selves. They are handy, excellent little rafts made up of 
bundles of reeds skilfully bound together, and they are 
poled along in the water with ease. The difficulty with 
them out footing is that the ducks get into the shallow 
water near the edges, and .there these ivtins cannot follow 
them. At one place called Fuza-i-Daras, a long stretch 
of open water some six miles to the west of Tishakani, 
the water was so shallow that we could not get into the 
reeds at all, and consequently had very poor sport. There 
were lots of ducks, but all up at the end in challow water 
where nobody could get near them, or else in the reede 
at the sida The number of common black coots in 
these pools in the Naisar was something marvel- 
loua Blue coots also were very plentiful, as well as 
shovellers, and a curious small stiff-tailed duck that I had 
never seen before ; really good ducks were comparatively 
scaroa 

On our return to Niairabad oohtinuous rain set in. 
The country was soon flooded, and our camels starting 
out with the tents could not cross the water-channels 
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and had to xetum. There iras nothing for it, therefore, 
but to rit quiet. On inquiring about the country I 
found that the revenue eras moatly levied in kind, and 
was fixed at 24,000 kharwars of 648 Iba. of grain per 
annum. Of this I was told 6850 kharwars were paid 
out locally in allowances to officials and troops, and 
the balance had to be accounted for the Haffomat-ul- 
Hulk to the Govermnent at the rate of 7 krans per 
kharwar, resulting in a fixed payment of 12,000 tumans 
(£2400X for which he was responsible whether the crops 
were good or bad. The foot that the Government rate 
for grain should be so low as 7 krans, or little more 
than half-a-crown per kharwar, showed of itself how 
extraordinarily (dieap grain was in Sistan at the time 
when the rate was fixed. The Government rate, oS 
course, is always much below the market value, as for 
instance in Khurasan, where the average value of wheat 
was 50 krans a kharwar, while the rate at which the re- 
venue grain was accounted for to the Government was 
only 25 krans ;• the difference being one of the perquisites 
of the governor-general, who-made what he could by the 
sale. In addition to the 24,000 kharwars of gprain, a sum 
of 2600 tumans was also levied in cash. This repre- 
sented taxes on dieep and cattle at the rate of one kran 
per 20 sheep and 2^ krans per 100 cows. Bullocks I 
found were not taxed at all, and curiously enough none 
of the cultivators or villagers kept bullodu of their own, 
but hired them w;hen requited for {doughing from the 
Middars or nomads, who kept large herds of them in the 
Naizar. What with their debts to the cattle-owners for 
hire of bullocks, and their debt to the Kadkhudas 
who advanced thm grain, the cultivators and people of 
Sistan generally were in a wretched state of pover^. 
I do not think I ever saw a more miserable-looking lot. 
There >rere no fondowners m Kstan. All the land and 
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water belonged to the Goveinment, who took a third 
share of the produce. Consequently the revenue fixed 
at 24,000 kharwars would represent an annual out-turn 
of 72,000 kharwars of grain, but the total out-turn was 
said to be about 85,000 kharwars, as there were 600 
Sistani sowars who got no pay, but paid no revenue and 
were given each one plough of land 1^; the produce of 
one plough being estimated at 18 kharwars of gnun. 
Of the total produce, about half was supposed to be 
consumed in the country, the other half being exported, 
some 80,000 otfmel-loads of gprain having been sent 
out of Sistan at the time of my visit. The prices ruling 
in the Ndsirabad bazar were as follows : — 


Wheat, 86 kzana, oraboat lOshilliiige, perkharwar of.648 Iba. 
Barley, ,20 ,, » B . » m m 


Bhooea 4 „ » - 

Fiiewood (tamariek), 4 kiane 
Bread, 1 kran - 

Ohee, 4 „ - 

Milk, 1 „ 

Sugar, „ 

Fowls, 8 or 8 for a kran. 


M 19 

99 99 

per 8 numa or 13 Ibe. 

n 1 » » » 

» ^ » » 1® If 

If i » If If 


Egg^40 


As to trade, I foimd that there were no regular traders 
in Sistan at all, nor any foreigners, except a few Elainis 
who dealt in ddns and wool As a rule the different 
villages clubbed together and sent a hafila to Bandar 
Abbas or to Quetta once a year in the autumn, returning 
in spring. About 3000 camel-loads were said to leave 
Sistan in this way annually, 600 of which went to 
Quetta with ghee and a little wool, and all the remainder 
to Bandar Abbas with wool and goatskins, bringing 
back in return tea, indigo, ^ioes, sugar, and a «»ma.ll 
quantity of jdeoe goods. The things thus brought did 
not as ia rule come into the town bazar, but were taken 
1^ the camel kqfiiaa to the villages direct. The supply 
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was said to be generally not sufficient to last out the 
year, and the people had to eke out the last few months 
with goods from Biijand which were mostly Russian. 
The Sistan bazar at N&sirabad I found absolutely empty. 
There was nothing in it at all but a small quantity 
of Russian sugar, with, curiously enough, the British 
arms on the label, and two packets of Belgian candles. 
Some 7000 camel-loads of hides, wool, and goatskins 
were sud to be sent to Sabzawar every year for exporta- 
tion to Russia, and the imports from Rusna in return 
were iron cooking-pots, piece goods, and sugar. Rusrian 
sugar I found was sold in Sistan at a little less price 
than it was sold in Biijand. It was curious to see 
how the farther it went the cheaper it got. 

As soon as the rains ceased we made a fresh start At 
the village of Afzalabad we came across an enormous 
flock of some thousands of pelican in the shallow water. 
Beyond that ire passed for some miles across a plain 
where there were a good many sand-grouse, and finally 
we entered the tract marked on the map as liable to 
inundation. This was dry, but reeds were within a diort 
distance on either side. On arrival at Koh-i-Khwaja, 
some eighteen miles out found there was no 
water to be got there, and that all supplies had to be 
brought from the village of Ali Akbar, two miles 
off. Roh-i-Khwiqa is a name derived from the sunt 
Khwqja Sara Sarir, who b said to have been a direct 
descendant of Abraham, and whose mazdr or mausoleum 
stands at the northern end of the hill where all Sbtan 
assembles on the festival of the Nauroz, or New Tear’s 
Day (21st March). Of the origin of the fortifications on 
the hill, or . of the ancient hbtory of Sbtan, I make no 
mention here. I can only refer the reader to Sb Henry 
Rawlinson’s. “ Notes on Sistan,” at page 272 of voL xliiL 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal for 1873. 
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The Sistanis with me considered the fortress to be the 
Eila-i-Mirb&d mentioned in the Sh&hndma as the ren> 
dence of the Eak-i-Kuhzad -who vas attacked and con- 
quered Biistam. The hill, which looks quite flat on 
the top as seen from below, is some 200 or 260 feet high, 
and is surrounded on all sides by a steep scarp, and is 
only accessible at three places on the south-west, the 
south-east, and the north-west. The main entrance and 
ancient fort is on the south-east. The outer walls of this 
fort apparently ext«ided right down to the water’s edge, 
and when the floods were out the Koh-i-Khwaja must 
have been an island, and a difficult island to get at, as 
not only did the inimdations from the Hamun wash it on 
the east, but at the back of it, to the west, lay an expanse 
of white-coloured dry mud, stretching apparently right 
away to the foot of the Koh-i-Palang hills in the dis- 
tance, called the Hamun-i-Sanjal, which, though dry at 
that time, retained water in it, so my guides told me, for 
a whole year after all the rest of the inundated ground 
had dried up. It had been dry for two years at the time 
of my -visit. Ascending from the outer line of walls 
we came first of all to the ancient gateway, and behind 
it to a huge square structure all of imbumt brick. 
This was mostly in ruins, and consisted of domes, 
rooms, and archways in endless oonfuraon, and mostly 
fallen in ; but there was sufficient to show what a strong 
place it once had been. Working our way through this 
we ascended the remains of what had been a ramped 
causeway leading up the side of the oliffis to the summit 
of the hill, and guarded at the top by another and smaller 
fort. Horses could not get up this. They had to go 
round to the south-west side of the hill and come- up a 
ravine, which -was also guarded by a third fort on the 
point overlooking the passage. The summit of the hill, 
when reached, turned out not to be level, but all up and 
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down in litUe hollows. There were no walls, nor any 
signs of fortification or of habitations on the top; but 
there were a large number of curious graves above- 
ground, built of stones some three feet in height and 
roofed with slabs of stone covered with earth. In many 
oases rows of these graves extended in one long line all 
in one building, so to speak, with separate compartments 
for each body side by side. Many of these had been 
opened at the end, and one could see a shallow vault 
inside with the bones of the deceased lying barely covered 
with a t hin layer of dust at the bottom, and an open 
space of a foot or so between the bones and the roofi 
I never heard of the custom of burying the. dead 
above-groimd in these coimtries before, but the loose 
stones of which these receptacles were composed were 
mostly in perfect order, and the bits of cloth visible in 
some that had been opened gave the idea that the graves 
were not of any very great age. One of our guides told 
me that the old men of his village had a tradition that 
some really ancient graves once existed below the hill on 
the south-west, which, when opened, had been found to 
contain arms, necklets, and coins, and had all been rifled 
in consequence. 1 could find no trace of any inscription 
or engraved stone or tile or anything to g^ve a clue to 
the date of these graves, and General Lovett, in his nar- 
rative of a visit to Koh-i-Khwaja, published at page 146, 
voL xliv. of the Royal Ge<^aphioal Society’s Journal for 
1874, the only other account of the place that I have 
seen, mentioned the same thing. 

The view from the top of Koh-i-Khwaja was unique. 
Away to the north-east lay the open horizon of the 
TTatniiuw , whUe all the land to the east imd south looked 
as flat as a hoard, just as if it had all been the bed of 
some ancient lake. 

^ On our ride from Koh-i-Khwiqa to . Chilling we 
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passed through what appeared to be about the most 
thickly-populated portion of Sistan, but Chilling itself 
and all the other villages around were built on the level 
plain, and there was not a rign of the tappalu or artificial 
mounds so common in other parts of the country. The 
only hillocks about were the three mounds on which the 
village and fort of Sehkoha was built. About a mile 
from there we passed, through the ruins of a thick walled 
fort called Kala-i-Sam. Here I was met by the Kadkhuda 
of Sehkoha, Pasand Khan, a Gurgej Baluoh and his two 
sons, and, escorted by them, I was taken through the 
village and up to the top of the fort, where I was shown 
the room in which Ali Ifhan Sarbandi was murdered by 
his nephew, Taj Muhammad, the uncle of Sirdar Purdil 
Khan — a well-known scene in Sistan local history, which 
has been already related by Bellew in his '* Record of 
the March of the Mission to Seistan,” published by the 
Government of India in 1873, No. civ. p. 145. Bellew 
has so fully entered into the history of Sistan, and has 
so graphically described its ruins and antiquities, that it 
is needless for me to refer to either here further than to 
say that this Ali Khan was the man who first gave in 
his submission to the Persians, and who first hoisted 
the Persian flag on the fort at Sehkoha in 1852. This 
S^koha fort ocoujaes two out of the three mounds, but 
though the outer walls are in good repair all the rooms 
indde have been allowed to go to ruin, and the place was 
nothing better than a stable, and filthily dirty. It was gar- 
risoned by a sultan or Subahdar and a few Persian Sarbaaes 
of the Kain R^^ent. The Kadkhuda lived in the top 
of the third mound, and there was originally a wall round 
the village below, but that was mostly in ruins toa The 
Kadkhuda declared that the village contained 300 houses, 
but it did not look to me as if there were so many. The 
minority of the villagers were Sbtanis, the Baluchis being 
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confined to a few relatives of the Kadkhuda, though there 
were some Baluch settlements scattered about outside. 
There were a good many walled enclosures around the 
village, but there were no shops inside it nor any shop- 
keepers^ and the place altogether had a deserted look. 
Four traders were said to live in Sehkoha, but they were 
all away with their annual caravans, and no information 
was obtainable regarding trade. A few packets of Belgian 
candles and a little Russian sugar were the only com- 
modities we could find in the place. The Kadkhuda 
Pasand Khan did his best to put difficulties in our way, 
and had it not been for Sultan Abu Turab Beg, the 
Hashmat-ul-Mulk’s representative, we should have had 
much trouble in getting the supplies we required. 

I here determined to split up our party. Duke was 
to remain with the main camp to devote himself to 
the Sistan sick, who were flocking in for treatment, while 
I and Moula Bakhsh went on to the Baluchistan 
border to see Massy as far as we could on his way to 
India. We had to collect provisions and to make up 
Massy’s caravan. His mules and muleteers who had 
accompanied him throughout his travels in Persia were 
to return, and camels had to be hired in their place for 
the journey across the desert to Quetta, at that time 
a comparatively unknown road. The Afghans, it was 
knoTO, had encroached far to the south into Baluchis- 
tan territory, and were levying taxes on caravans and 
otherwise making themselves objectionable, and conse- 
quently a longer round than necessary had to be taken 
to avoid them. Since then the boundary between 
Afghanistan and British Baluchistan has been defined. 
The Afghans have been relegated to their side of the 
border now fixed, and the Indian Oovemment have 
opened up a new route from Quetta across Baluchistan, 
running through British territory the whole of the 608 
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miles to the Persian frontier, viz. Qnetta to Nushki, 80 ; 
Palbandin, 110 ; Amir Chah, 184 ; and Koh-i-Malik Siah-, 
the British frontier post, \34 miles, or some 24 marches, 
altogether averaging a little over 21 miles each. All 
along this route wells have been dug, and levy posts 
established to secure the safety of caravans and to 
facilitate traffic, and the journey is now accomplished 
with a comfort and safety that was formerly unknown. 
This desert bit has hitherto been the most difficult 
portion of the whole route. The total distance from 
Quetta to Mashhad is 1092 miles, or 54 marches, averag- 
ing 20^ miles each, as against the 966 miles or 46 
marches, averaging 21 miles each, from Bandar Abbas 
to Mashhad ; but then traders have the advantage by the 
Quetta route of avoiding the delay and extra expense 
entailed by the shipment of their goods from Karachi 
to Bandar Abbas, and again at Quetta camels can be 
engaged for the whole journey to Mashhad, and the 
goods are thus delivered much quicker than by the 
Bandar Abbas route, where carriage is scarce at the 
best of times, and camels can never be engaged for 
more than a portion of the way. GK>ods have thus 
to be consigned to agents, who send them on from 
place to place, as opportunity offers, and months 
and months very often elapse before they arrive at 
Mashhad. Now that the hitherto unknown Baluch 
desert has been opened out, there is every prospect of 
this overland route coming into general use. In 1894 
things were very different. Massy on starting had little 
knowledge of the different stages, and had to trust to 
such guides as he could get locally. Nothing was then 
to bo procured on the way, while now provisions are 
stored at the different posts. The question of supplies 
was one of our greatest difficulties. With the exception 
of Warmal, a village of about one hundred houses, seven 
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miles off, where we camped on the 1 1th February, Sehkoha 
marks the southern limit of habitation in Sistan, and 
both Massy and myself had to take everything with 
us from there. No bags were procurable in which to 
carry grain and fodder for the horses, so we sewed up 
all the tdlUaa or covers of the tents and made them into 
bags. We set the whole village to work to bake bread, 
and finally, thanks to the Hashniat-ul-Mulk’s man. Massy 
got the required number of camels. Pasand Khan, the 
Kadkhuda who had written beforehand offering to supply 
as many camels as were required, no sooner got us at 
Sehkoha than he commenced with a demand for hire at 
the rate of five rupees per day for each camel. He next 
came down to five krans, the proper local rate being one 
kran a day, and finally sent off and concealed his camels, 
thinking he had us in his power. Captfun Massy offered 
two krans a day, and Sultan Abu Turab Beg eventually 
got camels from other men and put an end to the 
obstruction on the part of Pasand Khan, who proved 
himself a thoroughly unreliable man. All that the 
Sistanis could say for him was that he was not a Sistani, 
but a Baluch. The Baluchis on the other hand looked 
on him as a renegade, as they were mostly Sunnis, and 
he had turned Shiah some three years before to ingratiate 
himself with the Persians. Which tribe, whether Sistani 
or Baluch, holds the pahn for honesty 1 cannot say, but 
the Baluch certainly does not as a rule bear a good 
character in that respect. Pasand Khan, however, was 
a man of some standing, as he was the head of the 
Gtugej tribe, a nomad race said to number about a 
thousand families, scattered between Ghidar-i-Shah and 
Band-i-Sistan, some in Afghan territory and some in 
Persian. 

From Sehkoha we were to launch ourselves into an 
almost unknown tract of country extending down to the 
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Gaud-i-Zarih, as the lake is oalled which forms the last 
receptacle for the o'^erflow waters from the Hamims on 
the north. The water does not get down to dus lake 
eveiy year, far from it, only at long intervals at the time 
of exceptional floods; and the country about it was a 
sort of no-man’s-land, inhabited by a few wandering 
nomads who paid taxes to no one and eared for no one. 
Neither Perna nor Afghanistan nor Baluchistan at the 
time of my visit had made the least attempt to establish 
control in this portion of their territories, and not a 
Persian or an Afghan or a Baluchistan official, so far as 
I could ascertain, ever visited it It was an unknown 
waste except to a few wandering Baluchis, and few 
travellers had passed through it The boundary between 
Perna and A^hanistan had indeed been flxed by the 
Goldsmid Mission of 1872, but this was only by an 
imaginary line drawn at haphazard on paper firom the 
Band-i-Sistan on the Helmund to the Koh-i-Malik Siah, 
a hill to the west of the Ghiud-i-Zarih, and this line had 
never been marked out on the ground, and neither Persia 
nor Afghanistan had the least idea where it lay, nor 
indeed did th^ seem to care. As a matter of fact, 
neither side had any interests there. The Persians had 
never occupied any land to the south of that portion of 
Sistan watered by the Band-i-Sistan canal from the 
Helmund, and the Afghans occupied no land beyond the 
valley of the Helmund itself, and thus Baluchis and any- 
body else could wander over the country at wilL The 
direct route to Quetta lay down the banks of the Shela 
to the Gaud-i-Zarih, but the Afghans being in the occupa- 
tion of Chagai to the east of that again, the direct route 
beyond that lake had to be abandoned for one farther 
to the south, and what between the wild inhabitants of 
the district known as Sarhad to the south-west^ — ^which 
though nominally under Perma was quite independent of 
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all authority — and the Afghans with their forcible exac- 
tions on the east, caravans, we were told, had a difficult 
and dangerous task m getting through at all, and gene- 
rally travelled at night and hid away in the desert as 
much as possible during the day. 

Once beyond Varmal we had to trust ourselves entirely 
to the Baluch guides we got in Sistan. They alone 
knew where water was to be found, and I must say 
right well they glided us. One of them, Muhammad, 
a Baluch Shikari of Sehkoha, proved himself an in- 
valuable man. 

Our first march was to Hauzdar, a distance of some 
fifteen miles. The sun was very hot — a great change 
after the cold days we had had — and it seemed to us 
as if the Cold weather of Sistan was now over. Not a 
man was to be seen all the way, but a few black tents of 
some nomads were visible in the distance from the fort 
when we got in. The fort itself we found to be about 
200 yards in length and 130 in breadth, and the build- 
ings inside it to be still in a fair state of repair. The 
mud domes to the houses were still standing, and the 
walls were thick and in good order, but when it was 
deserted no one with us could say. We pitched our 
tents dose bedde it, as our only water supply was a 
pool of rain-water just in front of the gateway, and 
anodier in the ditch on the far side. The water was 
shallow, but clear and good, and all that was necessary 
was care in scooping it up. 

Hauzdar must have been a thickly-populated district 
in its day. A mile or so to the south-east of it lay a 
long stretch of ruins known as Machi and Kalaohapi- 
Bus. These marked the site of an open town, and 
the buildings were all standing, mostly roofed with 
domes, and quite deserted except by numerous flocks 
of pigeons, which seemed to have taken up their abode 
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in the place. For a mile or more in length were to he 
seen large halls with galleries and many fine buildings, 
and the place was by no means the shapeless mass of 
ruined mud walls that one generally seen The town 
had apparently been surrounded by g^ardens and large 
groves of date-trees, as the roots of the latter were stQl 
-visible. It is. these which give the name of Maohi to 
the place, math being a date-tree in Baluchi. Nowa- 
days there is not a single date-palm left in Sistan, and 
one wonders where -they have gone to and why they 
have gone. If date cultivation yras possible there in 
olden days, why should it not be possible now, and 
what was the reason of its stoppage? To all of this 
we could get no clue; Sistan seemed to be a country 
without any local history. As to Hauzdar itself, the 
only thing I could hear about it was a vague idea 
some of the people had that it -was deserted about a 
century ago when a flood in the Helmund washed away 
the head-works of the Taraku canal, from which these 
places- received their water, and when that ran dry 
the people had to move north into Sistan proper, as 
Gk>ldsmid called it. 

At Machi there was a graveyard containing four 
domed mausoleums still standing, and the graves in 
them and around them were all above-ground, and 
had apparently at some time been opened and rifled. 
There was also a mmilar cemetery to the west of the 
Hauzdar fort Here, too, die people were apparently 
all buried above-ground. The graves were all of suu- 
dried brick, and consisted simply of an arched vault 
some three feet high, in which the body had been 
enclosed. Every one of those graves had apparently 
been opened by a hole at the end. I did not see a 
single grave intact, and though I looked into several I 
could see no bones. There was not a stone or any- 
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thing to give a olue as to who or what the people 
buried here were. 

The next day we marched thirteen miles to Ramrud, 
or rather to a pool of water in a nullah some two miles 
to the north-east of the ruined fort of that name. The 
road led across the inundation plain and some rough 
ground full of small clay mounds for the first ten 
miles, and then entered a sandy tract covered with 
tamarisk. Striking straight through this, our guide 
brought us to a pool of brackish water, and by 
digging some small wells about three feet deep just 
below the pool, we found sweet water and camped 
by it. 

In the afternoon I walked over to Ramrud and found 
the fort to be a rectangular structure somewhat similar 
to, but about half the size of, the Hauzdar fort, and 
much more decayed. The highest wall standing was 
apparently that of a Masjid. There were the ruins of 
a smaller fort a little way to the east, and every here 
and there could he seen the remains of smaller build- 
ings scattered about for several miles. All were of mud 
or sun-dried brick. Although the country generally was 
strewn with fragments of broken pottery, I could hear of 
no ruins of stone or burnt brick. Standing on the top 
of the fort there was nothing to be seen but a waste of 
tamarisk jungle, some six feet in height, as far as the 
eye could reach over tihe plain on every side. A few 
nomad Baluchis were scattered around getting their 
water from rain-pools, which were still fairly plentiful, 
but they were all to leave for the hills very shortly, 
after which the country, they said, would be absolutely 
deserted. All these villages now in ruins, such as 
Hauzdar, Machi, Kundar, Ramrud, and others, drew 
their water in former days from the Taraku canal, 
which took off from the Hdmund somewhere above 
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Bandar-i-Kamal Khan.* The land on which they stood 
was said to be on a higher level than the at present 
inhabited portion of Sistan farther to the north, now 
watered by the Band-i-Sistan oanal, and it thus was 
impossible to irrigate it from Persian Sistan. Conse- 
quently, under present oiroumstanoes, so long as this 
land remains with Persia it can never be re-cultivated, 
and must always lie waste, as the head of any oanal to 
irrigate it would have to be in Afghan territory. 

Another thirteen miles next day took us on to Gumbad-i- 
Sar-i-Shela, or the domes at the head of the Shela, as the 
river-bed is called that carries the water from the inundated 
tracts on the north down to the Gaud-i-Zarih, the lake on 
the south-east. The road led for the first ten miles 
through tamarisk jungle which gradually got thinner 
and thinner till we arrived at N&war, so ofdled from a 
pool of fresh water on the roadside. The guide at first 
thought of campng there, not being sure of finding sweet 
water farther on, but he agreed to push on, and we found a 
plentiful supply of nun-water in a pool close to the ruined 
domes where we camped. On the road we passed a 
Baluch graveyard on a low mound to the left of the toad. 
The graves, which were apparently freidi, were decorated 
and covered with curious stones. One grave was entirely 
covered with small peces of clear white felspar carefully 
arrai^^, so different to the ordinary unkept graves one 
sees in Penna. Other graves had on them broken bits of 
stone vases which had been well cut from some red- 
streaked, jade-coloured stone. These presumably had 
been collected from some anment ruins, but where those 
ruins were 1 could not find out. We passed various 
nomads on the road, one party of whom were Kharut 
Ghilzais, who said that their grandfathers had emigrated 
firom their own country near Ghazni, and that they had 

1 Ballew, p. 61. 
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lived about here ever sinoe. They said they spent the 
winter in the plains here, and in another ten or fifteen 
days they would move up into the hills, going via the 
Koh-i-Malik Siah to Sarhad. So far as I could gather, 
there were something like 600 families of Baluchis and 
Brahuis who frequented this tract along the Shela in the 
winter, and moved up into the hills in Persian territory 
to the west in the summer, where they apparently had to 
pay grazing tax. Gumbad-i>Sar-i-Shela, or Gumbad as 
it is locally called, consisted of four domed mausoleums 
of sun-dried brick on a low rise surrounded by an ancient 
graveyard. The graves were all vaults built above-ground, 
and like those at Hauzdar they had all been opened and 
the bones could be seen lying inside. To the east was 
another domed mausoleum by itself, the g^ves in which 
had also been opened. Between the two were some 
Baluch graves on a mound, and here too were collections 
of the curious stones I had noticed before. In addition 
to the felspar and bits of vases, I found here in one heap 
a collection of large and curious <^lindrical stones care- 
fully out and polished, and varying in size from a foot or 
more to six inches in length, and from five to two inches 
in diameter, shaped something like a dice-box. These 
were all out from different and peculiarly coloured stones, 
and were perfectly smooth and round, but where they 
came from, and what they had been made from, nobody 
could tell me. One man said that stone vases had been 
found at Gumbad-i-Shah, and that the felspar or what- 
ever it was came firom Bubat, on the road to ChagaL We 
were also told one of the men that he had heard there 
were some ruins to the east of these domes where gold 
coins used to be found, but that the sand had come and 
buried the whole, and not a trace of them was now to be 
seen. We also were told Uiat there were mines in the 
billa at a place called M4danak< presumably of copper, 

o 
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and that on the top of Lar hill, just to the south of the 
Koh-i-Malik Siah, there were some buildings of out stone 
or houses out in the rook whioh Shikaris had seen but 
oould not get at; unfortunately we had no time to put 
the truth of these tales to the test. 

In the afternoon I walked down to the Shela, a little 
more than a mile to the west of the domes, and I found 
it fiill of bitterly salt water, whioh is said always to remain 
in a pool just there. The bed of the river was some 150 
to 200 yards in width, with preoipitous banks 30 and 
40 feet high, and it is only when the Hamtms overflow 
and a flood flushes out the salt water that sweet water is 
to be obtained. The soil is evidently salt hereabouts, as 
we passed through a good deal of soft ground covered 
with a white saline efflorescence. 

Another march of thirteen miles brought us to Dasht-i* 
Shela, though there was nothing to mark oiir oampng- 
place but a small pool of muddy water in the bed of a 
nullah. Our road led through the same waste as the 
day before, covered thinly with tamarisk, and the glare 
from the white saline ground and hard-baked clay was 
trying to the eyes. Not far from ca&np we passed some 
low mounds covered with pieces of black-coloured slag, 
whioh the guide declared were the remains of an ancient 
furnace for smelting ore, and he pointed out to us various 
little thin bits of a green-coloured metal lying about 
which was said to be copper and would seem to diow 
that formerly a copper mine did exist in the hills about. 
Aboht seven miles out the road crossed the Shela at a 
place called Glardanrig, and continued down the right 
bank. On the left bank ran a succession of sandhills 
whioh appeared to be only stopped by the river from 
encroaching beyond it. 

Fifteen miles farther on the next day brought us to 
Gudar-i-Shah, somewhere near the place so vividly 
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described by MacGregor in his “ Wanderings in Baluchi- 
stan.”* The road led down the right bank of the 
Shela across a sandy plain. At the fourteenth mile 
we crossed the Shela again just at the head of a stretch 
of salt water on which we found a good many wild-fowl 
of sorts. The banks on both rides were thickly covered 
with tamarisk, and the bed was about 150 yards in 
width, with sloping banks some 20 feet high and full 
of sand, there having been no flood waters down for 
the last five years. Continuing about a mile down we 
camped below the first long pool of salt water, and 
between that and another, at a place where there were 
some shallow wells in the river-bed, which on being dug 
out, strange to say, afforded a good supply of sweet water 
at a depth of only 3 or 4 feet. The land about here was 
said by the guides to have been irrigated formerly by 
a branch of the Taraku canal, and in very high floods in 
the Helmund water was said still to find its way along 
the old canal-beds, which would seem to show that 
the place might be repopulated at no very gpreat expense 
could the canals in Afghan territory only be .opened 
again. Just opposite our camp rad some 500 yards 
to the north lay the ruins called by the guides Shah 
Mardan, comprising a ziarat or place of pilgrimage at 
the tomb of a saint of that name, and also the ruins of 
some building. The guide said that similar ruins 
formerly extended a considerable way both north and 
south, but that they had been enveloped in sand of late 
years. 

The tomb of the Fir or saint was surmounted with 
the usual sticks covered with rags, the mementoes of the 
pUgrims who had visited it, and the grave itself was 
covered with a most curious collection of stones of all 
shapes and sizes, with bits of white and blue tiles and odds 

‘ P. 179. 
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and ends of sorts. The principal things were the large 
dice>box-shaped cylinders of smooth polished stone of 
many and various colours, a foot or more -in length, but 
generally thicker at one end than the other, and with 
a groove out across one or both ends. These the guides 
nudntiuned were brought from Rubat, near Koh-i-Malik 
Dukand. Wherever they were brought from they must 
have been brought at considerable trouble and expense, 
and unfortunately a good many of them had been 
chipped and broken by Baluchis and pilgrims, who 
ground the {deces chipped off into powder as a medicine 
for their sick. Many of the bits of stone on the tomb 
looked like broken bits of stone pestles and mortars, and 
one of the tiles had a portion of an inscription burnt into 
it, just sufficient to show that it had been part of the 
headstone of some grave, but not sufficient to give the 
name or date. 

Next day we moved camp six nules farther down the 
Shela, to a place some two miles to the north-east of 
the domes described by MacGr^^r* as the Gumbaz* 
i-Shah, but our men gave that name to the ruined 
buildings at the shrine of Shah Mardan, and these 
they called the Gumbad-i-Sar-i-Zarih, or the domes at 
the head of the Zarih, which certainly seemed an 
appropriate name, whether correct or not. The banks 
of the Shela were some 15 to 20 feet high, but the water 
in flood-time evidently overflowed them here, as the 
reed-beds, marked by the roots then standing, were all on 
the top of the banks, forming a fringe in places half 
a mile wide. The bed of llie Shela still continued from 
150 to 200 yards in width, but these reed-beds evidently 
marked the commencement of the lake when full We 
obtained our drinking^wrater, as before, from some shallow 
wells dug in the sand in the bed of the river just bdow 

^P.iss. 
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another long pool of salt water, but the water in this 
1 found was not nearly so salt as in the pools higher up. 
A few families of Qaluoh nomads were camped in the 
neighbourhood who called themselves Afghan sulgects 
from Kila-i-Fath, across the Helmund, but^ as our 
guides explained to us, all nomads in these parts called 
thelknselyes alternately Persian and Afghan subjects, 
so as to escape the payment of revenue to either. 
One man a little bolder than the rest, apparently oon> 
eluding that we were not Persian tax-gatherers, called 
himself a Baiyat-i-Khuda, or a subject of Gk)d., He 
would not own to dependence upon any man. I walked 
over to the domes, which stand on a low ridge now much 
covered with sand, with a sprinkling of minute black 
pebbles about the size of flower seeds on the top, which 
makes the ridge appear black in the distance. The build* 
ings we fotmd to be five in number, and none of our 
guides had ever heard Qf the name of Gumbad-i-Shah 
Maksud that MacGr^r's men gave them. Only part 
of the walls of sun-dried brick were standing; the domed 
roofs, which apparently had been built of burnt brick, 
had all fallen in. The building^s appeared to me to have 
been mausoleums, and the whole ridge, I imagine, was 
once an extensive graveyard, but the graves on it were 
almost entirely covered up by the sand. From what I 
could see, it looked as if they had been of the same 
above-ground type before described. I saw no signs, of 
a fort, as there were no ruins or signs of habitations 
about, and none were said to exist farther east than this. 
I noticed a few black partridges in the vicinity, and 
hares were comparatively plentiful in the tamarisk jungle 
wherever sweet water was obtainable. 

From here we made an expedition down to the Oaud- 
i-Zarih. The guides could give us no idea as to how far 
we should have to go to get to the lake itself, as all they 
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knew was that the waters were rapidly drying up. As 
it tamed out we found the distance was about nine miles. 
Following down the course of the Shela, the banks gradu- 
ally got lower and lower till they disappeared altogether. 
About six miles out the tamarisk jungle ceased, and we 
came to an open plain forming the bed of the lake, 
covered with white saline efflorescence. For about a 
mile over this the roots of reed-'beds extended, and 
beyond that again the plain was covered every here and 
there with dead tamarisk bushes which had apparently 
been killed by the water. In these were numerous old 
nests of some sort of diver, but of what species I could 
not tell. They were built of twigs and reeds, about 
eighteen inches in depth and the same in width, and 
firmly fixed in a fork of the branches at a uniform height 
of from four to five feet from the ground. Our guide told 
us that he came here with other Baluchis in the breed- 
ing season a couple of years or so before, when this 
ground was all under water, and caught and ate numbers 
of the young birds, of which there must have been thou- 
sands, to judge by the numbers of nests. It was hope- 
less, though, to gather from his description what the 
bird was. We had to approach the edge of the water on 
foot, as the horses’ hoofr sank deep in the soft demp soil. 
This soil, however, was hot so salt as it looked, and the 
covering of saline matter on the top was of the thinnest, 
just sufficient to ^ve it a glara The water of the lake 
itself we found to be beautifully clear, and only slightly 
salt. Having heard that water drawn in the centre of 
the lake was quite drinkable, I sent a man to wade out 
as far as he could, ahd to fetch a bowlful, and what he 
brought back was certitinly not so voy salt. ' To the east 
the water extended as £sr as tiie eye could sOe.' To the 
south we could 'fraoe a long line of sandhilUt, and to the 
north the low edge of the doskt or platMU extending 
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to Taraku. When we arrived we found a lai^ flodk of 
pelicans on the bank, and numbers of white sheldrakes 
were swimming about in the water, but there was no 
sign of any other fowl There were no iutina or reed- 
rafts on the lake, and the Baluchis apparently do not 
know how to make them. A party of Saiydds from 
the Hamuns to the north would have to be brought 
down on purpose to make these if required. We had 
breakfast on the banks of the lake, and then rode back 
to camp. 

This lake marked the most southerly point of my tour, 
and now our party was to break up — Massy to make his 
way to India, and the rest of us to return to Mashhad. 
Massy was in luck in getting twelve good camels just 
at the last moment to take him to Kharan, from one 
Bustam, a Zarizai Baluch from Sarhad, who turned up 
and offered his services as he was going himself to 
Kharan. The Sistani camels accordingly returned, and 
Rustam went on with his in their place — an arrangement 
that seemed to please all. Sunrise on the 19th February 
1894 saw us saying good-bye and starting our several 
ways. I myself had intended to march across the dasAt 
or gravelly plateau, to a place called Fakirband N4war, 
and thence to Taraku, by a route that the guides said 
they knew; but just before starting a Baluch shepherd 
turned up on his way to the hills and reported that the 
pool of rain-water at Fakirband was dry, and that there 
was no water at Taraku either. We found ourselves thus 
just about a fortnight too late, and the conclusion I came 
to was that January was the month to spend in Sistan, 
not February. Goldsmid’s Mission noted that the weather 
changed and they began to complain of the heat on the 
10th February.^ I noticed the same on the 12th, and 
a week later all the pook of rain-water were rapidly 

* Ooldtmid'a "EMtem Penis,’* vol. L 
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diyiiig up. We went straight back to our former halt- 
ing-plaoe at Dasht-i-Shela, and just in time, as we found 
the pool of rain-water there, that had supplied our wants 
so well only four days before, almost exhausted. 

Next day we made a maxeh of eighteen miles to a 
place called KachulL We followed up our former road 
as far as the crossing of the Shela at Gardanrig, and then 
taking a line a mile or two to the east of the domes at 
Gumbad-i-Sar-i-Shela, we came to a well called Chah-i- 
Kachuli, some eight feet deep, with a good supply of 
sweet water about four miles farther on. Eight miles 
beyond that again we came to some pools of rain-water, 
and there we camped. The name of the place, Kachuli, 
is derived from the Baluchi word for pottery; broken 
pottery being found in quantities on the mounds near by. 

Here we turned east, and ' took a march of twenty 
miles to Burri Eila. For the first seven miles the road 
ran through tamarisk jungle, and then emerged on to a 
bare gravel-covered plain. At the tenth mile we crossed 
a broad shallow depression, containing an ancient canal 
which the guide told us came firom Taraku. E^ht miles 
beyond we arrived at the Burri wells, which we found 
were six in number and about twelve feet deep, and con- 
tiuned sweet water A shepherd, however, gave us the 
news that there was good rain-water close to the Eila or 
fort, so we pushed on there, two miles to the north, where 
we struck the depression agun. The so-called Eila con- 
sisted of nothing but four ruined walls with a tower at 
each comer, and we camped close to it. We found 
various nomad Baluchis camped about lake the rest 
they spent the winter hereabouts and the summer in 
Sarhad, and paid taxes to nobody if they could help it 

Leaving our camp standing, Moula Bakhsh and I made 
our way from here to the famous old fort of Taraku, said 
by local tradition to have been the birthplace of Rustam. 
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The road lay east following the course of the depression, 
down which we could trace the marks of two canals that 
must have formerly run parallel to each other. At the 
seventh mile we came to an old ruined fort, some seventy 
yards by fifty in size, called Gina. Here the depression 
or trough widened out, and there was a large expanse of 
arable land, but no water. Three miles farther on we 
reached the Taraku fort, which stands high on the top of 
a scarped and precipitous mound in the middle of this 
depression, and is some 200 yards in length and ranging 
from 60 to 120 yards in breadth; the walls ranging in 
height from some 50 or 60 feet above the groimd at the 
north to double that height at the south. Under the 
shade of these walls we sat down and had our breakfast. 

The uicient canals, which were taken off from the 
Helmund at Bandar, or Band-i-Elamal Khan, as it is 
marked on the maps, having all gone to ruin, there is 
no water nor any habitation or cultivation now at Taraku. 
The guides told us that rain-water pools never lasted 
long at either Gina or Taraku, and consequently the 
whole coimtty was uninhabited, even by nomads, and lay 
a perfect waste. That it could be repopulated is proved 
by the fact that water from the Helmund, during the 
floods of the spring of 1885, found its way down the 
trough or depression that I have described, which dhows 
that in all probability water might be brought down it 
again without much difficulty, if there was only some one 
to bring it. At present there is no one, and it does not 
look as if there ever will be so long as present conditions 
continue. The A%hsns will do nothing, and the Persians 
cannot even if they would. The Persian Government 
will do nothing even for Pernan Sistan. The great 
necessity there is a proper masonry dam across the 
Helmund at Kohak to control the water, instead of the 
present makeshift of tamarisk twigs that now exists. The 
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Persian Government will not give a penny towards such 
a work, and all they do is to tell the local governor that 
if he wishes for a land he had better build it himself. 
That be cannot do, as directly he had built it others 
would rush in and outbid him for the government, and 
ho would then lose both that .and his money as well. No 
public works or improvements of any sort can thus be 
carried out in Persia so long as the present insecurity of 
tenure continues. 

However, to return to the Taraku fort. Inside every- 
thing was in ruin. The rooms or chambers could all be 
traced, and though most of the domed roofe had fallen 
in, some were still intact. The most curious piece of 
work in the fort was the well, which was square, and 
lined with burnt brick throughout. It was simk, near 
the highest point of the mound, at least 100 feet above 
ground level, and went right down through the hard 
stone of the mound. To the east of this was a sloping 
vaulted passage, which must have been excavated at 
great labour, leading down apparently into the well at 
water level. The fort looked as if it had been deserted 
by its inhabitants, but why and wherefore no one could 
tell me. From the fort I rode on a couple of miles to a 
small heap of earth, surmounted with sticks and rags, 
known as the Ziarat-i-Sultan SakhL On this mound I 
found two white stone pedestals of pillars some 18 inches 
in height, and also a square piece of beautifiilly-carved 
white marble, the only relics of cut stone that I came 
across in Sistan. What they belonged to no one could 
say. 

On my way back to Burri Kala I had a look at the 
mausoleums, tombs, and ruined buildings of sorts that 
seemed to be scattered about all along the banks of 
the depression. To the east of Taraku was a domed 
mausoleum and various above-ground graves all opened. 
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Another mausoleum that I entered ' had six of these 
vaulted tombs in it all in a row. They were in perfect 
condition, having been protected from the weather by 
the building, but thqr had all been opened at the end, 
and the skulls and bones and bits of cloth could be seen 
lying on the floor within. Bits of old cloth were also 
lying outmde, which looked as if the graves had been 
rifled, and that not so long ago. It was curious to see 
a place that must have been thickly populated now so 
utterly deserted, and yet, although the banks of the 
Helmund at Bandar were only some twenty miles from 
Tarakun, I was told there was not a man within a dozen 
miles of the place. 

Next day we marched twenty-one miles almost due 
north to a place called Khanduk, where water was ob- 
tiunable frx>m four or five wells some 10 feet deep dug 
in the open plain. The first half of the way we travelled 
over a hard plain covered with small gravel. After that 
we came on a lumpy, hard, clay soil. All this ground 
was apparently formerly inhabited, as there was not a 
mound that did not bear traces of broken pottery. As 
we neared Khanduk the country became more level and 
open till we came to the raised ground known by the 
name of Shahr-i-Sukta or the burnt city, not that there 
were any visible signs of a city, but the whole extent of 
groimd hereabouts, stretching far on every side, was one 
thick mass of broken pottery, and. one could only wonder 
where it all came frrom. Most of it was of a pale red 
colour, while some was ornamented with patterns in black, 
but the enormous quantity of it was astounding. Hunt- 
ing about, we foimd bits of copper and an old axe-head, 
and also fragments of marble vases; and the guide, 
Muhammad, who was with us turned up the ground in 
various directions to show me that it was black and burnt, 
to prove that we were really on the site of a burnt city. 
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The wells at which we encamped lay about a mile to 
the north of Shahr-i-Sukta, and some twenty-five fiunilies 
of Baluchis were also camped around them with their 
fiooks. The water was brackish, but drinkable. During 
the day a caravan of thirty camel-loads of tea and sugar 
passed through on return from Bandar Abbas to the 
village of Jazinak. This was the first arrival of the 
season. 

On our return to Sehkoha we were gladdened by the 
sight of a Mashhad post-bag awaiting us. This had 
been exactly a month on the way, the road, as the post- 
master at Birjand reported, having been almost com- 
pletely blocked by a heavy fall of snow nearly three 
feet deep. We found Duke still busy in his dispensary, 
which had been thronged with patients from far and 
near, over 500 having come in for treatment during the 
fortnight we had been away. 

Talking to the people, I was told that the climate of 
Sistan had changed considerably of late years. The heat 
was not so great, and the plague of files had considerably 
decreased, the flies being now confined to the neighbour- 
hood of the Nuzar or reed-beds. The horse disease, 
known as aargin anirkh, formerly so prevalent, was also 
said to have much abated, only a few cases occurring 
now and then in the spring and autumn. The number 
of horses in the country had accordingly considerably 
increased, and the KadUiudas and others were taking to 
horse-breeding. 

Our next move was to Buq-i-Kuhna, a village of good 
size, consisting of something like 1000 houses, with 
gardens and vineyards round it, and belonging to one 
Saiyid Ali, an influential Mulla or priest, to whom it was 
given by the late Amir of Kain after Sardar Sharif Khan, 
to whom it had belonged, went over to the Afgh anw and 
his lands and villages on the west of the Helmund were 
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confiscated. Six miles out from Sehkoha we came to 
a branch of the Band-i-Sistan canal, here some thirty 
yards in width, and unfordable except at one place on the 
road to Luf. The road then led along the top of a long, 
high bank built to keep the canal from overflowing to 
the south, where there was already a good-sized lake in 
a hollow. There was a lot of flood water about, and 
plenty of ducks, but as usual it was impossible to get 
near them. 
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THE BANKS OF THE HEUfUND. 

We were now on our way to inspect the Band-i-Sistan, 
or the Hawn across the Helmund at the head of the canal, 
and thence to explore the eastern side of Persian Sistan. 
Rain again the next morning kept us back for a time, 
but starting in the afternoon we crossed a plain covered 
with kirta, a kind of grass, for the first three miles to 
Kila-i-Nau, a good-sized village formerly belonging to 
Sardar Sharif Khan Nahrui, whose fort here formed a 
stronghold for the people during the rebellion, and had 
been destroyed by the late Amir of Kain in consequence. 
From Eila-i-Nau the road ran for another seven miles 
across the gravelly plateau till we arrived at the left 
bank of the main canal, here some 50 yards broad and 
9 feet deep, where we camped. We had passed a large 
extent of inundated ground on the way, and the waters 
wore by no means confined to the canal, which ran here 
with a swift stream. We found two old tiUint collected 
for us, and Sardar Sa'id E^an had had a new one made 
for us as well, and on these we started the men to ferry 
the baggage across. While they were employed on this, 
Duke and I be&t the tamarisk bushes for black partridge 
and bagged a few. Next morning commenced the busi- 
ness of swimming the camels, horses, and mules across. 
Our Turkomans were invaluable at this, far better than 
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any of the local men. Their metihod of swimming camels 
across a river I had not seen b^ore. Their theory is 
that a camel is so heavy in front in comparison to what 
he is behind, that when swimming he cannot keep his 
head above water unless a man is mounted on his hind- 
quarters to balance him. They do not take the camels 
across singly like horses, but a whole string at a time, eiMsh 
with a man on behind. One man plunges in and swims 
ahead holding the nose-string of the leading camel, and 
the rest all follow in due course, and very comical they 
look. The body of the camel is entirely submerged 
when swimming, and one can see nothing of the animal 
but its head and the body of the man seated behind, up 
to his waist in water and holding on for dear life. 

Having seen everything across, and leaving the camp 
to be pitched at Khwiya Ahmad, we ourselves rode 
on to see the Bfand-i-Sistan, on the Helmimd, upon 
which the life of the province depends. The new 
village of Ehwaja Ahmad conristed of some 300 
watUe-and-daub huts scattered along the right bank of 
the canal, and belonged to Sardar Sa’id ELhan, to whom 
it had been g^ven by -the Hashmat-ul-Mulk. About 
half-way to the Band lay the old village of Ehwaja 
Ahmad, now nothing but a ruin with the remains of 
a drcular wall round the top of a mound. A mile or 
so beyond that we came to the small fort of Euhak, on 
the top of another mound, but quite deserted. Beyond 
that again lay the Band or dam, some 15 to 20 y^rds 
wide at the top, and formed entirely of tamarisk boughs 
laid horizontally and lengthwise along it The river 
was in considerable flood . owing . to recent rains, and 
about a quarter of the Band had been washed: eway and 
the river was flowing freely through it. These flood# 
oontinue through the spring and summegr while the 
snows ate meltiing in the Hazarejat, but about August or 
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September, ve were told, when the floods Inihside. ereiy 
viUage in Persian Sistan would send its quota of men 
to repair the Band. The whole ootmtiy round, though, 
had been so entirely denuded of tamarisk that the 
bringing in of the wood alone must be no small tadc. 1 
noticed how much barer the country looked than it did 
when I first visited the place firom the Afghan side 
in 1884, and every year the people will have to go 
farther and further afield. 

On the 1st March 1894 we moved ten miles to the 
north, down the left bank of the Helmund, and camped 
near an old mud pillar on a slight rise called the Mil*i- 
Milak. We passed the mins of Shahristan, on an island 
between two branches of a canal A little to the north 
was the village of Sharifabad, and away on the opposite 
bank of the river were the ruins of Nad-i-Ali, consisting 
of three mounds which could be seen firom afar. Most of 
the way lay through tamarisk jungle, and a or 
embankment of earth had been constraoted all the way 
along to prevent the immdation of the country firom the 
river, and the vUlt^rs were busy repairing it. The 
embankment did not look strong enough to stand any 
very severe strain, and the people told us that when the 
river overflowed its banks four years before, the embank- 
ment gave way, and the flood destroyed the whole of the 
villages and harvest of Milak. The crops had been out 
and thrashed, and the grain was to be divided into its 
various shares the very next day, when in burst the river 
and swept grain and village and everything dean away. 
Milak is the name of a district rather than of a village. 
All the villages, or rather hamlets, along the riveivbank 
here are inhabited by Baludiis of various tribes, and 
each hamlet or duster of tamarisk matting, wattle-and- 
daub huts has no distinctive name, but is simply called 
by the name of the Kadkhuda or head-man for (die time 
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being, and a man from Milak means that he comes from 
that district. Milak belonged to Sirdar Khan Jan Khan, 
the son of the late Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, Saiqurani, the 
man who murdered Dr. Forbes the traveller. Khan 
Jan Khan at one time, I believe, went over to Afghanis- 
tan, but fled from there, and afterwards appealed to the 
British authorities at Quetta for help. Finally he re- 
turned to Sistan, and was g^ven the charge of this 
district by the Hashmat-ul-Mulk. He visited me with 
his two sons and a nephew on my arrival in camp, and 
so did Sardar Sa‘id Khan, both of whom were busy 
superintending the repairs to the embankment through 
their respective villages. 

I rode off in the afternoon to have a look at Zahidan 
and the pillar known as the Mil-i-Kasimabad. I had 
not time to reach the latter, but it has already been 
described, both by Euan Smith in Goldsmid’s " Eastern 
Persia ” ' and by Bellew.^ I could see the pillar in the 
distance, and also the ruined fort, supposed by the people 
to have been the citadel of the great city that once 
stretched for miles along here. The curious thing is that 
no coins or relics ever seem to be found in these ruins. 
All the people say that Sar-o-Tar on the Afghan side of 
the river is the only place for such things, and we were 
shown a few small coins and some engraved seals, said to 
have come from there, by a trader whom we found at our 
camp who had recently returned from Elaraohi with goods. 

Our next move was ten miles farther down the river 
to Deh Ghulam, the last village of the Chilingak district, 
of which also Khan Jan Khan had charge. We a 
hard march, crossing one branch of the river and camp- 
ing on a second. The first branch was some three miles 
out, and Sirdar Khan Jan Khan kindly sent out tfiUim 
for our use, and his son, Muhammad Hussain Khan, and 

‘ P. 301. • P. 61. 
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nephew, Shamsuddin Khan, accompanied u& Our Turko- 
man sowars and camelmen worked splendidly, and we 
got everything across in a couple of hours. The stream 
was some 60 yards broad and 5 to 6 feet in depth, and 
all the mules had to be unloaded, the baggage ferried 
across on the tutim, and the animals themselves, as well 
as all our horses, swam across. By good luck the camels 
with the tents were able to cross as they were at a ford 
some 300 yards below, where the water just came up to 
their saddles but not over them. Otherwise the delay 
would have been much greater. As soon as the mules 
had been loaded up on the far bank, on we went again. 

For the next seven miles our route lay through dense 
tamarisk jungle, with small hamlets and clearings every 
here and there. The revenue arrangement was that the 
out-turn of all lands brought under cultivation by Sirdar 
Khan Jan Khan was to be divided into three shares — 
one for the Government, i.e. the Hashmat-ul-Mulk ; one 
for Khan Jan Khan; and one for the cultivator — and 
under these terms the land was being rapidly cleared. 
The Helmund appeared to be very erratic in its course 
hereabouts. At Deh Saiyid, a small village about three 
miles beyond the crossing, we were told that the river 
some years before had swept away the old village, and 
that the young tamarisk through which we passed was 
formerly the site of the village fields. This showed how 
quickly land here relapsed into jungla The second 
stream by which we camped was running strong, and 
was some 80 yards in width and 5 to 6 feet in depth, 
and so low were the banks that the water was within a 
few inches of the level of our tents. We had a good 
downpour of rain in the night ; many of the tents were 
flooded, and predous glad we were to get out of the 
place the next day. The river continued rising, and as 
we had only one tuMn to work with, it took us all the 
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morning to get the things ferried across. The horses 
and mules were swum across by the Turkomans as usual, 
who seemed thoroughly to enjoy the fiin of the thing, 
and larked about in the water and ducked each other 
like so many schoolboys. 

We said good-bye to Khan Jan Elhan’s son and nephew 
here, and on arrival on the oppodte bank we were met 
by Jan Muhammad, a nephew of Dost Muhammad Khan, 
Sarani, who escorted us on in the absence of his uncle at 
Biijand. I sent the camp to Deh Dost Muhammad, six 
miles on, and then rode off myself three miles up the 
right bank of the stream to visit the dam known as the 
Band-i-Afghan. There I found a succession of Bimds or 
embankments which turned off almost all the water of 
the Helmund from what the people said was its main 
bed into the channel we had just crossed. The old bed 
was locally known as the aim or boundary between Persia 
and Afghsmistan, and an Afghan village named Deh Taus 
stood at the eastern end of the embankment. 

The banks of the Helmund were almost imperceptible 
here, and it was impossible to tell by the eye what was 
the old bed of the river and what was the new. To the 
north of the embankment lay the district known as 
Warshufti, a Baluch word meaning alluvial soil deposited 
by a river when in flood, and 1 must say the river seemed 
to have flowed over this particular Warshufti in every 
direction some time or another. As it was there was. 
nothing much to be seen but a waste of tamarisk jtmgle 
on every side, and a perfect network of canal-beds into 
which the water was ttuned when required. The water 
flowing on down the main bed of the river below the 
Bund was only a small stream some twenty or thirty 
yards wide and three feet deep. I rode down the left 
bank of this stream for a couple of miles till I came to 
the small Afghan village of Deh Ido, situated under some 
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high foddk trees on the opposite bank. Beyond this 
the stream divided into two, one going off to Ibrahimabad 
in Af ghan territory, and the other to Sikhsar in Persian. 
ViTe followed the latter, which brought us to our eamp at 
the village known as Deh Dost Muhammad. This village 
was originally founded, we were told, by Ali Oan, Sarani, 
Dost Muhammad's father, some nine years previously. 
Before that the land was a waste of tamarisk jungle, but 
a great deal of this had been cleared, and the village con- 
tuned 200 houses and a windmill The value of land 
was apparently rapdly going up in Sistan, as we were told 
that the Earkun district, a portion of the Wandiufti, was 
originally farmed out to Dost Muhammad at an annual 
rental of 600 tumans, but higher offers had been bid for 
it, and Dost Muhammad’s rent had now risen to 3000 
tumans per annum. 

Next morning things began to look black. The river, 
we were told, had overflown its banks and had burst the 
embankment above, and also the Band-i-Aighan, and the 
country on ahead was under water. We could not go on 
to a place called Katamak as we had intended, and it 
was settled that we should make for Pulgi, twelve miles 
off — a name that in Baluchi ugnifies soft, loose soil We 
started about eight in the morning in a bitter cold north 
wind, and three miles out we came to Karkun, or Eirmak 
as it is also called, built on a mound of old ruins. There 
was no cultivation near, and it was simply the residence of 
Dost Muhammad. Here I found the first bmnt-briok ruins 
that I had seen in Sistan. On the top of the mound was 
a square plinth of large burnt bricks all in perfisct order. 
This plinth had been brought to light when the village 
was built eight years before. Above it was the ruin of a 
dome of sun-dried brick, but possibly this was of later date 
than the plinth. I noticed hits of burnt brick in another 
mound near by, and examination there might possibly 
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reveal what these buildings originally were. From the 
top of the mound I was pointed out the village of 
Jalalabad, and detached pieces of ruined buildings could 
be seen dotted about the tamarisk jungle and extending 
for two or three miles, which were said to be the remains 
of an ancient city. 

Beyond Elarkun the whole country was under water, 
and on arrival at a stream a little way on we foimd the 
water up to the men’s necks at the so-called ford, and the 
camels were being dragged through with difficulty. A 
few that went early got across, but others coming later 
fell and left their loads in the water, which had to be 
dragged out by the men, while the camels themselves 
were all more or less exhausted. We had to stop and 
get an old tvZvn repaired, and then to ferry all our 
baggage across and swim the animals over. The camels 
bringing up the last relay of tents could not even get as 
far as the stream. They stuck in the mud and fell, and 
had to be left at Karkun utterly done up and unable to 
move. We ourselves, after getting the servants and kit 
across, had still to push on and make the best way we 
could through flooded land and dense tamarisk thickets 
for some eight miles more, till at last we got into Pulgi 
about 8 P.M., very glad of a rest after a hard day’s worL 
We found ourselves fairly caught by the floods, and we 
wondered how wo were to get out. The first thing next 
morning was to send back the mules to bring in the tents 
and things remaining behind, the camels being so ex- 
hausted that it was as much as they could do to drag them- 
selves through the mud, and for them to carry a load was 
an imposribility. However, everything was got in by sunset. 

While the things were being brought up I rode out to 
inspect a ruined bridge called Taikhtapul, some four miles 
to the south-south-east. This looked like a low mound 
when pointed out to me in the distance ; but sure enough. 
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when 1 got to it turned out to be the remains of a low 
bridge of two arches with abutments on either side, all of 
burnt brick, and standing high and dry in the middle of 
the plain, the nearest branch of the river being some dis- 
tance to the east Our guides had it that this bridge 
was built by Shah GKishtasp (520 b.c.) on the road con- 
necting the two great ancient cities of those days of 
Karkun, or Karkhushah, and Peshawaran on the way 
to Lash Jowain, a place described by Bellew.* We 
passed various other ruins, consisting of mounds full of 
burnt brick, all of the same large, .square, flat shape — say 
a foot square by two to three inches thick — that one 
generally finds in very old buildinga 

I also visited a place called Takht-i-Shah, some seven 
miles to the north-east, which apparently was the most 
northern possession of Persia in that direction. This 
gave me an idea of what life in the Naizar was like, and 
a curious life it was. About three miles out we got into 
the reed-beds or Naizar, and after working through them 
for some distance we arrived at a tract of tamarisk- 
covered land standing some six or eight feet higher than 
the level of the reed-beds ; and keeping along this, past 
various hamlets of Persian maldara, or cattle graziers, we 
came to a more open plain of here and there hard clay, 
and in other places soft saline earth with low moun^ 
scattered about, and this we were told was Takht-i-Shah. 
On examination all the mounds turned out to be full of 
burnt bricks of the large square pattern, and apparently 
the place was thickly populated in former daya These 
ruins were known by the name of Chahar Shahr, or the 
four cities. We pitched our camp for the night by a 
collection of reed huts inhabited by Saiy4ds on the left 
bank of the river, which was here a wide expanse of 
water and reeds without any current that I coidd see. 
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Away to the east, on the opponte side of the water, were 
other reed huts which belonged to Afghans. The Afghan 
Government, I was told, took no revenue from them, hut 
neither did the Persian Government; and in fact I gathered 
there was a considerable population about who paid no 
taxes to either side, and I could easily understand it. 
To levy a grazing tax in such a country was almost an 
impossibility. The tax supposed to be levied on these 
mcddara was one kran per bullock per n-nnum ; but as one 
man expressed it to me, for every forty head of cattle 
caught and taxed, there were another forty hidden away 
in the reeds which no one but the owner could find ; and 
then again, directly any tax collector arrived from one 
side, the people simply moved off to the other, and thus 
it was almost hopeless to catch them any way. These 
graziers had no houses or fixed residences. Reed huts 
sufficed them all the year roimd, and thus they lived a 
free and independent life, almost as wild as their own 
cattle. The Saiyads told me that the season for shooting 
was over, and that they themselves had ceased netting 
for fowl, and this I soon found to be the case, as, except 
for a few pochards, there was not a duck to be seen. 
CSoots were everywhere in hundreds, but all the wild-fowl 
had gone. I saw a few wild swans flying overhead, also 
some pelicans and wild geese, apparently the last to leave. 
The wild-fowl shooting of Sistan, I must say, appeared to 
me to have decreased largely, as nowhere did I see the 
numbers described by former travellers. This was due, it 
seemed to me, to a certain extent to the incessant war 
waged against them by the Saiydds, who lived by netting 
them all the winter ; but also, to a much greater extent, 
to the large number of guns of sorts in the hands of 
the people. Everywhere in Sistan one hears a constant 
banging of guns all day and every day ; the ducks are 
thus harried frrom place to place, and are so wild that it 
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is impossible to get near them. Again, in every village 
there are tame decoy geese Nhich, in the season when 
the wild geese are about, are anchored out in the water 
while the gunner sits hidden in a hole or a bush dose 
by, and although the country muskets of sorts are hardly 
worthy of the name of guns, still the birds, if not killed, 
are at any rate frightened away. 

The Saiyads at Takht-i-Shah, now that the wild-fowl 
had gone, were settling down to spinning and weaving 
and other sedentary pursuits for the summer, varied with 
netting for fish. 1 went out for a short time on a tutin, 
and I found one man bui^ making a trap for fish, or 
rather an approach of reeds stuck in the mud in two 
lines, converging to a point at which a net was placed. 
He had caught one fish about a foot long, which I Itought 
from him, and I shot some pochards and coots to feed the 
servants on. From the top of one of the more northern 
mounds at Takht-i-Shah 1 was pointed out a high ruin 
to the south-west called Kila-i-Khamah, and a mound 
called Tappa-i-Shir Surkh to the west ; while away across 
the Hamim to the east the Fuzak clifib stood out sharp 
and clear. The road from Karkxm to Jowain, be- 
tween the two Hamuns, was sud to be always closed by 
water during the flood season in spring and summer, 
when people had to cross in tutina. 

On our return to Pulgi, which I should mention was 
simply one of several hamlets of tamarisk wattle-and- 
daub huts in the midst of jungle, we found that the 
country was being so rapidly inundated that the crops 
in the g^und were being flooded and destroyed in every 
direction, and the people were hard at work throwing up 
embankments in the endeavour to save what they couliL 
These floods, they told us, usually came in cycles of about 
seven years, and this was the seventh year. 

I sent on the advance tents to the bank of the next 
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river riiat we had to cross, but in the evening a report 
came back that they had got to a place called Margin 
some seven miles out, and were halted at the village of 
Ali Akbar, and could get no farther as the water there 
was now a mile in width, and there was only one tviin 
to work with. Sultan Abu Turab was very good, and 
collected and sent out men to make fresh tutins, and 
there was nothing to be done but to wait till they were 
ready. Provisions were the difficulty. No supplies, it 
was reported, were available at Deh-i-Ali Akbar, and we 
had consumed all there was at Fulgi, and as Sultan Abu 
Turab sud, if we did not manage to get out of this 
Warshufti coimtiy and across to Jalalabad, the nearest 
permanent village, we should starve. At Margin, in the 
morning, a high north wind arose, and no tutins could 
cross, and the boatmen all bolted off to their fields to 
try and save what they could of their crops. The wind 
subrided a little in the afternoon, and we then managed 
to get sufficient men and tutins together to send the 
mule saddles across, and finally the mules themselves 
were swum over. The river by this time had risen so 
much that it took the tutim four hoiurs to get across 
and back again, and the water was within a few yards 
of Ali Akbar’s village, in which we were camped. By 
next morning we had managed to g^t about a dozen 
tutins rigged up, but they carried little, and only 
managed a couple of trips in the day, and that mad^ 
the crossing a long and weary business. The horses 
were ridden across, and did not suffer in the least, 
but a horse that had been towed across tied behind 
a tutin the day before we found dead on the far bank. 
I myself was poled along through inundated tamarisk 
jungle in about three feet of water, till we came to 
the open stretch of the river on the western side, 
where the water was about six feet deep. 
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On the way I passed various mounds and marks of 
ancient ruins, and a good many more were to be seen to 
the south-west I noticed riie presence of the large 
square burnt bricks in these mounds, and it is only in 
tUs north-eastern comer of Persian Sistan that I saw 
them. All the rest of the country was covered with the 
remains of mud or sun-dried brick buildings which gave 
no clue, and it has yet to be seen whether the excavation 
of these burnt-brick ruins now buried in mounds of earth 
will yield anything of value. The hamlet on the banks 
of the river where we landed consisted of only ten or a 
dozen huts, called Dasht-i-Margdn, and supplies were 
procured with difficulty. However, we managed to get 
enough grain and forage to keep the horses and mules 
going, and in the meantime the camels and remaining 
tents were got across. The flood went down a little, and 
unfortunately, instead of sending the camel saddles across 
in trUina, the men to save delay started the camels across 
with their saddles on, and the result was the saddles got 
soaking wet and terribly heavy, and the camels, when 
they landed, were much done up. 

Next day we started early and did ten miles, but we took 
ten hours to do it. First of all we had a mile of water to 
wade through to get to the village of Jalalabad, in the mud 
of which many of the camels stuck and fell. At Jalalabad 
there was a crowd of villagers collected to see us pass. It 
was a good square-built village, with an elevated fort in one 
comer belonging to Sirdar Sa’id Khan, Nahrui, but he 
was said to reside mostly in his tamarid: hut at Ehwaja 
Ahmad. We found there were a lot of black partridges 
about, but how it was they were not exterminated I could 
not understand. The local Shikaris, of which there were 
many, had a yellow-coloured canvas screen fixed on two 
crossed sticks, with a hole in the centre to shoot through, 
which they carried in front of them, and the black part- 
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ridges, for some reason only known to themselYes, would 
run up quite close to this screen and were shot by the 
men behind at only a few yards' distance. The men 
declared they generally killed ten or a dozen every day 
they went out — ^all cooks, I believe, which was curious. 

Jalalabad was formerly one of the principal settlements 
of the Kayanis, the ancient ruling race in Sistan, as 
described by Bellew in his book,^ but the village bring 
now under the Nahruis, we found that most of the 
Kayanis had left and the tribe was much reduced. 
Malik Abbas Khan, the head of the tribe, had been 
removed to the settlement at Persian Sarakhs ; his 
brother, Qulzar Khan, we were told was living at Bah- 
ramabad, and the number of Khawanin or respectable 
families left in Sistan was said not to exceed forty. 

Beyond Jalalabad again we found another stretch of 
water more than half a mile in width, and varying from 
two to four feet in depth. This was too deep for laden 
mules, and all the baggage had to be put on the camels. 
Our servants who were mounted on the mules had to 
strip and wade, and the short, fat, Goanese cook, wading 
almost up to his neck in water, was a comical sight, and 
I doubt if he had ever had such a wash before. 

The next day we made a march of eight miles past 
the village of Boli, but the road was so bad and the 
crossing of the various canals caused such driays that 
the camels did not get in till sunset. The camel saddles 
by this time had all been so thoroughly soaked that we 
had to halt to let the camelmen take out the wet 
stuffing and put in firesh. Before this was done, news 
came in that a northern road by which we had hoped 
to get out was flooded, and that our cmly way was to 
get round the inundations at their farthest point to 
the west as quickly as possible. We travelled south* 

* P. 14S. 
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west for some twelve miles through various inundated 
places to the village of Afzalabad, and the next day we 
got out of Sistan by rounding the end of the flood water 
and then striking the Kucha, the long straight hollow or 
Uno some 10 or 12 feet in width and 2 feet in depth 
which we had formerly traversed. This was fortunately 
still dry, and we thus got through the reed-beds without 
difficulty. On either side stood the thick banks of reeds, 
then low and nothing but rough stubble, but ready to 
spring up directly the water reached them. The latter 
part of the way took us within a mile or two of the 
Mil-i-Nadiri, the pillar that here forms such a prominent 
landmark, and we passed along a piece of gravelly 
ground that looked as if it formed the beach when the 
Hamun was in flood. 

It was now the middle of March, and the sun we found 
was getting hot, far too hot to continue marching at 
midday as we had been doing. Flies and insects were 
becoming duly more plentiful, and some apple-trees we 
had passed were already in blossom. Right glad, there- 
fore, were we to be out of the swamps. At Bahrang we 
camped about a mile from the site of our former camp, 
close to the low walls of an enclosure marking the 
foundations of the fort that the late Amir of Kain meant 
to build but did not live to complete, unfortunately, as 
shelter for travellers is here much needed. The waters 
of the Hamun stretched from our very feet right away 
to the horizon, and it looked as if the lake would 
overflow in a day or two and thus close the road entirely 
till the overflow became deep enough for tutins to ply. 

At Bal-i-kamab, our last stage in Sistan territory, 
Sultan Abu Turab, the Hashmat-ul-Mulk’s Pedi Khidmat, 
who had done us so well, took his leave and departed. 
His arrangements for supplies and everything had been 
perfect, and he had served us excellently throughout 
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THE PEBSIAN-ArOHAN BORDER. 

We marched through Bwdan to the little village of 
Zainulabad, a couple of miles beyond, where I was 
met on arrival by a regfular cavalcade of brothers and 
cousins, mounted some on horses and some on donkeys. 
The village consisted of nothing but a small fort con- 
taining about twenty families of cultivators, but there 
were no less than five brothers, connections of the 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk, sharing the possession of it. From 
here I determined to take a line to the east of that 
by which we had travelled down, and to march back 
to Mashhad along the Afghan frontier. Instead of, 
therefore, turning off to the west to we went north 
to a place called Gisha, under the guidance of Darwesh 
Khan, the chief of the brothers at Zainulabad. Gisha 
contfuned no inhabitants, and we had tc take all supplies 
with us and also drinking-water, as what we found in 
a shallow nullah was only fit for animals, and in fadt 
was so brackish that they would hardly drink it. The 
country was open and level, with tdhgaz bushes dotted 
about. The 21st of March 1894 (the Persian New 
Year’s Day) saw us at Chah-i-Ziran, in the same level 
shrub-covered plain surroimded by low hills as before. 
The ground was green and covered with countless little 
flowers, diowing the approach of spring, and the heavy 
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rain we had showed that too. Chah-i-Ziran was so 
named firom a thorn-bush called sir, which was plentiful 
about the place. Here, also, there were no habita- 
tions and no supplies. There were only a few black 
tents of Bahluri Baluchis scattered about These men 
said that they had emigrated from Baluchistan seven 
generations ago. Their Kadkhuda had some 400 
families under him, about a third of the tribe, the 
others living farther north in Kain and Khaf. The 
country seemed devoid of game. The partridges had 
all paired and vanished, and the only birds that I saw 
were flocks of pintailed sand-grouse flying overhead on 
their way north. 

At Mahkunik we entered the Sunnikhana Julga or 
valley, as it is locally called, idl the inhabitants being 
Suimis and not Shiahs like the Persians. Here we found 
nothing but a few huts in a ravine, inhabited by some 
twenty dark-coloured families of Arab orig^. They were 
very poor and wretchedly clad, and evidently a distinct 
race. They told us that owing to their proximity to the 
Afghan border the Kajars, as they called the Persians, 
had never been able to make them Shial^ and did not 
interfere with them. 

Tabas, the headquarters of the Sunnikhana district, 
was a village containing some 150 houses, and standing 
out in the open in the centre of the valley, with a row of 
thirty or forty windmills some little distance off. The 
water here was derived from kaTuxU, brii^png it in imder- 
ground channels from the foot of the hills, and the chief 
of Kun owned most of these hanaU. The arrangement 
under which the land was cultivated was that he supplied 
the seed and bullocks and paid the Qovemment revenue, 
and took three-fourths of the produce, leaving one-fourth 
for the cultivators. 

The Tabas fort had been a stroi^ plaoe in its day. 
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The walls and bastions stood high on the top of a lofty 
rampart, all round which were the remains of a double 
row of tihinm* or loopholed shelter-trenohes, with a deep 
ditch in front, the scarp and counterscarp of which were 
still in good condition. The place was garrisoned by a 
small detachmwt of Kain infantry. Gbizik, a large 
village of some 500 or 600 houses, was the northern 
point of the Sunnikhana district. Beyond that our road 
led across a stony slope immediately under a range of 
hills, and there was not a sign of life. Hilla and plain 
were equally deserted. 

At Ahangaran we found only ten families living in an 
old fort. The place was said to have been a settlement 
of iron- workers in former times, who worked the mines 
in the neighbourhood. From there we crossed a sandy 
plain dotted with tdJc and other bushes to Shahrakht, at 
the foot of another range of hills. It contained some 
200 houses in a walled enclosure. 

The next day we did twenty-four miles over hot sandy 
coimtry, to a pool of water under a rocky gorge on the 
northern face of some hills called Ghashmari-Nuhur. 
Koki Sirdar, the chief of our Turkoman couriers, knew 
the plMe well as an old ridding guide. He said that 
they never could be sure of getting water at it in the 
raiding days, as one man with a gun on the rocks above 
was sufficient to keep a whole alaman at bay, and I 
could quite understand it. Turkoman raiders, though a 
terror to defenceless villagers, never risked the chance 'of 
any hard knocks in return, and thus naturally gave these 
sort of places a wide berth. 

The 1st of April 1894 saw us at Mijnabad, a village of 
some sixty families, which, with the adjoining villages of 
Husainabad and Kaiyan, formerly belonged to Darwedi 
Ali Khan, Timuri, governor of Ehaf, but he sold them to 
the late Amir of Kain for 7200 tumans, at the rate of 
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200 tumaiiB per plough. Mynabad was said to have 
been founded by Manqa, the daughter of Afnunab. It 
certainly was an ancient place, as the ground all round 
was strewn with broken bricks, and there were also the 
foimdadons of a burnt-brick tower. 

Next day we camped at a reservoir a little off the road, 
and there I was met by an official deputed to attend me 
on the part of the Nusrat-ul-Mulk, the chief of the 
Timuris, by his deputy-governor of Khaf. Under his 
guidance we went on the next morning to Sangdn. Four 
miles out we passed another reservoir, the Hauz-i-Mulla, 
and shortly after the Sangdn cultivation commenced. 
Passing through various h&gha or walled enclosures 
full of trees, principally j^es, we camped by some 
running water, dose to the walls of an enclosure said 
to have been built by Nadir. . 

On nearing the vUlage I was met by the Naib and his 
brother, the chief Mulla, and the principal elders and 
head-men of the village. They came out on foot, expldn- 
ing that at this time of the year all their horses were 
sent into the hills to graze, and except the one ridden 
by the Naib there was not another horse in the village. 
This custom of turning horses out to grass in the raring 
is general throughout the country. The prindpal place 
of note in the village was the mausoleum of Sultan Mir 
Saiyid Ali, brother of the Iman Baza of Mashhad, said 
to have been built in A.D. 828, but the baiilding had been 
long in ruins. The village itself contained some five 
hundred houses, of which one hundred were Timuris 
and the rest Tajiks. It was walled in the time of the 
Turkoman raids, but since then the walls had been allowed 
to go to ruin. The ark or dtadel, which was the place 
of rdiige in former days, was still standing, and towered 
over the rest of the '^lage, but was no longer inhaHted. 
The rows of pne trees whidi formed such a prominent 
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feature were said to be the great protection of the tobacco 
and other crops, which without them would be destroyed 
by the high winds which prevailed in summer. A regular 
gale of wind blew all the afternoon and night while we 
were in the place, quite sufficient to convince us that the 
Sangan wind was not a m 3 rth. Next morning we pro- 
ceeded on to Khaf, twelve miles beyond, passing through 
the villages of Barabad, Mehrabad, and Khaigird. The 
road led over an open plain, but the mist was so thick 
that we could see nothing, and the bitter cold wind con- 
tinued blowing. 

At Barabad I was met by the priest in charge of the 
mausoleum there of Sufi Abdul Karim, said to be a 
descendant of Abu Bakr, the successor of Muhammad 
(632-634). This priest I foimd had a hu^e number of 
followers amongst the Timuris of Herat and Khurasan, 
and was a man of considerable influence. After a short 
talk I went on to Khargird, where I was taken to see 
the ruins of the ancient Madrasah or college. This 
building was double- storeyed, and built round a centre 
courtyard some twenty-five yards square. It was well 
worth seeing as a fine relic of the old tilework, or rather 
I should call it of the mosaic work on plaster similar to 
that which formerly covered the Musalla at Herat. The 
whole of the arches and interior walls of the b uilding 
were formerly covered with this glazed mosaic work, and 
the remains of the Musalla at Herat having been levelled 
to the ground by the orders of Amir Abdur Bahman 
in 1885, this Madrasah was siud to be one of the few 
remaining examples of that beautiful work now left in 
these parts. A good deal of it was defaced by time and 
weather, but much of it was still perfect ; and as mosaic 
work cannot be taken out and carried away like tiles, it 
ought to remain as long as wind and weather permit. 

The entrance was on the east, with the Muqid opposite 

I 
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and a lofty archway at either side, and eadi quarter con- 
tained ten rooms, five above and five below. From a 
tablet in the western recess it appeared that the building 
was constructed by Abul Mnzaffar Bahadmr Khan, son of 
Shahrukh Shah Uzbeg, in a.d. 1444, the mosaic-workers 
having been Shirazis. An old city was said to have 
existed in the neighbourhood, and I was shown a silver 
coin in the possession of a Hindu which was found near 
the Madrasah, and bore the name of Shahrukh Shah 
and the date 828 a.h. (1425). 

After leaving the Madrasah I was met by the deputy- 
governor of Khaf and a party of some thirty sowars, by 
whom I was escorted in. On arrival at Khaf I found the 
Shaikh-ul-Islam or head-priest, the Kazi, the Bishsafeds 
or elders, and leading men of the place all drawn up 
in a long line to receive me. After a few words of 
welcome the whole party escorted me on to my tents, 
but there I had to dismiss them, as being Ramzan, the 
month of fasting, they could not even partake of a cup 
of tea. The Naib came to pay his formal visit in the 
afternoon, and I returned it in the evening. 

Riding through to the citadel I was much struck by 
the deserted and desolate appearance of the town. We 
passed through the old walls, and thence on to the gate 
of the present town, and through what is called the bazar, 
but more than half the houses seemed to be in ruins. 
This w$us said to have been caused to a great extent. by 
the exactions of the late governor, and also to have been 
due to the usury of the Hindus, of whom there was a 
colony of about twenty in the town. These Hindus all 
belonged to Shikarpur, in Sind, and had been established 
at Slhaf for the last century, fresh men continually coming 
and going. Their chief trade, I found, was money-lending, 
though they had some small shops for the sale of groceries, 
cloth, tea, indigo, &o. They were said to charge from 
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fort^ to fifty per cent., and to renew their bonds every 
four or dx months, sp that a man who once fell into 
their hands rarely got out again. 

The town of Khaf, oondsting of the citadel, avenue, 
bazar, bath, &o., was said to have been built by Amir Kilich 
Khan, Timuri, the powerful and semi-independent chief 
who ruled these frontier districts in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It contained about eight hundred 
houses, and the people were all Sunnis. There were num- 
bers of windmills, and the gardens produced all sorts of 
fruit, which was sold very cheap. The silk industry had 
almost entirely died out owing to disease, and the culti- 
vation of opium had taken its place. Tobacco also was 
largely cultivated, 2000 kharwars being exported annually. 
The total revenue of the district was estimated at 18,000 
tumans (£3600) in cash, not including the sheep-tax, 
which is a large item in all these frontier districts. 

At Karat, some twenty-five miles farther on, I was 
met by a nephew of the chief of the Hazarahs in 
Khurasan, Mir Fanj Ismul Khan, the Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
and received by him with much hospitality. 

Some 5000 families of these Sunni Hazarahs were 
brought over from Kala Nou, in Badghis, by the Hisam- 
us-Sultanah after the last Persian si^e of Herat in 1857. 
They were first of all allotted lands in the Jam and 
Bakharz districts, under their chief Yusuf Khan, who 
was given the rank of Sartip or colonel Soon after some, 
2000 of them returned to Herat, and the Persian Gk)vem- 
ment then moved the remainder away from the frontier 
to Isfanun, where they remained some years and lost 
numbers by cholera and disease. Prom there the sur- 
vivors were moved to Khanagusha, near Mashhad. In 
1877 Yusuf Khan was appointed governor of Bakharz, 
and built the village of Muhsinabad and settled a 
niunber of the families there. He died soon after, and 
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his son, Ismail Khan, succeeded him as chief of the 
tribe. He was made an Amir Tuman and granted the 
title of Shuja-ul-Mulk by Nasir-ud-din Shah Iq 1894, and 
in 1896 he was appointed governor of Bakharz, but 
he lived at Mashhad himself, and his brother, Sartip 
Muhammad Raza Khan, acted as deputy in his place. 
On their first arrival the Persian Government gave the 
Hazarahs a service of 700 sowars, but after the defeat 
at Merv , in which the Hazarah sowars were present, this 
number was reduced to 500. In 1888 they were sent 
on service against the Tamuts and were again defeated, 
and the strength was further reduced by another 100 
men, but 50 of these were restored in 1893, and the 
total number employed is now 450. The total strength 
of the tribe now in Persia is estimated at 1200 feunilies. 

Karat consisted of a little fort some 80 yards square, 
all in good repair, with ditch and parapet all round, and 
containing some 30 families. Outside, on a mound above 
the fort, stood an ancient pillar of burnt brick which 
could be ascended by a spiral staircase inside, but the 
foundations had been so worn -away, and the upper portion 
of the pillar was so out of the perpendicular, that when I 
did get to the top I felt anything but safe. What the 
pillar was built for no one could say. There were the 
ruins of an old ro5a< or rest-house some distance beyond, 
and there was said to have been a city here in former 
days, but nothing remained of it. Walking round in the 
evening I came across a curious collection of kestrels. 
There must have been eighty or a hundred of these 
little hawks all assembled on a tree together, and 1 
wondered what they were doing. 

My next march was to Hashtadan, a place formerly in 
dispute between Persia and A^hanistan. This dispute 
was settled and the boundary demarcated by General 
MacLean, the Britiah consul-general at Mashhad, in 1891, 
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add riding out due east along the Herat road aoross the 
open plain for some twelve miles we came to the line 
of boimdary pillars, which we followed northwards till 
we arrived at the Hashtadan Tappa, which, like most 
of the artificial mounds of this country, was coveted with 
bits of brick and pottery. The plain around was covered 
in the same way for far on every side, showing that 
the city that once stood there was of large extent We 
found some Bahluri Baluch nomads scattered about, 
and riding across the plain we passed the carcasses of 
many dead sheep, a great number of which were said to 
have perished throughout the district owing to the ex- 
cessive cold and snow in the winter. The wild asses 
that only two or three years before were plentifhl on the 
Hashtadan plain had all disappeared. A shepherd we 
met reported that he had seen one with a small foal 
at heel, which the Hazarahs said they would go after and 
try to capture, but I never heard whether they succeeded 
or not. A young wild ass is no great catch, though, as of 
all that I have come across I have never seen one that 
became really tractable, or could be put to any use. 

Hashtadan was evidently thickly populated at some 
time or other, and the tradition is that it once contained 
eighty kanata or underground water-channels ; hence the 
name, from tuuHUad, eighty. Whatever the number was, 
there is no doubt that the whole plain is still dotted with 
lines and lines of little mounds marking the sites of the 
former hmait shafts, and nothing but the expenditure of 
money is required to make the place a fiourishing settle- 
ment again. But no one dares to put money into 
anything in Persia. 

From Hashtadan we marched thirteen miles to Taiabad, 
a village of about a himdred houses, mostly of Sunnis. 
The Naib met me at the village. Poor man, his in- 
tentions were good, and he was on his way to meet me 
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a mile or two outside, but the night before having 
been the Id or feast at the end of Ramzan, he had 
evidently had a night of it, and my arrival was a bit 
too early for him. No one who has not lived in Persia 
can understand how utterly . everything is disorganised 
there during this month of fasting. Night is turned 
into day and all business is pactically at a standstill, 
and it is impossible to get anything done. At Mashhad 
two guns are posted in the citadel square, and these are 
r^larly fired at sunset and a little before dawn through- 
out the month. Everybody is waiting at sunset with 
pipes lit and cooling drinks poured out, ready to fall 
to the moinent the gun g^es. Later on conunences the 
serious eating and drinking, and this goes on all through 
the night. The shrine is thronged, and the whole town 
is file — all police* regulations are at a standstill. 
There is no bugle call or curfew bell four hours after 
sunset as there is at other times of the year, and 
people are &ee to go about as they please all night. 

Towards the morning another enormous meal is par- 
taken of, and not till the morning gun has gone do the 
people think of sleep. The result ii^ not a soul scarcely 
is to be seen about all the forenoon, and it is only as the 
afternoon wears on that the people begin to get up, and 
even then those that cm afiTord it nmply loll about till 
the evening. I could therefore pity the Naib so ruth- 
lessly disturbed in his slumbers by my early advent. 
On meeting me he took ofif his Persian astrakhan hat, a 
form of salutation that is daily becoming more common 
in Khurasan, and shows how Russian habits and customs 
are gradually being adopted. I have noticed that num- 
bers of Persians who have been across the frontier into 
Rusnan territory have adopted this European form of 
salutation. The Perman in this respect is much mote 
European than the Indian; and then again the Persian 
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of Khurasan who crosses into Transcaspia meets there 
the Caucasian and the Russian peasant, who all dress and 
live in much the same style as himself, and with whom 
he mixes and lives on equal terms, and thus naturally 
becomes imbued with their habits. 

In the evening I walked out to have a look at the 
Mazar or shrine that stood to the south-west of the 
village. I found that the saint’s grave was placed in 
front of a high arched portico, still covered in parts with 
the remains of the tiles and glazed mosaic work that 
once adorned it. There was a fine Musjid at the back, 
and it was a pity to see such a building falling to ruin. 
Inside I found a party of Heratis, with whom I had a 
chat. They declared they had all been driven out of 
Afghanistan by oppression. Possibly they were partisans 
of Ayab Khan or of the Sher Ali dynasty ; but whatever 
it was that caused them to leave, when I said good-bye 
they all took off their turbans and expressed their prayer 
that the English might soon take Herat, presumably under 
the idea that they would then be able to return there. 

No one can travel about the Afghan-Persian frontier 
without being told the most extraordinaiy stories of what 
the English or the Russians are going to do, and so 
curious very often are these stories that one wonders how 
people came to invent them. Gh> where you wiU, the 
people are full of yams. I was told that a priest, and 
a particularly holy (iriest too, had assured the people 
that he had himself heard a firman of the Amir’s read 
out in Herat stating that he had j^ven Kandahar and 
Herat to the English in exchange for Peshawar and 
Lahore, and that the English would arrive shortly tr 
take possession, and no qpporition was to be offered to 
them. Implimt reliance was placed in this Mulla, and 
no one would believe that the whole thing was ridiculous. 
Equally extraordinary ctories were told of the Russians, 
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and it was not the slightest good tiying to persuade the 
people that they were pure fiction. 

From Tiuabad we rode across the open plain to Riza. 
There were two 'villages here, one Mashhad and the other 
Riza, and the two together were kno'wn as Mashhad-i- 
Riza, so called from the shrine and mausoleum of Shah- 
zada Kasim, a descendant of Abu Bakr, who was said to 
have been murdered by some unbeliever while conduot- 
ing prayers here. I walked over to the shrine in the 
evening, and found a ruined tomb and Musjid in an 
enclosure containing a lot of pine-trees. The only man 
in the place was a Kandahar! Fakir, a wild, matted- 
haired fellow who seemed to have wandered all over 
Afghanistan, and had lost his big toe in the snows of 
Turkistan. The walk from one village to the other was 
a pleasant one. The fruit-trees' in the gardens were all 
in fiower, and the other trees were sprouting, and every- 
thing looked green — a pleasing sight in such an arid 
country. 

Shahr-i-Nau, a 'village of some two hundred houses, 
and the headquarters of the Bakharz district, was our 
next stage. The deputy-governor met me two miles out 
and escorted me in, and sent me presents of barley, 
sheep, and other things in the most hospitable manner. 
The 'village of Shahr-i-Nau was built by Muhammad 
Khan B^lar Begi, a Hazarah chief who formerly had 
charge of this frontier, but the high walls required in 
his day were rapidly falling to pieces, and almost the 
whole population was settled in hamlets outside. . The 
place was well 'watered, and the numerous gardens and 
orchards were said to produce every kind of fruit known 
in these parts, with the exception of pomegranates, for 
whidi the climate was too cold. The place was full of 
magjnes, all building their, nests in the fruit -trees. 
Shahr-i-Nau also boasted of a durine under a big pine- 
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tree, and there was also a tappa or artifidial mound, with 
the remuns of a high citadel in the centre and walls 
around, which must have been lofty and commanding in 
ancient days. 

Omr route now led up the valley in the centre of the 
Bakharz district. We passed through continuous villages 
and cultivation, and the stream flowing down the valley, 
with the springs and grassy sward along its banks, gave 
a look of fertility to the place that one rarely sees in 
Persia. Bakharz was devastated during the time of the 
Turkoman raids, and the total revenue in 1894 was stud 
to be only 3400 tumans (£680) in cash and 1800 khar- 
wars of grain, but the country seemed capable of great 
improvement The population was comprised of Persians 
known as Bakharzis, with a small proportion of Hazarah, 
Timuri, and Afghan settlers ; and in years of good spring 
runs a large quantity of unirrigated grain was produced 
and exported. 

Shahu-i-Bala and the neighbouring village of Aliak at 
the head of the valley belonged to Baluchis, but these 
men being confirmed nomads would not live in them ; and 
it was oiuious to see the landlords living in their black 
sacking tents near by, and the village itself populated by 
their tenants, consisting of some fifty families of Karai 
cultivators. 

We had a long march out of the Bakharz Valley over 
the Kalla Minar pass, marked on the map as 7120 feet, 
to the village of Qandusha on the other side. We sent' 
the camels with the advance tents on ahead at sunrise, 
but they did not g^t in till sunset. We just touched 
snow-level, and the air at that height was delicious. 
Gandusha was inhabited solely by Barbaris, as Hazarahs 
from the Hazarajat in A%hanistan are called in Persia. 
They cultivated the land and paid rent at the rate of half 
the produce, the arrangement being that the landlord 
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supplied the seed and paid the Government revenue, 
while the tenants provided the bullocks and labour — 
terms rather more favourable than usual to induce men 
to settle in the place. The emigration of Hazarahs from 
Afghanistan into Khurasan has latterly greatly increased, 
and large numbers of them have now found employment 
there as cultivators. They are more hardy and work for 
less wages than the Persians, and are adding materially to 
the prosperity of the country. At the same time they 
must be a great loss to Afghanistan, but so long as the 
present persecution of the Shiahs goes on in that country 
it is only natural that every Barbari who can will do his 
best to escape it. One man we met, a Barbari Saiyid in 
a blue turban, came out to ask, " Why did not the British 
GK>vemment do something to help the Barbaris?” and 
after talking over the matter for some little time he went 
on to say that the British Empire was defended by an 
army conmsting half of Goras (English soldiers) and half 
of Gurkhas, who always fought ude by nde, and that as 
the Gurkhas and the Barbaris came from the same stock, 
the Barbaris, if enlisted in the British army, would be- 
come just as good soldiers as the Gurkhas. This idea of 
the origin of the Hazarahs was new to me, and I am not 
sure that it is one that is recognised by the Gurkhas, but 
I could quite agree with the Saiyid as to the usefulness 
of the Hazarahs, and I was glad to be able to tell him 
that some were even then being enlisted in the new 
Baluchistan r^ments at Quetta. 

Next day we made a short march to a place called 
Hawas, where we foimd some forty more families of 
Barbaris settled amongst the Persians. We were not 
more than a farsakh or so from Faraiman, on the high- 
road, and in the evening I rode out to have a look at the 
Band-i-Faraiman, a masonry dam built of stone and 
mortar faced with burnt brick, and about 100 yards in 
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length and 50 or 60 feet in height. This dam must 
have been a fine work in its day, but it was broken by a 
hole in the centre, and nobody seemed to have thought 
of repairing it. 

Here we were near home, and the 18th April 1894 
saw us all back again in Mashhad after an absence 
of four months and eight days, during which we had 
traversed a total distance of 1346 miles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SXTMMEB AT MASHHAD. 

On arrival at Mashhad I found that the whole town had 
been in an uproar. A mob of MuUas and students had 
first of all broken open the shop and destroyed the stock- 
in-trade of an Armenian dentist who was accused of 
making and selling arak or wine from the local grapes, 
and having thus satisfied their fanatical zeal they then 
proceeded to clamour against the Oovemor-General for 
cheaper bread. It soon became apparent, however, that 
the row had been more or less got up, and the bread riot 
did not last long. Even at the height of the disturbance 
not a word was said or any movement made against the 
Europeans resident in the town, and the whole thing 
passed off, fortunately, without much trouble. 

Easter Day was now coming on, the greatest of all 
Russian festivals. Everybody holds a reception on that 
day, and all friends are expected to caU. At my visit to 
the members of the Russian Consulate I was much struck 
at the beautifully-coloured Easter eggs that our hostesses 
had prepared to commemorate the day, a custom that 
one so rarely sees now in other countries. 

The next festivity after this was the Queen’s Birthday. 
In Penria it is the custom for all consuls to hold official 
receptions and diimers cm the. birthdays of their reqpec- 
rive sovereigns. My reception on the 24 th May com- 
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menced at 8 a.m. First of all came the members of the 
Russian Consulate in full uniform. Russian officers always 
seem to be well decorated, and the secretary in temporary 
charge of the Consulate was no exception to the rule. He 
wore the Persian Order of the Lion and the Sim, as well 
as the Bokharan Star, which the Amir of Bokhara appears 
to have lavished freely upon almost all the Russian 
officials in Central Asia ; also the orders of St. Anne and 
St. Stanislaus, and his academy badge. The Consulate 
interpreter even was decorated, and had the Lion and 
the Sun round his neck. At 8.80 Mr. Van Leimep and 
Mr. Douglas of the Imperial Bank of Persia arrived, 
and at 9 came all the Persian officials in full uniform, 
and a gay sight they were. The Mir Punj, or general 
of artillery, appeared in the white tunic and red trousers 
of the Persian uniform, with the sash and stars of his 
rank; the Karguzars of Mashhad and of Sarakhs ifere 
nmilarly attired in Sartip’s or colonel’s uniform of the 
same colours ; the Wazir was in civil dress, consisting of 
a cashmere shawl chcgah with his decorations on it, 
amongst them the Queen’s Jubilee medal, the record of 
his visit to London in 1887 ; the Hakim, Bashi, the Tele- 
graph Sartip, the assistant Katguzar, ^and others were 
also in civil dress ; the Nusrat-ul-Mulk was gorgeous in 
a blue tunic, with the portrut of the Shah set in brilliants 
round his neck. Everybody had the regulation two cups 
of tea, two pipes, a glass of iced sherbet, and a cup of 
coffee; and when the Persians left the same was gone 
through again with all the Biitish-Indian subjects, pen- 
sioners, and others connected with India, who then came 
up to pay their respects. Each Persian official brought a 
crowd of men with him, who all had their tea and pipes 
in the garden outmde, and it is astonishing what an 
amount of tea and sugar can be got through on such an 
occasion. 
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At the ofiScial dinner in the evening we sat down a 
party of twelve, viz. the Governor-General, the Nusrat- 
ul-Mulk, the Wazir, the Mir Pui^ of Artillery, the Tele- 
graph Sartip, and the Hakim, Bashi on the part of the 
Persians; the acting Russian Consul-General and his 
interpreter, Mirza Taki Khan; Duke, Moula Bakhsh, 
Ghulam Murtaza Khan, and myself. About the middle 
of dinner the Governor -General got up and proposed 
the health of her Majesty the Queen of England and 
Empress of India, and in reply I drank to the health of 
his Majesty the Shah of Persia and of all sovereigns 
and chiefs of states friends and allies of her Majesty, 
both toasts being given in Persian. 

The garden and gateway were lit up. The Persian 
band played outside, and there was quite a crowd of 
people to see the illuminations. The same thing was 
repeated the next night, when I had a second dinner- 
party, consisting of the Karguzari or Persian Foreign 
Office officials and others, amongst whom was the artil- 
lery Sarhang whom I had met at Biijand, and who 
turned up unexpectedly and announced that he had 
been relieved — a relief that he described as an escape 
from hell. He was very full of a trip he had made 
to Herat He went there, he sud, in the garb of an 
Afghan to an Afghan friend of his, and spent three 
days in the town seeing everything, and was very 
proud of his exploit. At this dinner the Karguzar of 
Mashhad proposed the Queen’s health, and I replied 
as before. The third night was the last of our 
festivities. The Consulate was again illuminated, and 
I had a dinner to all British-lndian subjects, traders, 
agents, &o. For them the tables were removed and a 
Persian dinner was laid out on the dining-room floor. 
The party there numbered twenty-eight all told, and 
amongst them were the head of the Persian merchants 
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in Mashhad, an Afghan banker, British merchants and 
traders from Peshawar, the Derajat and Peshin, the 
office clerks, and others, while in the tents outside 
there was a dinner for all the orderlies, Turkoman 
postal sowars, servants, and everybody connected with 
Great Britain, in fact Dinner was prepared for over 
one himdred men, and at least that number must have 
sat down. 

The next big day was on the 14th June, when the 
Persian festival of the Id-i-Kurban came off, and the 
whole town was «n fSU. Every good Muhammadan on 
that day kills a ram to commemorate the sacrifice, and 
our stables had been full of fatted rams for some days 
beforehamd, and great was the feasting thereon. This, 
though, was only the sacrifice of each private house- 
hold. In the town a camel was publicly sacrificed. 
This animal was led about for days beforehand, covered 
with small looking-glasses and decked up generally with 
paraphernalia of sorts by an impecunious Shahzadah or 
Persian prince, who collected money sufficient, I hope, 
fur him to live upon for the rest of the year, as I 
believe he had no other source of livelihood. With 
him were some of the Governor-General’s running foot- 
men in their scarlet coats to give idat to the proceed- 
ings, and on the momii^ in question the camel was 
solemnly led out and its throat was cut by the Shah- 
zadah, and then the whole crowd rushed in and there 
was a firee fight for the flesh. Some thousands of 
people passed the Consulate on the way to the citadel 
with the flesh, and I was told that the man who got 
possession of the camel’s head and succeeded in taking 
it up to the Governor- General got the first prize, 
and that the possessor of each 1^ got something too. 
Shortly after the arrival of the people the customary 
salute was fired in the citadel square. The day was 
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wonderfully cool, the thermometer in my hall not going 
above 72° F., and I don’t think it rose above 76 all 
the month. 

The fruit now began to come in, and by the end of 
June the garden was full of apricots and cherries. 
Plums, too, came in to the bazar in large quantities. 

The beginning of July ushered in the Muharram, 
that month of mourning for the death of Hasan and 
Husain that is so religiously observed by all {dous 
Shiahs, and Persians are nothing if not religious, at 
any rate outwardly. For ten days the town of Mash* 
had was full of processions, and all work was practi- 
cally at a standstilL These processions attracted large 
crowds, and completely blocked the narrow streets, and 
for a European to be caught by one would have been 
most unpleasant, and might have been dangerous. The 
members of the Russian Consulate left the town and 
went out into the country for the time. 

It is not in the rural districts in Persia that fana- 
ticism is to be feared. The villagers are generally 
quiet and friendly and perfectly inoffensive. It is only 
in the towns, where religious students and people of 
that class congregate, that outbreaks occur. Conse- 
quently the members of the two Consulates had 
hitherto left Mashhad at Muharram time. As for my- 
self I saw no necessity to move, and so remained at 
home, and everything passed off without the s%htest 
fanaticism or. the least show of antipathy to Europeans 
on the part of the mob. 

The processions commenced in a small way, simply two 
or three -banners leading, followed by twenty or thirty 
boys with their backs bare and bunches of small iron 
chains in th^ hands, with which they belaboured them- 
selves. Then would follow more banners, and a crowd of 
traders, &a, all yelling and beating their breasts. They 
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brought their right hands aU down at the same time on 
to their left breasts with such sounding force as to dis- 
colour the flesh, and in many cases to abrade the skin. 
Truly the Shiah religion appeared to he a wonderful and 
fearful form of worship on these occasions, and yet no one 
could help being impressed by the scene. As the time 
went on and the fatal day, the 10 th of Muharram, drew 
nearer, the processions got bigger and bigger. Each sect 
or race had a procession of its own ; but the palm was, I 
think, by universal consent asdgned to the Azerbaijani 
Turks, who occupied the quarter of the town next to the 
British Consulate. They went in for it all with by far 
the greatest zeal, so much so that on the ninth day I 
went over to the Bank premises on purpose to see their 
procession, which was to pass down the street in which 
the bank was situated on its way back from the shrine. 
By that time, of course, the procession had been robbed 
of a good deal of its freshness, and many of its followers 
had deserted it; but still it was a most striking sight. 
First of all came a double row of flags borne by men in 
black. Then came the boys, also in black, with their 
backs bared, and beating themselves with chains which 
they swung over their shoulders alternately to the right 
and left to the time given by a man with a pair of brass 
cymbals, and singing a solemn sort of refrain or dirge 
idl the time. After the chain-boys came Saiyids, Turk 
traders, and others. After them again came the main, 
body of the procession, consisting of men in black with 
thrir chests bared, and all beating their left breasts with 
their right hands in time to the same solemn dirge. The 
breasts of the men were deep red, and in many cases the 
akin was broken ; but they beat away in perfect time and 
the effect was most solemn, and there was not a man of 
us who witnessed the procession who was not impressed 
by it, more so than I could have believed possible had I 

K 
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not vitoessed it The manager of the bank had a couple 
of sheep ready, and on the arrival of the head of the 
procession at the bank door, their throats were out and 
the blood allowed to flow in front of the men, one on 
either side of the road. The leading Saiyid in charge of 
the procession then halted it in front of the bank, and 
having stopped the ang^g, spoke out and said that the 
Imperial Bank of Persia had offered a sacrifice, and their 
saerifioe was accepted and God would bless them for it ; 
after which the bodies of the two sheep were lifted up 
and carried away, and the procession moved on again. 

The next day was the Katl, or day of the murder, the 
final day of the festival, and I went down to the house of 
our Turkoman camel contractor to see the procession 
pass on its way to the shrine. I had already seen one 
representation of this festiv^ in the Persian Embassy at 
Constantinople, and I found that at Mashhad, as at Con- 
stantinople, the black dress of the day before had been 
discarded and the processionists on the final day were 
clad in white. The result, though, did not strike me as 
being so solenm or impresdve as it was the day before. 
First of all come a double line of men in single file, 
facing inwards and walking sideways up the street, with 
sticks or swords in their hands, chanting and swinging 
the sticks to time. Then came the central figure of the 
prooesrion. This was a man stripped to the waist and 
covered with daggers, horse-shoes, little looking-glasses, 
and such like things, stitched into his body. For 
instance, he had a pair of crossed daggers on his breast 
and back, the points stuck into the skin and the handles 
stitched on. His arms and shoulders were heavy with 
horse-shoes stitched on through the skin, and he also 
had various padlocks about him, the haq> being passed 
through the skin and the padlock then looked again. 

Immediately following was the procession of men in 
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white with bare heads, and all armed with knives and 
daggers, with which they out themselves on the fore- 
head and on the top of their heads, the blood running 
down over their faces on to their white shirts below. 
They all chanted a dirge in cadence, and were a grue- 
some sight to behold. I had a huge bowl of sherbet 
prepared, and it was served out to them by my orderlies 
and servants as they passed, and they drank it greedily 
and seemed very grateful for the attention. Some 20 lbs. 
of sugar was melted down, not to mention other in- 
gredients, and though it was an occasion of mourning, it 
was said to be permissible to offer the mourners such 
consolation as one could in the shape of reviving drinks, 
so my men ladled out with a will. After the men in 
white who were cutting themselves came a lot of quite 
small boys also in white, who curiously enough out and 
hacked themselves with even more vigour than the men. 
I well remember the last of all, a small child in arms of 
about three years of age, who also had his little knife in 
his hand, and was cut all over the head, and both his 
head and face were a mass of blood, but still he held on 
to his knife bravely as he was carried past. After these 
name the merchants and others, all dressed in black, and 
figuratively beating their breasts, but with a mild and 
gentle pat. They passed on with saddened countenance, 
and after them a horse was led past covered with what 
was apparently intended to represent horse-armour of 
ancient days full of arrow shafts. Then followed a troop 
of the regular professional breast-beaters, bare to the 
wiust, and beating their breasts hard and in earnest, as 
I saw them the day before, and the crowd brought up 
the rear. Too soon they had passed, and the whole thing 
was over. All our /anuses and servants and everybody 
had a holiday, and went off to the shrine, where the 
sight must have been a wonderful one. In the afternoon 
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they all attended the ahc^ or religious play in the 
citadel, where each day’s story had been acted day by 
day, and where the death and martyrdom of Imam 
Husain was to be acted that day. I was told that the 
man who represented Husain was finally knocked down, 
covered with something on which the operation of cutting 
off his head was performed, and finally a sham head was 
brought out, put on the top of a lance, and marched off 
amidst the tears of the audience. I watched the crowd 
returning from the play in the evening, and 1 was 
astonished to see how many women there were amongst 
them. It appeared that women were allowed to attend 
all the shows during the Muharram, and they took full 
advantage of the permisnon. All were completely veiled, 
of course. 

On the 8th of August 1894 came the Shah’s Birthday, 
the annual entertainment given by the Persian autho- 
rities. The Persian band had been hard at work for 
some time practising the English and the Russian 
National Anthems, and great arrangements had been 
made by the Governor-General to do honour to the 
occasion. The 8th was the day of the Shah’s birth, but 
the Persians reckon the preceding night as the night of 
any given day, not the following night, consequently the 
Persian entertainment came off on what we reckoned as 
the night of the 7th. The Governor-General had a big 
Persian party in his garden from 8 till 11 p.h., the band 
playing away the whole time. The square was filled 
with people, and about 11.30 the fireworks began. Nine 
o’clock in the morning of the 8th was the time fixed for 
my reception, and at that hour I paid my visit in full 
uniform^ accompanied by Duke and Moula Bakhsh, and 
duly offered my congratulations on the auspicious occa- 
sion. For the dinner party in the evening the Governor- 
General had his garden beautifully lit up with lanterns. 
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of which there were hundreds. We were received in a 
lai^ dutmiana, well carpeted, and adorned with a suite 
of drawing-room furniture which had lately been im- 
ported from Bombay, and which, strange to say, had 
arrived comparatively uninjured after more than 900 
miles on camel-back from Bandar Abbas. Dinner was 
served in an open tent, and the weather was so cool that 
our full-dress uniform was not oppressive in the least. 
We sat down a party of ten, consisting of the GSovemor- 
General, the Wazir, the Kaiguzar, and the Hakim, Boshi ; 
the acting Russian Consul-General and his interpreter, the 
manager of the bank, Duke, Moula Bakhsh, and myself. 
I duly proposed the Shah’s health, and the Governor- 
General proposed the health of the Queen of England 
and Empress of India in reply, followed by that of the 
health of the Tsar of Russia and the kings of the world. 

After dinner we adjourned to the ^miana to smoke, 
and fixudly went up to a balcony overlooking the square 
to see the fireworks, and also the performances of a 
couple of dancing boys, who seemed to attract the crowd 
greatly. These dancers as a rule belong to a tribe called 
Fayuj in Arabic and Gharibzada or Karishmor in Persian, 
the latter being a corruption from Ghair-i-Shumar, or 
out of the count. 'They are scattered all over KhurQ«an, 
and ore said to have been brought from India by filing 
Bahrangur to act as singers and dancers. The whole of 
the tribe is under the Shah’s Shatirbashi, or the chief of 
the running footmen, who collects their taxes and rules 
them through his deputies in the various provinces. 
Their chief in filhurasan was a Sartip, a relative of the 
Shaturbasbi, who lived at Mashhad. 

The Shah’s Birthday was the last official entertainment 
on hand, and now that the hot weather was coming to 
an end, I made preparations for a tour through Northern 
fiLhurasan. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

KALAT-I-NADIRl AND DABAOEZ. 

On the 24th August 1894, just as I was leaving Mash- 
had, who should arrive to call but a couple of Austrian 
officers. Captains Muller and Gk>iginger, who had been on 
duty in Russia, to learn Rusuan, for the past year, and 
at the conclusion of their course had been on a trip to 
Samarkand and back 1 They had arrived in Mashhad the 
day before, having ridden over from the railway station 
at Doshakh with simply a Turkoman guide to show them 
the way, and had put up in a caravansarai in the town. 
They were returning via Kahka, and I was able to ask 
them to accompany me on the march and to arrange 
for them to join me in camp next day. This settled, 
I rode out to Ful-i-Shahi, the bridge over the Eashaf 
Rud, five miles to the north of Mashhad, where I found 
the camp ready pitched. I had with me my assistant, 
Khan Bahadur Moula Bakhsh, and also Mirza Muhammad 
Khan, a boy of fifteen, the son of the late British agent 
at Mashhad, Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M.G., C.I.E, a well- 
known man to all British travellers in E^hurasan in 
former days, when consul-generals had not yet been 
thought of. An English and Pernan writer and a hos- 
jatal assistant completed the party. This time I took no 
camels with me, and 1 had all the tents and bagg^ on 
mules. . The onfy really armed men of the party were 
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my three Indian cavalry orderlies, as the Persian soldiers 
with their useless muskets and no ammunition could 
hardly be called fighting men, and the Turkoman postal 
sowars had only their swords to keep watch with at night 
and to protect the post from robbers on the road. On 
taking a muster of the camp, though, I still found our 
numbers amounted to 70 men, 73 mules, and 21 horses. 
Of these about a dozen were private servants, including 
cooks, table servants, bakers, washermen, &c. Another 
dozen were faraskea or tent-pitchers, and another postal 
sowars, while the orderlies, ghulams, Persian guards, 
grooms, water-carriers, and hospital dresser, &c., with 
some 20 muleteers, brought up the total to 70 ; so difiS- 
cult is it to cut down numbers when travelling in Eastern 
countries. In the West one can find accommodation on 
the road ; in the East one has to take one’s house and 
everything belonging to it with one. 

At Rizwan, eleven miles farther north, the two Aus- 
trian officers joined us. They had nothing with them 
but the clothes they rode in, and wore by no means com- 
fortable on Turkoman saddles ; but it was wonderful how 
they had got through as they did, and they deserved 
every credit for the way they had done it. We supplied 
them with all the spare bedding we had, and made them 
more comfortable for the night, I hope, than they other- 
wise would have been. 

From Rizwan we entered the mountun range that 
bounds the Mashhad Valley on the north and east, the 
highest peaks of which run up to a height of 9000 and 
10,000 feet. A couple of miles up the valley brought 
us to the defile or Zu-i-Andarukh, the narrow part of 
which was about a mile in length, with precipitous rooks 
some 300 feet in height on either side. Four miles 
beyond we passed the village of Kardeh, and finally 
camped by the side of the stream some five miles 
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farther on at a small picturesque village named Al, in- 
habited by some twenty -five families of Chulus. All 
the villages in these bills between Andarukh and Balghur 
are known by the name of Chulai Khana, the district 
^Airing its name from the tribe inhabiting it. 

The ChuUus are of Turk origin, but speak both Turki 
and Persian, and are said to have been moved from 
Turkistan to Khurasan during the time of the Mongol 
Dynasty (e. 1221—1335). They numbered about 500 
families all told, under their chief Abul Fatteh Khan, 
who lived at Marish, and was the hereditary governor 
of the district up till 1896, when he was superseded. 
According to my aneroid there was a rise of some 
1400 feet in our day’s march, and we had a pleasant 
camp amongst trees and verdure. Here we lost the 
company df our two Austrian travellers. They rode 
the march with me in the morning, but were obliged 
to push on, and in the afternoon they started to ride 
on to Balghur, where my advance tents had been sent 
to, and dined and slept in them, and proceeded on 
their way to the rtuiway at Kahka next morning. 

I myself went off up the hills after oorial, but without 
result A local Shikari, however, brought in a deer 
and some partridges. We ascended another 1200 feet 
in the eleven miles on to Balghur, and found ourselves 
at an altitude of something like 6000 feet in a climate 
so cold that grapes would not grow. Many of the mules 
slipped their loads on the way, and the rocks on either 
ride came down so close at one place that a laden camel 
would hardly get through. 

There is an inscription on an overhanging rock in this 
pass, partly in Persian and partly in Aralnc, near a small 
h a ml et called Panjmana, which I did not know of at the 
time and did not notice, but Mr. Ney Elias heard of 
it afterwards and sent Mirza Abdulla to copy it A 
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translation of it by Khan Bahadur Moula Bakhsh was 
afterwards published by Mr. Elias in the Boyal Asiastio 
Society’s JmrTidl^ and it runs as follows : — 

By Divine favour and grace, and by Providential assistance, 
his Majesty, Lord of the happy conjunction, the Emperor, Con- 
queror of Countries, the Implorer of aid of the aiding God, 
Abul Fath Muhammad Shaibani Khan, the Learned of the World, 
and Yiceregent of the Merciful — may the days of his glory be 
perpetuated, and may the skirts of the exigencies of his generosity 
be prolonged. Gk)d has given precedence to warriors with their 
riches and souls over people who go not to war. On the 2nd day 
of the month of Shaw41, in the year nine hundred and iifteoii 
(a.d. 1410), turned his glorious reins from Marv-i-Shdhij^ 
towards Dasht-i-Kibch4k, and at the stage of Kindilik . . . Ulugh- 
t4gh defeated a multitude of infidels and deviators and enemies of 
the faith and religion, and having taken a large number of that 
community as captives, marched them to Dar-iil-Islilm and 
honoured them by leading them into the road of Paradise, and on 
the 22nd day of the month of Safar, in the year nine hundred 
and sixteen, arrived in the suburbs of the city of Y.^dg&r-i-Khfini, 
which has been built by the arhitect of his Imperial magnanimity ; 
and from the beginning of [his] departure to the end of [his] 
return, a period of four months and twenty days [his Majesty] 
traversed so many stages and marches that the quick-dying bird of 
conception and the swift-paced steed of imagination are impotent 
and powerless to conceive and imagine their survey. May God 
perpetuate the shadow of his Yiceregency over the heads of true 
Believers, and strengthen the standard of his victory by the truth 
of Muhammad, on whom be blessing and peace.” 

According to the Persian historians this victory was 
really a defeat, but Persian historians were generally 
apt to gloss over any reverse. There is no doubt, 
however, it was the commencement of Shaibani’s decline 
of power, as towards the end of the same year he was 
trampled to death under the hoofs of the horses of 
his own cavidzy in the confusion which ensued in the 
fort at Marv-i-Shahijan during Shah Ismail Safavi’s 
invasion. The lotolity of Dar-ul-Islam is not known at 
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present, but presumably it meant either Khiva or Samar- 
kand, where the captives were apparently converted to 
Islam. 

The next day found us over the pass and encamped 
at Bardeh on the other side, a march of thirteen miles. 
The road was a difScult one. We had two narrow gorges 
in the first five miles, in which many of the mules 
fell and caused great delay. We reached the watershed 
after a rise firom Balghur of some 1500 feet. Beyond 
this, instead of the narrow rocky defiles we had previously 
gone through we found ourselves in an undulating open 
country, dotted thinly with small junipers on the top of 
the hills known as the Karadi^h Range, and the road ran 
along this, crossing ridge after ridge, and finally ascending 
to a second pass known as the Shutar Oardan or camel’s 
neck Kotal, the road up which was very rocky and 
dLBScult for laden mules, and impassable, I should say, 
for camels. We did not see much game on the road, 
except partridges. One of these was killed for us by a 
large dark-coloured eagle that suddenly swooped down 
over my head into a bush on the opposite hillside, 
followed immediately by its mate. I could not see what 
they were after, but thinking they mus( have got some- 
thing, I sent a man up who drove off the eagles and 
found a freshly killed partri%e with its head nipped off 
I presented the bird to the man for his trouble, and then 
commenced the argument as to whether it was hedAl, i.e. 
lawful food for a Mussulman, or not. 1 argued .that if 
any of them out off the head of a bird I had shot it 
was heUdl, which they acknowledged, as they did it every 
day; but the point was, if an eagle did it for them, 
whether it had the same effect, and that was a knotty 
point that lasted them for the rest of the march. I 
never heard what the result was, but I think that if that 
partridge had not been eaten I should have heard of it. 
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The descent on the northern side of the hills was very 
steep. We first had a sudden drop from an elevation of 
something like 6400 feet to about 5000 to the bed of a 
nullah, and thence down the latter between scarped bills 
on either side for another 800 feet to the camping-ground 
on the Istiksu or warm-water nullah, a total distance of 
ten miles. I found the pass full of partridges, and the 
village Shikari declared the hills were full of ibex, but 
though I had a climb with him up a rocky gorge in the 
afternoon, over one jagged scarp after another, not a sign 
of an ibex did I see. 

The next day we marched six miles down to the main 
entrance to Kalat-i-Nadiri, but even in those six miles 
the aneroid marked a further descent of 1000 feet, 
making the height of our camp about 3300 feet. 
The road joined the valley at the foot of the southern 
face of Kalat, and ran west down this valley till we came 
to the break of the perpendicular scarp in the hills 
forming the natural fortress of Kalat known as the 
Darband-i-Aighunshah. We found a picket of Persian 
soldiers posted at this defile, and no one was permitted 
even to approach Uie gate that here guards the entrance, 
so jealous are the Persian Glovernment of the entry of 
any foreigners into this curious natural fortress. Kalat-i- 
Nadiri has a great name as the mountain fastness of the 
great Nadir Shah, but beyond the natural structure of 
the place there is nothing nowadays of great interest or 
importance about it. Imagine a gigantic saucer some 
sixty miles in circumference, elevated from 500 to 1000 
feet above the surroundii^ country and bounded out- 
wardly on all sides by a continuous ridge of scarped rock, 
perpendicular at the top and then sloping steeply down, 
with only a break at five places. One of these breaks 
was the Darband-i-Arghunshah, at which I was encamped, 
so called after Axghun (12184), the great-great-gprandson 
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of Changiz Khan. Here two streams, one from the east 
and one from the west, join and enter the Ealat saucer, 
n.n<l pAiaaing through it, emerge on to the plains of Trans- 
caapia through another defile on the north-eastern side. 
From the hills opposite the Arghunshah gates I had a good 
view of the interior, which here slopes down on all sides 
to the banks of this stream. I heard that there were 
inscriptions on some rocks inside that could not be got 
at, and the Shujah-ud-Dowlah, the Timuri chief, sub- 
sequently told me that he had tried to read them with 
glasses but could not make them out. Mr. Elias also 
wrote to try and get copies of them, but they were re- 
ported to be illegible. 

My brother. Major A. C. Yate, the author of “ England 
and Russia Face to Face in Asia,” the last traveller per- 
mitted to enter Kalat-i-Nadiri, describes the interior in 
his account of the place, written on 5th July 1885 and 
published in the DaiXy Td^raph a month or so afterwards, 
as consisting of a confusion of lofty abrupt spurs of which 
the highest points were Bala Kumaili, ten miles to the 
south-east of Gugumaz, and a nameless eminence a mile 
north of Khisht overhanging the northern wall. Gugumaz 
was a village within the fortress four miles from the 
Arghunshah entrance, the headquarters of the local 
commandant, and Khisht was another village four miles 
to the north of that again, near which was Nadir’s usual 
residence. The narrow valley extending from Arghun- 
shah to below Gugumaz was everywhere cultivated by 
irrigation, the cultivation consisting of rice, wheat, lucerne, 
vineyards, orchards, melon and cucumber beds, &c., while 
the level summits and gentler slopes of the spurs through- 
out the whole interior were cultivated as daima or rain 
land. The relics of Nadir were described as, firstly, an 
ingenious arrangement for conducting water in jnpes from 
the Harazu spring near Arghunshah to Gugumaz, now 
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long since out of repair. Secondly, the Makbara-i-Nadlr 
or Nadir’s tomb, built under Nadir’s orders, though never 
used as his mausoleum. This is a simple but not in- 
elegant edifice of red sandstone. The central chamber, 
which was once domed, is encircled by a number of small 
chambers, and below it is an extensive cellar. Not far 
from it stands a small Musjid completely encased in 
hidd or painted tiles, known as the Bulut Gumbaz. 
Thirdly, the Nakhara Khana, that is, the b uilding in a 
city or the spot in a camp from which is sounded 
reveille, retreat, last post, &c., on drums and trumpets, 
situated on the red-coloured eminence two or three miles 
east of Gugumaz. Fourthly, Nadir’s residence at Asiabad, 
now simply indicated by some uninteresting remains of 
walls, and the water tanks below Khisht. Fifthly, the 
remains of a wall and tower constructed under Nadir’s 
orders on the southern face. Such is the sum total of all 
that remains to remind the world of the once widespread 
fame of the great Nadir Shah. 

The inhabitants of Kalat are Jalair Turks and Ardalan 
Kurds. The Jalairs were brought to Khurasan by Amir 
Timur, and numbered some 400 families. The Ardalans 
were moved to Khurasan from Kirmanshah by Nadir 
Shah, and numbered about 300 families. Kalat-i- 
Nadiri till within recent years had its own hereditary 
chiefs of the Jalair tribe, who held the fortress as feuda- 
tories of Persia. Owing to the strength of the position 
they were able to maintain a large share of independence, 
and one of them, Yalangtush Khan, gave much trouble 
in the time of Muhammad Shah (1835—1848), but was 
reduced to submission by force. His son obtained the 
restoration of his lather’s lands and chie&hip, but died in 
1883 ; and his son again, another Yalangtush Khan, was 
a man of no ability, and was deprived of the chiefiship 
two years later. That was the end of Jalair rule. 
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From Mashhad to Kalat we had followed the Persian 
tel^aph line, and found it very badly put up, the line 
broken and poles continually down. From ELalat we 
followed the extension to Daragez, and this was just in 
the same condition, or even worse. The total length 
of these two lines is 72 miles to Kalat and 40 on to 
Daragez, and when I came to inquire I found that com- 
munication between Mashhad and Daragez had been 
interrupted on an average for 194 days out of the 365, 
which shows of itself how useless such lines as these, 
worked entirely under Persian management, are to the 
Persian Government. The local governors in these out- 
lying tracts are callous about the tel^aph, to say the 
least of it, as it is to their interest to keep the lines down 
as much as possible, to prevent complaints being made 
against them; while the lines themselves are run up 
anyhow, with bad poles and no insulators, and the staff 
is insufficient to keep them in repair. Small wonder 
that they do not work. 

At Charam, our next stage from Kalat, I foimd the 
people all living in wooded enclosures under the shade of 
fine large walnut-trees, which extended for more than a 
mile. I inquired the price of walnuts, and they told me 
that they took them down to the railway at Kahka and 
sold them there fi>r two krans, or about ninepence, a 
thousand. The Kadkhuda of the village came to meet 
me, and had many tales of former travellers. He re- 
membered Captain the Hoil George Napier, who visited 
Kalat in 1872. There was no mbtaking his description 
of him as the man with the measuring wheel. He also 
related how Sikandarfin Sahib put up for two days at 
his village. This name puzzled me for a time, but 
eventually resolved itself into Alexander Finn, the consul 
at Besht, who was on duty on this frontier in 1885. He 
could also tell of another English traveller, whom he had 
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escorted from Mashhad in the same jear, and this turned 
out to have been my brother. Major A. C. Yate. The 
trees in the ravine in which the village was situated were 
full of wood-pigeons, just the same sort of bird to look 
at as the English wood-f^eon. 

As we neared the Turkoman frontier, the Persian 
sarbazea or soldiers on duty with me gave us many 
stories of former days. The nearer they got to the 
Turkomans the more they dwelt on them. One old wiftn 
1 well remember. He had been a sarhaz for thirty years, 
and had served at Shiraz and at Bandar Abbas as well as 
in Khurasan. He was bom at Shahrud, and both he and 
his two brothers were all taken prisoners and carried off 
by the Turkomans in their youth. His brothers were 
taken to Khiva, and had never been heard of since. He 
himself was taken to Ashkabad, and his father succeeded 
in ransoming him there for the sum of ninety tumans. 
Many a man could tell a similar tale along this frontier, 
and the Persians have much to be thankful for to Russia 
for putting the Turkomans down. Nothing remains of 
the former fear of them now but the memory of past 
raids, but that memory is an abiding one, and will be 
long in dying out. The only thing to be said for the 
Persians is, that if they had had the pluck to resist they 
would never have suffered as they did. The Kurds and 
other frontier tribesmen never seem to have had the same 
dread of the Turkoman that the Persians had. Turko-. 
mans, so far as my experience goes, are neither good 
swordsmen nor good rifle-shots, and had they had any 
one to deal with but Persians they could never, I thin^ 
have maintained the terror over Khurasan that they did. 

Our next march to Igdalik took us within a few miles 
of the village of Archingan, where a Russian and Persian 
Boundary Commission was said to be then engaged in the 
demarcation of the frontier between the two countries. 
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At Igdalik the hills rose precipitately to a great height 
above the village, and at the back of all lay the moun- 
tain known locally as the Koh-i-Sistan, which the villagers 
declared was full of shikar. Starting off at 2.30 am. the 
next morning in the dark 1 rode up as far as possible, 
and then after a steep climb up the mountain side, which 
we managed easily by holding on to the ponies* tails, we 
found ourselves at the top of the first range by sunrise. 
Peering over the crest we soon discovered a flock of ibex 
down on the other side, but there was not a head amongst 
them worth shooting. Wo then climbed a second ridge, 
but all to no purpose, as by the time we got to the 
top we found that two Mirgans or village Shikaris were 
advancing from one side, and another from the other 
side, and all chance of getting a shot was gone. Then, 
and not till then, did I get the Shikari to confess that 
there were no big heads on the hill. The higher ranges 
of the Koh-i-Sistan contained some, he said, and he 
pointed out to me the Hazar Masjid range, and told me 
that the only place to get really big ibex was on those 
hills and on two others called by him Ahuzar and 
Kurkhan, but that so wary were the old bucks that they 
only left the holes in the cliffs in which they lived by 
night. The Hazar Masjid he described to me as a 
beautiful moimtain, with a flat top and full of springs, 
and covered with the remiuns of ancient buildings of 
some unknown age. The mountains I climbed I found 
to be thickly covered with grass, so thick in fact that I 
almost lost sight of the ibex in it when they were cross- 
ing the bottom of the valley. Wild briars and brambles 
abounded, while hawthorns and small junipers were dotted 
about higher up. 

Looking north from the top of the hills, the white 
buildings of the Transcaspian railway station at KahlrA. 
were visible away in the distance beyond the mass of 
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hillooky ground that here intervenes between the moun- 
tains and the plains. The Shikari pointed out to me the 
different places in s^^ht, and the line of the new frontier. 
He told me that in former days the people here mostly 
lived by rice cultivation, and he complained bitterly of 
the Bussians having not only stopped all that, but of 
having even prohibited their wheat cultivation as welL 
All irrigation whatever, it seemed, had been put a stop 
to in these Persian frontier villages, so that the water 
might run down into Russian territory, and the people 
were thus left to depend on what rain crops they could 
grow on the hillsides. These people, however, in thus 
complaining seemed to forget that no cultivation what- 
ever was possible in these hills till the Bussians put 
down the Turkoman raids, and that they ought to be 
only too thankful that their lives were no longer in 
danger, without clamouring for the water which they 
could not use when they did have it. The morning air 
on the top of the mountains was delicious, and the marvel 
to me was that Russia had not taken anything more 
than the water. I could not help thinking that it must 
be terrribly aggravating to the Russian Qfficers grilling 
away in the plains below, to see the cool mountains 
above them and yet not to possess them; at least I 
felt sure that such would be my feelings were I a Russian 
officer quartered in Transcaspia. 

In the afternoon 1 went on to Bubat-i-Khakistar, an 
old ruin standing on the banks of the Lain stream, which 
was here some ten or twelve feet in breadth and a foot 
in depth, with a strong flow The water all ran down 
untouched to Eahka, in Russian territory. At Pulgavird 
we came to the end of the Elalat district, and at Shams- 
khan, nine miles beyond, I was jpined by Haji Ali, the 
British agent in Darage& We came down nearly 1000 
feet in the march, and the heat increased accordingly, 

L 
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the thermometer rising to 88° F. in the shade at 4 P.M. 
Shamskhan stood on the banks of the Budbar stream, 
which, like the Lain, took its rise in the Hazar Musjid range, 
and, lilrft it, ran untouched down into Russian territory. 
The villagers at Shamskhan weiie entirely prohibited from 
touching the water, and their supply depended on a 
small spring. The Kadkhudas and head-men of various 
villages around were loud in their grievances against the 
Russians for having been deprived of the use of their 
'water, but considering the state the country was in 
before, Russian rule in Transcaspia has proved a bless- 
ing, not only to Transcaspia, but to all the districts 
around; and if the water is necessary to enable tlie 
Russians to hold the plains below, then local wants must 
naturally give place to Imperial necessities. 

I caught a few small fish in the Rudbar stream, and I 
also bagged some teal, with the help of a pair of large 
white-breasted hawks whom I found in hot pursuit, 
whose aid came in most opportunely. 

Our next march took us out into the Daragez plain, 
where we camped at a large village containing some 400 
families of Kurds and Turks, named Chapashlu. The 
Khan of the village, a yoimg man named Kurdu Khan, 
a courin of the Beglar Begi of Daragez, met me some two 
miles out with about a dozen sowars and escorted me in. 
All the villagers had tiuned out to see us arrive, and I 
found the customs of reception very mmilar here to what 
they were in Sistan. First of all came a man with a 
tray of grapes ; then another man burmng some aromatic 
seeds on a tray, which he put down on the ground in 
front of us, the only difference being that in Sistan this 
was generally done by an old woman. What the origin 
of the custom is I have never been able to ascertain, but 
it is said to keep off the evil eye. Finally, on arrival at 
the village a sheep’s throat was out and the blood allowed 
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to flo'N just in front of us, the bleeding head being drawn 
across the road just in front of our horses’ nose& I rode 
through the Tillage, and found that Turki was the language 
spoken by alL 

In the evening the Khan and his followers came to 
dinner. Not being able to sit down to table, he was 
dined in Persian style by Moula Bakhsh with my Indian 
clerks and the British agent, while all his men had dinner 
in another tent by themselves. 

The 7th September 1894 brought us to Muhammada- 
bad, the capital of Daragez. The road led through the 
gap in the line of low hills that runs down the centre of 
the Daragez plain, known as Eirkhkiz, the Turki equiva- 
lent of Chihal Dukhtaran, or the forty middens. The 
same old story was told me here as at almost every other 
Ohihid Dukhtaran that I have visited. Forty girls out 
for a party were just going to be seized by a band of 
raiders, when the hill opened and permitted them to 
escape. For some reason or other forty ^Is seem to 
be associated with almost every freak of nature that one 
comes aoross in either Fer»a or A^hanistan. This par- 
ticular freak or gap in the hills I found to-be green and 
pleasant, with a lot of water running through it turning 
a succesnon of water-mills, while gardens and vineyards 
commenced immediately below it, and continued all the 
way to liuhammadabad. Some two miles out I was met 
by the Beglar Begi or hereditary governor of Daragez, 
Mir Panj Muhammad Ali Khan, accompanied by his 
brother, son, and brother’s sons, the Persian Kaiguzar 
and some for^ or fifty sowars, and we all rode in 
together. The chief himself was mounted on rather a 
good-looking half-bred Arab horse. He told me he did 
not now go in for horse-breeding, and that mares were 
getting much scarcer than they lued to be in the olden 
days, when raids and forays were of daily occurrence, and 
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he hiTnafllf had 1000 sowars at his beck and call; now 
he had not a tenth of that number. Those that were 
out with him ranged themselves in a line in front of the 
tent while the chief was drinking his tea. They were 
mostly Turks, but not Turkomans, though their dress 
was much the same as that of the latter. They were 
armed with old muzzle-loading guns slung over their 
backs ; but their horses, though serviceable, were nothing 
much to look at. In olden days, so the chief said, they 
got many of their horses from the Turkomans, but since 
the Russian occupation of the Akhal their intercourse with 
the Turkomans had almost entirely ceased. O’Donovan 
in his book gives a vivid description of life in Daragez 
in 1880, but doubtless times have greatly changed since 
then. 

During the day we found the heat conuderably greater. 
We had come down another 500 feet, and the ther- 
mometer in the tent at 4 p.m. was up to 90° F. In 
the evening the B^lar Begi came to pay his visit, 
accompanied by the Eaiguzar and by his brother, son, 
and nephew, and they all remained to dinner. The old 
Ilkhani talked merrily, and seemed to eiyoy himself. 
He said : “ We are all wild Turkomans here. The Shah 
told us when he came that we ought to retain our Turko- 
man habits, so we have done so. If we make any mistake 
at table, please excuse us ; ” and then he fell to with a 
will He was perfectly natural all through, and seemed 
an honest, kind-hearted man, devoid of the pretensions 
and nonsense that most Persian officials are so full of. 

Next morning I rode out some way to the north of the 
town, as far as the gorge in the low hiUs through which 
the road runs to Lutfabad and the Akhal territory. 1 
was surprised to find su<fii a mass of gardens and en- 
closures, and I ei\joyed the ride in the shade of the 
trees. Lutfabad is thei Persian frontier town, and 
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although Daragez is so close to the frontier, I was 
surprised at the little intercourse with the Russians that 
seemed to exist. A Russian agent, by name Mehdi Beg, 
a Earrabaghi from the Caucasus, lived in Daragez, and 
came to call upon me, but he said he had few friends or 
associates. He had lost his wife and child in the cholera 
epidemic, and was left all alone. Russians seemed rarely 
to come to Darages^ and the chief himself said that 
though the Russian riulway station was not a couple of 
thousand paces from his own village of Lutfabad, yet 
he had never even seen it. 

Muhammadabad itself had apparently been well forti- 
fied against rdds. The outer portion of the town was 
surrounded by the remuns of a wall and ditch enclosing 
an old tappa or artificial mound at the north-west comer. 
Inside was an ixmer town with its own gates, walls, and 
bastions, and inside that again was the ark or citadel, the 
residence of the chief and his family. 

The chiefship of Daragez was, however, of no great 
date. It was of Turk orig^ The first chief. Baba 
Khan, was said to have been a petty Khan of Karshi, 
in Bokhara, and to have migrated to Khurasan with a 
few hundred men of his tribe, the Chapashlu, and to 
have received a grant of land from the governor of 
Abivard, in Daragez. Baba Khan became a favourite 
of Nadir Shah’s and accompanied him through all his 
campaigns, being rewarded with the governorship of 
Herat, and subsequently of provinces in Persia. He 
was killed at the siege of Bokhara. His nephew, 
Behbud Khan, one of the commanders of Nadir Shah’s 
troops in Bokhara, was appointed governor of Abivard, 
but was killed by a Turkoman. His son, Agha Muham- 
mad Khan, succeeded to the governorship and occupied 
the district of Daragez, where his successors have since 
maintained themselves, and of which th^ have re- 
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TnnifiaH the hereditary governors. They were evidently 
in possession of considerable power in the early part 
of this oentiuy, when Beglar Khan Chapashlu came 
frequently to notice. 

Abbas Kuli Khan of Daragez was appointed Beglar 
Begi of Merv, and went there with 150 sowars to 
assume the government in 1852, but before the year 
was out he was bedeged by Muhammad Amin Khan, 
the Khan of Khwarism, and died during the siega 
Muhammad Ali Khan, my host, was still locally styled 
B^lar though the title of Mansur-ul-Mulk had 

been conferred upon him by the Shah in 1893. He 
lost the governorship subsequently in 1897, and was 
succeeded by his next brother, Kara Khan Agha, the 
governor of Lutfabad. 

Muhammadabad itself did not strike me as a busy 
mart; in foot business seemed dack. Not half the 
main street, running between the two g^tes on the 
north and south faces of the town, was ocoujaed, and 
though I saw lots of shops full of red chintzes and 
sudi like thmgs, I saw little else. The population was 
said to amoimt to only about 1000 families. When 
I rode through the town to pay my visit to the Beglar 
B^ I found the people most civil. The diiefs Farash 
Bashi and Yasawal and some twenty Farashes, met me 
outside the town. The Kalantar and Darogha of the 
town, with their men, met me at the ehaha/mi, or 
central cross-roads, and the streets had all been swept 
and watered for the occasion. The people all stood up 
and bowed as 1 passed, and the chief himself received 
me outside his reception-room and conducted me in. 
Talking of Daragez, the chief said that many te^ppas 
or anident mounds existed, showing that it had been 
thickly populated in ancient times, but that Ghangiz 
Khan had made a clean sweep of the country, and it 
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had neyer recovered. The present population of the 
district he estimated at 10,000, but there was ample 
room for double that number. The name Datagez, he 
thought, was derived from Dara, or Darius, who was 
said to have founded Muhammadabad. During the day 
there was a large exodus of people from the town, and 
I found that I had just come in for the departure of 
the pilgrims to Karbala. The roads had been closed 
by cholera and other things for the past two years, 
and consequently there was an extra large contingent 
going. 1 first of all heard the wailing of women who 
were uisembled in a large crowd by the gale of the 
town, and then the people gradually broke up and 
came away, passing my tents, the men crying just like 
the women, and wiping their eyes with large hand- 
kerchiefs. 

From Muhammadabad our route continued westwards 
along the frontier. At Naukhandan 1 went off with the 
British agent’s son, the Mulla Bashi, as we called him, 
as his father’s desire was to bring him up as a priest, to 
visit the gardens and vineyards which Haji Ali owned 
here. I was astonished at the acres and acres of grapes 
that I saw, mostly of the small, white, seedless kind, 
which the people dried in the sun and sold as raisins. 
They had a splendid crop just being gathered, and enor- 
mous quantities of grapes were spread out on mud floors 
to dry. The year before their raisins had fetched 12 
tumans (£2, 8s.) a kharwar (649 lbs.), but this year 
there had been such a large crop that the price had 
gone down, and they did not expect to realise more 
than 10 tumans per kharwar. The raisins were all 
exported to Ashkabad, and so also were the peaches, 
some fine specimens of which I found in an a4jaoent 
garden — ^the last of the season. Theses the men said, 
they packed in ba^ets and despatched on donkeys 
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across the hills to the Baba Durmaz station, and thence 
by rail into Ashkabad, where they sold at from one to 
three krans per man (6^ lbs.), according to the season. 
A good deal of wine, I was told, was also made, but it was 
not good and would not keep. Large numbers of wild 
pig were said to invade the gardens every night firom the 
hills to the north, and scarecrows were rigged up every* 
where. Pheasants used to be plentiful in Daragez, but 
were almost eztinot, and 1 saw little or no game of any 
sort. The rise in the day's march was about 500 feet, 
and the next day we went up another 600 feet in our 
march of eleven miles to Zainuddinlu, passing through 
an almost continuous succession of gardens and vineyards 
all the way. We were shown cotton sown this year for 
the first time from American seed giveii by the Russians, 
and it seemed to be doing welL 

Another twelve miles the next day, with a further 
rise of 500 feet, brought us to the end of the valley 
at the village of Jan-i-Ariz. The Russian boundary 
I^llar was pointed out to us on the hills to the north, the 
watershed immediately over the valley apparently being 
the boundary line. The spedality of the place was 
potatoes. Fields and fields of these were to be seen, all 
of which were grown for export to Ashkabad. There 
were also a number of siT^ad trees in full fruit, covered 
with their little dry berries, for which I confess I could 
never get a likii^. We passed through a continuous 
succession of villages, half inhabited by Turks and half 
Kurds. At each village the Kadkhuda and head-men 
came out to meet me, and the people were most civil aU 
through. One curious mode of making raisins I noted 
in these villages, and that was the dipping of the green 
grapes in boiling alkali The grapes dried in the sun 
turn black, but those dipped in alkali retain their green 
colour and are more prized in consequence. The village 
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Shikari brought me in a doe ibex on arrival, and the 
Naib told me that in olden days there used to be 
quantities of ibex about, but that now they were by 
no means plentiful. Another Shikari came in with half- 
a-dozen partridges, and a third with a huge homed owL 
The Daragez district ended at the head of the valley 
above the Mazar of Jan-i-Aziz, and here accordingly I 
dismissed the Naib of Duringar, as the sub-district is 
called, after the sect of Kurds who inhabit it, and also 
Haji Ali, the British agent in Daragez, who had hitherto 
accompanied me. The latter, an old man of sixty-six, 
had been employed as British agent for some seventeen 
years, and being a connection of the Beglar Begi’s and 
owning considerable property in the district, was com- 
paratively well-to-do. He was to start at once on a 
pilgrimage to Karbala, the almost only travel open to 
Persians, and their one great form of enjoyment. I 
had now to cross over to Bajgirha in Kuchan, the 
Persian frontier village on the high-road to Ashkabad. 
I followed the route taken by M. Vlassow, the Bussian 
consul-general, when travelling along this frontier two 
years before, and though the distance was only nominally 
fourteen miles, it took me seven, hours to* do it, so bad 
was the going. We commenced with an ascent of 1275 
feet according to the aneroid, straight up the side of 
a steep hill. Thence we wound up and down, in and 
out of various ravines along the southern slopes of the 
hiUs to the foot of the Kotal-i-Chubast, the crowning 
difficulty of the whole march. Here we had a climb up 
the almost perpendicular face of a hill for some 400 feet, 
and then a passage along a narrow rocky ledge with a 
steep declivity below, and nasty rocks jutting out above 
every here and there, just so placed as to catch the loads 
on the mules and to send the animals over the cliff. 
The horses got through without much damage, but it 
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took aa hour and a half to gat the Abdari mules that 
were with us over this pass, and at one place we had 
to lay down felts on the rocks before we could get them 
up at all The baggage mules which started at 5 A JC. 
did not rea^ Bajgirha till 4 P.M., many of them with 
cut and bruised legs and heads from their frequent falls 
on the rocka Fortunately none were killed. 

A mile beyond the small village of Shamkhal we 
struck the high-road at the huge caravansarai, which 
was erected by order of the Persian Gk>vemment as a 
frontier fort, but which, like most things of the sort in 
Persia, was left unfinished as well as ungarrisoned. 

Some two miles to the north of this we reached the 
village of Bajgirha-i-Irani, or Persian Bajgirha, as it is 
called, to distinguish it from the Russian Bajgirha, now 
known as Goudan, on the opposite side of the frontier. 
The village consisted of nothing but a few huts in 
a hollow of the hills and some small shops on the road- 
side for the benefit of travellers. The water was scarce 
and brackish, but new rooms were being buUt to let 
to travellers, and the place was increasing in size 
owii^ to the increasing traffic. Walking up to the 
frontier at the top of the pass about a mile above the 
village, I could see the Russian guardhouse' half a mile 
down on the northern side, a well-built, serviceable- 
looking building, consisting of a double-storeyed barrack, 
with stable and sheds opposite, dosed at each end with 
high walls and with a circular bastion at opposite angles^ 
the whole loopholed all round. A non-commissioned 
officer and twdve Cossacks, I was told, originally 
formed the garrison, but were subsequently withdrawn, 
and the post was standing empty. When the Russian 
customs cordon was established along the frontier all 
authority was centred at the customs-house a little farther 
down in the valley. Here also were located the settle- 
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meat of Molokans, that curious Russdan sect whom 
Leroy-Beaulieu ^ calls the “pioneers of Russian civilisa- 
tion.’' The water supply was limited, and there was no 
native population of any kind whatever. 

It was curious to see some of these Russian peasants 
driving into Persian Bajgirha to buy straw, the men in 
the ordinary Russian black cap, and the women sitting 
on the top of the load with nothing on their head be- 
yond a red cotton handkerchief. Sunstroke, I believe, is 
almost imknown amongst the Russians in Transcaspia. 
The troops at any rate never seem to suffer from it, and 
they wear nothmg but a white cover to their caps in the 
summer. 

In Persian Bajgirha there was no garrison and no 
authority of any sort that I could see. The passport 
officer was simply the servant of the man who farmed 
the right of selling passports, and the customs officer the 
same, but no one seemed to disturb the peace. The 
height of the village according to my aneroid was about 
5500 feet, and the air was cool and pleasant, the ther- 
mometer not rising above 83° F. 

I had now to fcdlow the Ashkabad-Mashhad high- 
road, the one great artery *of tirade and' traffic between 
Khurasan and Transcaspia. A continuous line of camels 
and donkeys, waggons and phaetons drawn by four horses 
abreast, was continuously passing along it. From Baj- 
girha we had to ascend for some ten miles to a height 
of about 6500 feet, and then descend again for another 
five miles to Durbadam, a little village of some fifty 
houses of Kurds at a height of about 5200 feet on the 
banks of the Duringar stream. Another rise of 600 feet 
brought us to Imamkulia, eight miles beyond, and after 
this we crossed the watershed at a height of about 6800 
feet, and then commenced a gradual descent of some 
* “The Bmpita of the Tmun,” ed. iii. p. 448. 
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1400 feet down to Zubaran, a total distance of sixteen 
miles. 

We passed various consignments of wool on camels on 
their way from Sabzawar to Ashkabad, and also a con- 
signment of tea on donkeys for the same place. The 
cheap green tea used by the Turkomans is almost en- 
tirely Indian, but the new Russian customs duties and 
the opening of the sea route via Batoum have almost 
killed the trade in it through Persia. Large consign- 
ments of wheat and cotton on camels also passed through 
on their way to Ashkabad, and the curious part of it 
was that the Persian Grovemment had not only issued 
orders prohibiting the export of grain, but had even 
deputed a special official some three months before to 
this very frontier to enforce those orders, and yet, de- 
spite all this, the export of grain was going on as briskly 
as ever. The special officid, we were told, had returned 
to Teheran after making over charge of his duties to the 
customs collector. What this meant was clear to all. 
The latter was simply the customs contractor’s servant. 
He could get nothing by preventing the export of grain, 
and it was his interest to make all the money he could 
by permitting it to pass ; in fact, the prohibition was an 
extra profit to him, as, instead of having to levy at a 
fixed rate, he could levy what he pleased. 

The same thing happened in connection with cattle. 
I saw cattle being driven across the frontier daily in 
droves m route to Ashkabad, and I was told that the 
Russian Commissariat contractors obtained almost all 
the meat for the Russian troops in Transcaspia from 
Khurasan. The Persian Government issued a notifica- 
tion prohibiting the export of cattle and mules, but 
without ^e slightest effect so far as Khurasan cattle 
were concerned. Regarding mules the case was different. 
Khurasan is not a mule-producing country, and what 
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mules there are mostly come from the south. There 
the prohibition of the export of both wheat and mules 
from the Persian Gulf ports was enforced by the help 
of the British Resident, and not a single mule or ton 
of wheat could be shipped. The result of the orders 
therefore was that while Russia continued to get as 
much wheat and beef as she liked in the north, the 
British trade in wheat was completely stopped in the 
south, and so was the supply of Persian miiles. 
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KTTCHAN. 

From Zubaran we rode in to Euchan, a distance of eight 
miles. The road ran down hill the whole way, a further 
descent of 1000 feet. Some four miles out firom the 
to¥m I was met by the deputy-governor and the Mus- 
taufi, with a led horse and a caniage-and-four, and an 
escort a Tasawal and twenty sowars. The Shigah-ud- 
Dowlah, as the hereditary chief of Kuchan is styled, had 
sent out his Abdarbashi' or head-steward the day before to 
see that we had all we r^uired, and he sent me over a 
cooked breakfast soon after my arrival, and came himself 
to pay me his visit in the evening. Our conversation 
naturally turned on the earthquake of 17th November 
1893, which had destroyed the town. The chief himself 
was absent at the time, and none of his family were 
killed by the earthquake, but his horses and servants 
almost all perished. 

Kuchan itself was a most curious sight. 1 went all 
through it, and traversed the whole length of the bazar, 
and found it just recovering from the effects of the 
earthquake and in process of being rebuilt. Outside the 
town the g^ardens and trees were all standing. The vine- 
yards had in no way been damaged, and this it was that 
made the people averse to leaving the place and to build- 
ing a new Kuchan as had been proposed. It was not till 
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I had got through all the gardens and had arrived at the 
town itself that I realised what ruin had been done. 
Every house had been thrown down more or less, and 
the walls of the town had been levelled all round. It 
was a second Jericho in that respect, and nothing re- 
mained but one huge mound to mark the site. The 
dome of the Imamzada, the shrine of the place, was, I 
think, almost the only building left standing: 12,000 
people, and enormous numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and goats, were said to have been buried in the ruins. 
The remainder of the population, said then to number 
about 10,000 people, were still mostly housed in wigwams 
and shanties which had been run up by them after the 
earthquake, with the old timber poles leant together and 
plastered over with mud, on the sites of their former 
houses or wherever they liked, without reference to order 
or r^fularity. Shops were being constructed of wooden 
posts, with the interstices filled up and plastered over ; 
the posts being all jointed and tied together to make the 
b uilding as firm and yet as light as possible, with a view 
to future earthquakes. 

Many were the stories I was told of wonderful escapes, 
but there was one thing that all who witnessed the earth- 
quake were agreed upon, and that was that the shock 
came suddenly, like a flash of lightning, without any 
warning, and that immediately after it not a sound was 
to be heard and the place was as silent as a city of the 
dead. The survivors were all struck dumb apparently; 
dead stillness prevailed, as if the end of the world had 
come; not a soul moved or spoke for at least ten 
minutes, and then, all of a sudden and with one accord, 
the whole town broke out into one fearful wail. Every- 
body left alive in the town seems to have been overcome 
by this same loss of sense and power, -and it was only 
after a considerable interval that they recovered. Then 
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it was those entangled and half buried in the ruins 
qul M out for help ; and what a scene must have ensued I 
The tel^aph Sartip told me that he was in the upper 
storey of his house when the earthquake come on. The 
upper storey fell, but not the lower, and he was saved 
from being crushed by falling under some crossed beams, 
and was only buried up to his waist, and was thus pulled 
out imhurt. His servants, he srid, who were outside and 
unhurt, were so dumfounded that not a man of them 
moved or spoke like himself for quite ten minutes, and it 
was only after that that he could get them to come to 
his help. 

The postmaster had similar experiences to relate. 
When the earthquake took place he was ill in bed, and 
what happened he knew not; but when he came to his 
senses he found himself lying with his head out and the 
fallen house all around him. He was able to extricate 
himself and to pull out the rest of his family, though the 
last of the latter, a small boy, was not got out till seven 
hours afterwards, when he was found alive and well under 
an iron cot. One woman whom he knew was dug out 
alive on the third day; and I also heard the story of 
another woman and child, who were in a grocer’s shop at 
the time of the shook, having been found alive on the 
fifth day. They had lived on raisins all the time ; but 
many another must have perished miserably. This 
earthquake was the third, so the people said, that had 
overtaken Kuchan in forty years. One had occurred in 
1852, when 2000- people were said to have been killed; 
and another in 1871, which also did great damage. Poor 
Kuchan, though, was still to suffer a fourth in January 
1895, and then, and not till then, did the people finally 
give way and consent to move to safer quarters. 

One* of the sights of the town of Kuchan was 
the shrine over the grave of Sultan HMrahim, said 
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to have been a son of Imam Raza. The original building 
was said to have been constructed by Sultan Muhammad 
Ehwarism Shah. The dome, which was the marked 
feature of the place, was destroyed in the earthquake of 
1852, but was rebuilt by the TUtbaTii. It was again 
damaged by the earthquake of 1871 ; but it was taken 
down and rebuilt by the Ilkhani’s mother, and it escaped 
altogether in 1893. It was utterly destroyed, though, in 
the final earthquake of 1896, and with it perished, I fear, 
the wonderful manuscript leaves of a Koran that were 
therein preserved. I never saw this Koran myself, but I 
often heard of it. It was not perfect, but what leaves 
there were, were of enormous size — some 9^ feet by 5^ 
feet — and beautifully illuminated. The handwriting was 
said to have been tliat of Mirza Bai Sangar, son of Mirza 
Shahrukh Kurkan, and the story is that when Nadir 
Shah conquered Shahr-i-Sabz, some of his savage people 
removed this Koran, which was preserved on the tomb 
of Amir Timur, and scattered its leaves about. Nadir 
Shah heard of this, and ordered all the leaves to 
be collected and bound up. The chief of the Kurds, 
though, hid them in the pack-saddle of a camel and 
brought them to Kuchan, and this accounted for most of 
the leaves being tom. Amir Timur in his lifetime is 
said to have had this Koran drawn in front of his army 
on a cart. I could hear of no trace of it after the earth- 
quake of 1896. After that a new Kuchan was founded 
at Haihai, eight miles farther east, and is now being 
gradually populated. 

I remained encamped at Kuchan from the 17th 
to the 22nd September 1894, and during almost the 
whole of that time life was rendered a burdm by a 
violent wind and dust storm. It commenced on the 
16th by blowing down the valley firom the east, the 
temperature falling suddmly from 84” F. in the tents at 
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4 pji. one day to 64* the next day. On the 17th it blew 
up the valley firom the wMt, but went down at night. 
On the 18th it oommenoed again from the east and blew 
worse than ever, and so it went on. Life in the tents 
was a misery from the clouds of dust that could not be 
kept out. One could -neither read nor write. Every- 
thing was so quickly covered with dust that one could 
hardly tell the writing-paper from the table-cloth. It 
was impossible to make a pen travel on paper, and often 
the only place where I could find refuge was in bed. I 
was told these storms were of frequent occurrence. 

On the evening of the 19th September 1894 1 returned 
the visit of the Shujsrud-Dowlah and remained to dinner. 
The chief had built a small ringle-storeyed house for 
himself entirely of wood. His ancestral house had been 
levelled to the g^und, and he and his family were living 
scattered about in huts and in kilritkag or alajika, as the 
Kurd and Turkoman felt tents are here called. A crowd 
of people were assembled to see us arrive, and even the 
women were out looking over the low wall rotmd their 
camp, and comical sights some of them were, in thmr 
white tights and very short red petticoats. 

The chief received us in the front room of his house, 
which we found to be a well-built structure of pine planks 
imported from Rusma. Shortly after our arrival the 
inner doors were thrown open and we were ushered into 
the dining-room beyond, which was decorated with 
numerous glass chandeliers, while the walls were covered 
with the mirrors and {dotures of gaudily dressed women 
so dear to the Oriental eye. Our party consisted of the 
chief and myself, Moula Bakhsh and Muhammad Khan. 
Mustapha Kuli Khan, the Naib or deputy-governor of 
Kuohan, and Sartip Ramzan Khan, formerly deputy- 
governor uhder the late Shiqa-ud-Dowlah, were the only 
other guests, while my clerks, mirzas, and escort, &o.. 
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were all entertained outude. Dinner was enlivened by 
Kurd singing and music, and a guard of Kurds was drawn 
up outside, armed with the guns with large two-pronged 
rests commonly used in these parts. At dinner the chief 
gave us some very fair white wine, made in Kuchan, and 
two years old he said. He himself drank Bussian brandy, 
and that copiously. On the following night the chief 
came to dine with me, bringing the same two old Naibs 
with him, and in fact they were the only men of the 
place 1 was permitted to see during my stay. Not a 
single one of his relatives accompanied the chief, nor did 
I once see either his nephew or his cousins who were in 
the town. During dinner the chief spoke in high praise 
of his Ulang or grazing-ground down the valley, and it 
was arranged that I was to make my first stage out there 
to see it. Before leaving, various presents were brought in 
and presented by the chief in return for those I had given 
to him, amongst them a Persian and Turkoman carpet, 
some Besht embroidery, and Kurd silk wrappers and socks 
and gloves, and specimens of the work of the country. 

Kuchan territory commences on the east at the village 
of Yasaki, which divides it from Badkan, and before the 
advent of the Zafaranlu and Shadillu Kurds, who now 
inhabit the Kuchan and Bujnurd districts respectively, 
the whole of this part of the country, including Jajarm 
and Khtdpush, was inhabited by a tribe of Turks called 
Qaraili or Garaitili, whom the Kurds drove out. Accord- 
ing to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, the GaraUis were a powerful 
tribe, neighbours of, and of the same origin and religion, 
and speaking the same language as, the Mongols. They 
are said to have excelled the latter in civilisation — that 
is to say, in the dwelling in towns, as the word may be 
more correctly translated, and the city of Karakoram, the 
cajntal of Ung Khan, the king of the Garailis, was a 
rivilised place before the Mongols took possession of it. 
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The stoiy is that Changiz Khan, when his &ther died 
and his tribe and people rebelled against him, went to 
Ung K han to seek for help. Ung Khan protected himi 
and treated him with such consideration that Ung Khan’s 
own sons became jealous and poisoned their father's mind 
against him. Ung Khan decided to put Changiz Khan, 
then known by the name of Tamarchm, to death, but he 
escaped and returned to his own tribe, where gradually, 
owing to the wisdom and sagacity of his mother, he rose 
to high rank, and eventually declared war against Ung 
Khan, defeated and killed him, and took possession of his 
kingdom. From that time Karakoram became the seat 
of the government of Changiz Khan and his descendants. 
The Garailis therefore, so the Sani-ud-Dowlah thinks, 
must have come to Persia after the time of Changiz 
Khan, probably with Halaku Khan, who moved ten per 
cent, of all the Mongol tribes. The Garailis, however, 
did not go on as the others did to Syria and elsewhere, 
but remained in Khurasan till scattered in comparatively 
recent times by Kara Khan. Their graveyards are still 
to be seen all over North-West Khurasan. 

Of the ancient history of Kuchan the accounts are 
very mixed. The Sani-ud-Dowlah compiled what infor- 
mation he could collect firom ancient Persian authors, 
and according to them Kabushan, as Kuchan was formerly 
called, was originally described as a small town, the capital 
of Rastakustava, in the Nishapur district. It is said to 
have been called Ustava because it was situated on a 
high place, as verily it is, standing as it does at a bright 
of over 4500 feet just on the watershed that divides the 
drainage of the Caspian on the west firom that of the 
valley of fhe Hari Rud on the east. Halaku Khan is 
said to have rebuilt the town, his grandson Arghun to 
have added to it. 

The ancestor of the Zafatanlu Kurd Tlkhanis or chiefs 
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now ruling at Kuohan was one Shah Kuli Sultan, who 
had the title of Amir-ul-Umara conferred upon him by 
Shah Abbas I. (1586—1628), and was settled by the latter 
in Akhal with 40,000 families of Kurds as a barrier against 
the Uzbegs. During the reign of Shah Sultan Hussain 
the Kurds of Akhal, worn out by the raids of Uigunjis 
and Bukharans, were driven into the mountains to the 
south. They ousted the Garailis then in possession of 
Kuohan, Shirwan, Bujnurd, and Simalghan, and acquired 
the land for themselves. 

Kara Khan, their chief, established his headquarters at 
Shirwan, and settled the whole of the 40,000 families of 
his Kurds, in which were included the Zafaranlu, Shah- 
dUlu, Kiwanlu, Amarlu, and Karachurlu sections, in the 
districts of Kuchan, Shirwan, and Bujnurd. (1) Kara 
Khan was succeeded by his son (2) Sam Beg, and the 
latter’s son, (3) Muhammad Hussain Khan, was the man 
who received the title of Ilkhani, and was appointed chief 
of the Zafaranlus by Nadir Shah about the year 1740. 
There is a story that Nadir Shah in his youth wanted to 
marry a daughter of Sam Beg, Kabushani, but that Shah 
Tahmasp forbade the marriage. This displeased Tahmasp 
Kuli Khan, as Nadir Shah was then named, and he 
openly displayed his hostility to Shah Tahmasp by be- 
sieging Kuohan, and eventually compelling the relatives 
of the girl to give her to him. It was also near Kuohan 
that Nadir Shah met his death in 1747. The Kurds 
them are said to have risen in rebellion at his continued 
oppression, and to have stolen his horses in the Badkhan 
Ghaman. This so enraged Nadir that he started off at 
once for Kabushan, but was murdered en route in his tent 
at a place called Fathabad. The exact site of the murder 
is undecided. Between Fathabad and Haihai, the site 
of the present Kuohaxi, there is said to be an artificial 
mound called Khalisa Tappa and also Tappa Nadiri, and 
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it is supposed that it was on the top of this moiind that 
Nadir Shah was sleeping at the time, but nothing is 
known for certain. 

Muhammad Hussain Khan was succeeded by his son 
(4) Amir Ouna Khan, and he again by his son (5) Baza 
Kuli Khan. This man seems to have flourished in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, as he is mentioned 
in connection with Ishak Khan, Karai, in 1813, and as 
having attacked Ismail Khan, Sirdar of Damghan, who 
had been sent against the Khurasani nobles at Khwajah 
Rabi in 1814, when he had to retire with the rest. He 
rebelled against the governor, Wali Muhammad Khan, 
in 1815, but was defeated. In 1827 he seized Halaku 
Mirza, the governor of Khurasan, and carried him off to 
Kuchan. This was avenged in 1832, when Abbas Mirza, 
the heir-apparent, besieged and took Kuchan, and sent 
Baza Kuli Khan a prisoner to Mashhad. 

His son (6) Sam Khan was then appointed Ilkhani, 
but the district of Kuchan is said to have been entrusted 
to one Nur Muhammad Khan, Dawillu. At the time of 
the Salar’s rebellion of 1849 Sam Khan met the Hissam- 
us*Sultanah at Sabzawar on the latter’s appointment as 
governor of Khurasan, and gave in his submission. 

In 1852 Sam Khan was sent by the Hissam-us- 
Sultanah to assist the Wali of Herat against Kohndil 
Khan, and in 1854 he helped to defend Sarakhs against 
the attack of Muhammad Amin Khan, Shah of Khwarizm, 
On Sam Khan’s death, his son Khan Baba Khan was a 
minor. Khan Baba Khan was appointed chief with his 
uncle (7) Amir Hussain Khan, his father’s youngest 
brother, as deputy -governor in charge. The latter, 
however, soon got all power into his own hands, and 
eventually was recognised as chief. The title of 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah was conferred upon him by the 
late Shah Nasir-ud-Din, when he visited Kuchan on his 
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way back from Mashhad to Teheran at the time of his 
first visit to Khurasan in 1867. 

Amir Hussain Khan died in 1893, and was succeeded 
by his second son, the present chief (8) Muhammad N4sir 
Khan, then about thirty years of age. His elder brother, 
Abdul Hasan Elhan, had died of cholera at Teheran just 
a year before his father’s death, leaving a young son 
about fourteen years of age. Muhammad Ndsir Khan 
succeeded to his father’s title of Shuja-ud-Dowlah, but 
was dismissed from the chiefship by the Shah not long 
after my visit, and his cousin Khan Baba Khan, MuzaiFar- 
us-Sultanah, the son of Sam Khan, then some forty years 
of age, was appointed in his stead. This arrangement, 
however, did not last long. Muhammad Nasir Khan had 
the command of the most money, and he was reinstated 
in the middle of 1895. 

From Kuchan I marched to Kharkan, ten miles down 
the valley. We passed three villages, all of which had 
suffered by the earthquake, and were being rebuilt. The 
shock, however, did not extend beyond them, as Kharkan 
had been hardly damaged at hlL There I was joined by 
Nur Muhammad Khan, Sirdar of soware, the man de- 
puted by the chief to accompany me round the frontier. 
He was the head of 400 families who were originally 
brought from Akhal by Raza Kuli Khan, and given three 
villages free of revenue on the service of supplying eighty 
sowars. 

Our camp was jdtehed in the midst of the Ulang or 
Chaman-i-Liuli, of which the chief had told us, the grass- 
covered plain from which Kuchan derived all its fodder. 
The grass, which was said to grow nearly a yard high, was 
dried .and twisted into long wisps, and thus transported 
on donkeys to the town. Several stacks of hay were 
standing on the Chaman itself, -while numbers of fine 
black cattle were grazing around, having been lately let 
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in afiter the hay had been gathered. The word Chaman, 
so expresmve in Persia and Afghanistan, is a difficult one 
to translate. The terms meadow and pasture, usually 
given to it, hardly convey the full meaning. In these 
arid countries anything green is usually unknown except 
where there is irrigation. Chaman is a level marshy 
extent of land where there is no irrigation, but where 
the water is sufficiently near the surface to keep the 
grass constantly green and to afford continuous pasture. 
This pardoular Chaman afforded a fine large expanse 
of grassy land, and formed one of the great features 
of Kuchan. Chamans generally belong to the chief or 
the Government, and rarely to private individuals. They 
resemble commons in so far that certain people have 
certain rights in them and they cannot be encroached 
upon, but still the chief, I believe, has certun powers of 
alienating them, as for instance at Quetta, where the 
Chaman tiiat now forms the racecourse and the polo, cricket, 
and general recreation ground, was a personal gift from 
the Khan of Elalat to Sir Robert Sandeman, and thus it 
is that succeeding generations of Englishmen enjoy the 
use of that grand open space rent free. 

We next moved on through the hills to Kuran, where 
we camped between two villages, one of Kurds and the 
other of Turks. From there we had an ascent of some 
2000 feet to the top of the pass, and a gradual descent 
again on the other side of some 1400 feet into the 
Aoghaz Vallqr, which turned out to be fertile and well 
cultivated, containing six villages and possessing a 
hereditary of its own, who came out to meet ma 
We met lots of donkeys on the road laden with juniper 
wood from the Tarkharan Mils few the Kuchan market, 
and we also met a Mulla who had accompanied lieuten- 
ant Conyngham on his trip along this frontier a year 
or two before^ and my orderlies lost no time in giving 
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a dinner in his honour. I found that the nomad flook- 
owners all went across the border into Russian territory 
for the winter, paying a grazing tax of from ten to fifteen 
krans per hundred shee]^ SggSi fowls, ghee, and such 
like things were also all taken to Ashkabad for sale. The 
people said that they used to take these things formerly 
to Kuchan, but that the Perdans there (dways tried to 
cheat them, and they preferred to deal with the Russians. 

From Aoghaz we had another rise of about 1000 feet 
up the hills on the north-west to the top of an easy 
Kotal, and then down again into the Tarkharan Valley, 
which contained some 400 families. The height was 
about 5600 feet. Large flocks of wood-pigeons were to 
be seen, but nothing else. At Milanlu, some twelve 
miles beyond, we found ourselves in a delightful up- 
land, with the weather beautifully cool and the air exhil- 
arating. The Jiristan Baluk which we were now in 
contained fifteen villages,, with a total population of 
400 Kurd families, and all the villages were prettily 
surrounded by walnut, apricot, willow, and pear trees, 
especially the latter. 

A mile or so before we came to Milanlu we passed a 
small settlement called Churma, where forty of the families 
lately evicted from Firuzah had been located. Firuzah is 
the frontier village handed over under treaty to Russia 
by the Persian Government as a sanatorium for Ashka- 
bad in exchange for some other village on the Caucaman 
frontier. The conditions were that the Persian inhabitants 
were to be removed by the Persian Government, the 
Russians' imdertaking not to people it with Turkomans. 
The evicted villagers were loud in complaints of their 
losses, and according to their accounts Firuzah was a sort 
of small earthly Paradise. 'We can all sympathise with 
people turned out of their ancestral homes, but the 
Russians gprilling in the plains of Ashkabad were equally 
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entitled to sympathy, and in this case the villagers 
had to give way to Imperial needs. That they were 
entitled to liberal compensation goes without saying, but 
according to their account this was not granted them. 
The Shah had certainly ordered ten tumans (£2) in cash 
and two kharwars (1298 lbs.) of grun to be given to 
each family evicted, and so far as 1 could gather this 
had been actually paid to them, but even this did 
not nearly compensate the people for the loss of their 
houses and gardens. 

From Milanlu there was a direct and well-worn road 
to Ashkabad, and we met some people all the way firom 
Shirwan taking fowls and eggs to Ashkabad for sale. 
None of these men had passports, but they were 
allowed to come and go with perfect freedom, the 
Russian officials apparently relaxing their passport rules 
in their favour. 

We had a steep climb over the range of hills bounding 
the Jiristan district on the north to the village of Sarani, 
a distance of twelve miles; The rise from Milanlu to the 
top by the aneroid was nearly 1900 feet, making the 
height of the Kotal some 7700 feet. This pass was 
known as the Yanikara in Turki, and the Kharparan in 
Persian, a word that I can only translate as “sending 
donkey flying,” a by no means inappropriate name. It 
was a hard march ; but ray men were now well trained 
when going up a steep hill to march in Indian file, each 
one leading his own horse or mule and holding on to the 
tiul of the animal in front of him. We thus wound up 
a hill like a huge serpent in one long continuous line, 
and got up to the top in the quickest possible time and 
with the least fatigue to both animalH and men. 

The view from the summit over the hills to the south 
was very fine ; but the range to the north, known as Chu- 
pan, blocked the view in that direction. The whole of this 
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higher range and the deep valley between the two ranges 
was thickly wooded with small juniper, and the hillsides 
were covered with grass, a rare sight in these parts. The 
descent on the northern side was very steep in places. 
After a climb of some four miles down a long spur, we 
got into the bed of a stream and found the ravine sud- 
denly entirely blocked by a huge landslip of apparently 
ancient date. 

We had a long and rough dimb down this landslip, 
and below it the valley was again blocked by a succession 
of other slips, making the final descent very steep. At 
last we found ourselves in the little basin at the head of 
the Firuzah defile in which Sarani stands. The height 
of Sarani 1 made by the. aneroid to be about 4900 feet, 
giving a fall of 2800 feet from the top of the pass. The 
village only contained some thirty-five families of Kurds, 
and I foimd them all very bitter against the Persian 
Gk)vemment for having surrendered Firuzah to the 
Bussians. Had Firuzah been handed over people and 
all, I doubt if there would have been hardly any outcry. 
As it was, much bitterness had been aroused. The new 
Firuzah boundary, moreover, had not yet been demar- 
cated, and the Sarani villagers were evidently by no 
means sure that they too might not have to share the 
same fate as their brethren of Firuzah. They said tha>t 
the Russians had come and inspected their springs, and 
had told them that, as the water drained to Firuzah, 
the springs belonged to Russia. The Russians, by thus' 
steadily promulgating the idea along the E^urasan fron- 
tier that all water driuning north into Transoaspia belongs 
to them, are gradually instilling the idea into the minds 
of the people that the northern slopes of the mountuns 
are destined to fall under Bustian rule, and the people 
are b^pnning to look on the transfer as inevitable. 

Eight miles to the west next morning brought us to 
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the Persian village of Khairabod, standing on the edge of 
the mountain plateau. We passed over pleasant undula- 
ting uplands, with lots of partridges flying about. Khair- 
abad' itself turned out to be a dirty little village, within 
a few yards of the Russian firontier, oonristing of a small 
fort and a few huts containing some twenty families of 
Kurds and Turks. It was said to be entirely snowbound 
in winter. The Khan of the village came out to meet 
me with half-a-dozen sowars. The little fort in which he 
lived had been burnt down some years before by Abdul 
Hasan IQian, the late Shuja-ud-Dowlah's eldest son, in 
one of his numerous fits of rebellion against his father, 
but had been rebuilt. Subsequently, when Russian 
Khairabad came to be occupied by the Russians, the 
Persian Government ordered a frontier post to be built 
on their side of the border, and a new fort, consisting of 
a mud enclosure on a stone foundation some forty yards 
square, had been erected near by ; but it had never been 
garrisoned, and when I arrived I found that it was 
already falling into decay, and that its only occupant was 
the customs contractor’s collector, who levied dues on the 
trade between Bujnurd and Ashkabad which passed by 
this route. It is curious to see how seldom the Persian 
Government complete anything they commence. They 
build numbers of places like this only to leave them to 
fldl. into decay, a monument of wasted energy. 

Russian Khairabad, which lies a mile or so to the 
north of the Pendan village, was rather a bleak- 
looking place, as the houses stood on the open plateau 
without a tree or a garden or an enclosure of any sort. 
I could see nothing but a couple of long, whitewashed, 
single-storeyed buildings without verandahs or outhouses, 
and a low, red-painted wooden house and two or three 
smaller buildings, a shed for horses, and also two or three 
hibitkas or Turkoman felt huts. I was told that the 
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water supply was scanty and there was no cultivation. 
A few families of monyika or Russian peasants had been 
located in the place, but they were cattle-owners, not 
cultivators. A solitary Turk who kept a shop, and a 
few Turkoman Jigits comprised, I was told, the whole 
population. No supplies were procurable in the place 
itself, so presumably everything was obtained from the 
neighbouring Persian villages, and so far as I could judge 
the relations between the Pernan villagers and the Rus- 
sians appeared to be most friendly, and spoke well for 
their treatment by the latter. The difference in climate 
between Ashkabad and Khairabad in the summer must 
be great, Ashkabad being only about 800 feet above 
sea-level, while Khairabad, according to my aneroid, must 
be something more like 6800. I fotmd it cold for the 
end of September, the thermometer marking 63° F. at 
10 Ajf., 61° P. at 4 P.M., and 45° F. at 9 P.M. 

From Khairabad I made my way south to Yangikala, 
the headquarters of the Kushkhana district of Kuchan. 
We descended some 900 feet from the edge of the plateau 
to the village of Zidar, where the young Khan of the 
place met me with a kind invitation to stop to breakfast, 
which 1 was sorry not to be able to accept. We had a 
little talk about the shikar of the district, but according 
to his account there was little or none. At Khairabad 1 
had seen a pillar of ooiial horns, some of which were very 
fine, so there must have been animals about there, but 
the whole character of the coimtry had suddenly changed. 
Instead of the steep, rocky, and wooded mountains to the 
east of Sarani, we had come to open, undulating, and 
cultivated upland country, without a tree in the place. 
We wound our way down through this, descending 
another 1300 feet, till we arrived at Tangikala, where I 
was met by the H4kim of Khushkhana, a pleasant and 
agreeable man, who dined with us in the evening. Kush- 
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khana comprised the Tillages, some riiirty- three in 
number, stretching along the Russian frontier from 
Sarani on the east to Gifan on the west, and thence 
south to the Bujnind border, which we struck at a 
heap of stones sixteen miles farther on. 

Three miles beyond we came to the first village in 
Bujnurd, named Chahar Buij, perched nearly on the top 
of the hills. All the men were assembled outside to 
meet us on arrival, and were most civil, asking us to stay 
and take breakfast with them and offering their hosfdtality 
in every way. The children, too, all swarmed out and 
thoroughly enjoyed a scramble for some coppers. Leav- 
ing them we had a steep descent to our tents, which we 
could see from the top of the hills standing pitched for 
us in the Oarmakhan Valley, some nine miles below. 
The next valley we came to had a spring full of fish 
which were called cmz or dear, and were fed and tame. 
The spring belonged to some sunt, and the fish were 
consequently preserved. At Oarmakhan the Attrak had 
to be crossed by a shaky wooden bridge, the river running 
between high steep banks, and being some twenty-five or 
thirty feet wide and two or three feet in depth. The Beg 
of Oarmakhan, who came out to meet me on arrival, said 
that he had received orders from the Saham-ud-Dowlah 
to give me every assistance, and all the villagers were 
assembled and salaamed and greeted us with a cordiality 
that promised well for our stay amongst the Shadillu 
Kurds. Oarmakhan was a small level valley containing 
wme half-dozen villages with a total of about 160 families, 
and apparently only some 3000 feet above sea-level. It 
was well watered from the Attrak. I tried fishing, but 
the water was too muddy to do much. The one fish I 
did catch was about two pounds in weight and had scales, 
and was of quite a different sort to those 1 had hitherto 
caught in the streams having no outlet to any sea. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BUJNXTBD. 

The 2nd October 1894 brot^bt us into Bujnurd. Our 
road led over the low hills to the south-west of Gar- 
makhan till we struck the Bujnurd stream, here some 
ten feet broad and two feet in depth, and following that 
up through more hills we emerged on to the Bujnurd 
plain. It came on to rain just after we started — the 
first sign of winter — and we all got a good wetting. 
Some two miles out of the town I was met by Sarhang 
Sultan Kuli Khan, the Hdkim of Guigan, with a carriage 
and four and a led horse, and an escort of sixty Bujmud 
Kurd Cossacks. These latter had been raised by the 
Saham-ud-Dowlidi from his own tribesmen, and were 
dressed in imitation of Russian Cossacks, and armed like 
them with Berdan rifles carried slung over their backs. 
They were mounted on small Goklan Turkoman horses. 
The Sultan, or Risaldar, wore Russian shoulder-straps 
and badges of rank, and looked quite smart. The 
Saham-ud-Dowlah had kindly prepared his garden- 
house for me, but my tents were ready [dtohed on the 
Chaman just to the north of his residence, and I pre- 
ferred to stay there, nesurer at hand. Directly after my 
arrival a note came in from the chief himself asking 
me to name the time for him to come and call, and I 
fixed 4 P.H., at which hour he duly appeared, and I 
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found him lo be a pleasant and courteous man of fifty- 
seven years of age^ He drove down by himself in a 
small victoria without any of the following that usually 
accompanies a chief in these parts. We had a long talk 
about Bujnurd, its people, and its district. He described 
the northern portion of his territory as almost entirely 
unpopulated, and was much averse to my risking myself 
by travelling there, as he sud he would not be answer- 
able for my safety. However, he eventually agreed to 
draw out a route for me through the most advanced 
villages, and with that we parted for the time being. 

This northern portion of Bujnurd territory, border- 
ing on the Gloklan and Yamut Turkoman country, was 
almost entirely unknown, and was the country of all 
others that I was most anxious to vbit. The chief 
was as good as his promise about the route, and when 
I returned his visit on the following day he presented 
me with a sketch and itinerary of the trip he proposed 
I should take. The Tamuts, he assured me, were all 
fighting, and it was impossible for me to go anywhere 
near their country, and it was not without difficulty 
that I got permission from him to visit the Goklans, 
who were immediately under his own superintendence. 
My visit was a pleasant one, as there was much to 
see and to talk ab-iut. On arrival at the gate I found 
a guard of dismounted Kurd Cossacks and the band 
drawn up to recrive me. I was met by the second 
son, Sartip Suliman Khan, and the fourth son, Sartip 
Habibulla Khan, at the foot of the stairs, and upstairs, 
in the r^ption-room overlooking the gateway, I was 
recmved by the diief himself and his third son, the 
heir-apparent, Mir Paiy Arigulla Khan, known as the 
TllchaTii. The walls of the room were hung with maps, 
and the chief diowed me a globe on the table presented 
to him in 1872 by Captain the Hon. George Najner. 
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He evidently took much interest in geography, and was 
also thoroughly well acquainted with every part of his 
own territory and well in touch with his people, who 
were sufqmsed to number some 15,000 families. The 
reception-room was covered with glass, and full of 
chandeliers, and the floor was carpeted with Besht silk 
embroidery. At the back of this there was a large 
orangery roofed with iron sheets. This roof was then 
being put on to preserve the trees from firost in the 
winter. On the walls were hung the skins of a tiger, 
several leopards, a bear, two lynxes, and several other 
trophies of the chase, all obtained firom the jungles to the 
north. No wonder that I was anxious to get there. Tigers 
and leopards, I was told, were not uncommon, and the 
chief had two young snow leopards running tame about 
the place, together with a couple of young oorial or 
mountain sheep, and a young maral, the stag of the 
country. The tiger had been shot by his second son, 
Suliman Khan, at a place which was afterwards pointed 
out to me, and I had an interesting account of how they 
surrounded it on horseback in a patch of reed^ and 
eventually killed it. The most curious of all the skins 
to me, though, were those of the bears and of one of the 
lynxes, which were both described to me as rare. The 
bear’s skin was of ordinary Indian sise, the fur of a dark 
rufous brown underneath, but white or grey at the dps. 
The lynx was much larger than the common red lynx 
of India, and was of a pale brown colour, with black spots 
something like a leopard, and very broad and thick-set^ 
with tufted ears and only a small stump of a tail 1 had 
never seen either aViTm in the East before. 

During the day I received visits finm the Telegraph 
Master and the Karguzar or Foreign Office agent. The 
Telegraph Sarhang, or lieutenant-colonel, I found was not 
a hard-worked officiaL It had rcmed in the n%ht, and 
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the high ranges to the south weia all tipped mth snow, 
and his telegraph line from Bujnurd to Kuchan was con- 
sequently not in working order. There were no insulators 
on the line, the wire being simply nailed to the posts, 
and the slightest change in the weather affected the work- 
ing of it, even supposing that it was intact. This, 
however, was seldom the case. The ghviam, or horse- 
man, responsible for patrolling the line and repairing 
breaks had, I heard, amongst other things taken advan- 
tage of the demand for wood at Kuchan for building 
purposes, and the high prices there ruling, to sell the 
tel^aph posts, and under such circumstances it was small 
wonder that the line was not in working order. 

The Karguzar was an old servant of the State, having 
been an assistant to his father, the Karguzar of Bushire, 
at the time of the Persian war of 1857. Hu daughter 
was married to the chiefs second son, Suliman Khan. 
Both Suliman Khan and his elder brother, NasratuUa 
Khan, aged twenty-two and twenty-four respectively, were 
the sons of Gh>klan Turkoman mothers, and I foimd them 
occupying very anomalous portions. Both had the rank 
of Sartip, or colonel, but that was all. They had both 
been passed over for the succession to the chie&hip in 
favour of the third son, Azizulla Khan, a boy of sixteen, 
who had been acknowledged as the heir-apparent, was 
called the TUthani, and had received the rank of Amir-i- 
Panj, or major-general, from the Shah. Suliman Khan 
was the one, I was told, upon whom the chief depended 
for all frontier work. If news of a raid was brought 
in, Suliman Khan was the one to go out in pursuit. 
Having thus to do most of the hard work, but at the 
same time having to take a lower seat than his younger 
brother, had made Suliman Khan very dissatisfied with 
his position, and had filled his head with the thought of 
leaving Persia and joining the Russian service. What 
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happened afiber I left I never knew exactly, but I heard 
that a year or more afterwards Suliman Khan got per- 
mission to go to Ashkabad on the plea of consulting a 
doctor, and once there, went off to St. Petersburg, from 
which he did not return till the spring of 1897. He 
then came back to Mashhad, and happened to be dining 
with me the very night that he received a tel^am from 
his father summoning him back to Bujnurd. He left 
me hastily, and I never saw him again. He returned 
to Bujnurd as ordered, and a few days after we heard of 
his death and burial. The rumour was that he had been 
strangled. All that we knew was that his father had 
given him an imposing funeral. 

The town of Bujnurd, said to have been founded some 
200 years ago by Dauli Khan II., no longer exists, hav- 
ing been destroyed during the rebellion of Hasan Khan 
Salar in 1849. The citadel, at one time the residence of 
the chiefs, was in ruins, the town walls the same, and the 
place was nothing but a large open village, with a long 
bazar in the centre, standing at a height of about 3550 
feet according to my aneroid. It had no trade to speak 
of, and the shops were simply sufficient to supply local 
wants. Little silk -bags seemed to be the only speciality 
of the place. I tried to get some old coins, but we could 
only find a few ulver pieces of the Abbaside Kaliphs of 
Baghdad. One Greek coin alone turned up, a common 
one, of Arsaces, if I remember right. As a matter of 
fact I rarely came across any Greek coins in Khurasan. 

The town was said to contain a population of 10,000 
people, but from what I saw I should doubt it, and the 
estimate of 1500 houses appeared to me to be nearer the 
mark. There were no ancient remains to be seen. There 
was a shrine on a mound to the south of the town, con- 
taining an Arabic inscription on a stone dated a.i>. 913, 
and there were the ruins of an old town to the north- 
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west called Bizhan. The chief had built an entire set of 
new buildings for himself and his family outside the 
town, all of burnt brick and roofed with tiles, with gar- 
dens laid out around. The whole place was kept beauti- 
fully dean, and I never saw a. better-kept residence or a 
more respectable set of servants in any house in Persia. 

The chief and his three sons came to dinner widi me 
in camp, and I also dined with him. He received us in 
his Hauz E^ana or water-tank house, a building with a 
high dome and a tank in the centre, with rooms all round. 
Subsequently he took us all over the premises, even into 
his private Hammam, which he kindly offered to place 
at my disposal if I wished — an offer that I would have 
accepted with pleasure if I had cared for Turkish baths. 
In Persia the public baths are filthy in the extreme, 
indescribably filthy, so bad that no European can go into 
them; yet such is the prejudice or fanaticism of the 
people diat any European entering one would be mobbed 
to a certainty ; so that the chiefs liberal-mindedness in 
this respect was all the more marked. All the buildings 
of the palace opened out more or less on to a large 
paved quadrangle with a water-tank in the centre. At 
the eastern side were the ladies’ quarters, and away at 
llie end of the gardens on the west was a circular sum- 
mer-house, from the top of which we had a good view. 
Bujnurd stands in the centre of a circular valley contain- 
ing about a dozen villages, with fine hills all round and 
a plentiful supply of water ; so that it all looked green 
and pretty. 

Diimer was served at a table. My asdstant, Moula 
Bakhsh, was with me, and so was young Muhammad 
Khan, whom the chief took great notice of, saying that 
his father, Mirza Abbas Elhan, had been a great friend 

his in former days, and eventually presenting the boy 
with a horse and a hawk in memory thereof. Mohammad 
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Khan was intensely pleased at getting the hawk, and 
could talk of nothing but the pheasants and eveiy other 
sort of bird that he was g^ing to kill as soon as we got 
into shikar country. The Karguzar was also invited to 
the dinner, and just as we were sitting down the Najm- 
ud-Dowlah, the Munajjim Bashi or chief astrologer- to 
the Shah, arrived on his way back from Mashhad to 
Teheran, and was received with much honour by the 
chie£ 

Next day I had a ride with the Saham-ud-Dowlah 
and his .two sons, Suliman Khan and the Ilkhani, to his 
gardens to the south of the town. A straight avenue of 
trees had been plated all the way out, and the gardens 
each contained a house with a water-tank in the centre 
of it, and another large tank outside with a fountain in 
it, the water for which was brought from the hill above. 
From the gardens we rode on up the valley to a spring 
called Chashma-i-Bishkaidash, some six miles out, where 
the Saham-ud-Dowlah had constructed a reservoir, and 
was building a mausoleum for himself by the side of 
it. He told me that he wished to be buried there, and 
not at either Mashhad or Karbala, as his ancestors had 
been. The building promised to be a fine one when 
finished, comprising a double dome fitced with blue tiles 
in the centre, with a vaiilt for himself beneath lined with 
brown marble, and rooms on either side for dervishes 
and travellers to put up in, the whole being shaded by 
big ohenar trees. We had tea on the hand or dam of 
the pool, and then rode home, doing a little hawking ob 
the way. 

We had a long chat on the way home, and 1 heard 
many local stories. One I remember rather amused me, 
and that was when talking of A%han Turkistan. The 
chief told me that some fifty years ago a Bujnurd man had 
gone to Mw-iniftTm. and had returned with an extraordinary 
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Btoiy about a cave where seven men, a dog, and a deer 
had been asleep for centuries. He was greatly astonished 
to hear that I had seen the place myself,^ and he allowed 
that though the story of the seven keepers of Ephesus 
was in the Koran, he found it hard to reconcile it with 
fact. Another curious story was about a wild man of 
the woods who had been caught by his men in the 
Gurgan jungles some thirty years before. The man, he 
said, could talk no language, tore all clothes that were 
given him to pieces, and by appearance looked like an 
African negro of about thirty years of age. He could 
only suppose that he had been a slave-boy carried off 
in some Turkoman raid and dropped on the way, and 
that he had lived like a wild beast in the jungles till 
seen and caught. He soon died in captivity. 

Beyond Chashma Bishkardash, and some sixteen miles 
to the south of the town, the Saham-ud-Dowlah had 
his Yidlak or summer quarters at a place called Gira- 
wan, in the Kuh-i-Salik Mountains. I was not able 
to get up there myself, but Duke, who had visited the 
chief there, described the road to me as running south- 
west up a valley down which a considerable stream of 
water was flowing into the Bujnurd plain. All along 
there were gardens and groves of fine trees, and where 
the valley narrowed on entering the mountains the 
gorge was filled with a mass of foliage for a long 
distance. Higher still the stream flowed in a narrow 
ravine between perpoidioular cliffs of great height, and 
then a high valley near the top of the mountains was 
reached. Here the chief and his family spent the hot 
months in camp every year. I was sorry not to be 
able to viat the place myself, but summer was now 
at an end. The clouds were g^hering, sad the weather 
was cold and raw, with the thermometer only 64** F. 

^ Vid€ Northern Afghanutaili ^ 161. 
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at 4 p.M. — ^not at all the weather for an expedition up 
the mountains. I had to pay my adieus to the chief 
instead and hurry on. The Saham-ud-Dowlah presented 
me with photographs of himself, his sons, and his 
house, Kurds, Cossacks, and Band, &c., and also with a 
couple of horses from himself and another from his 
son, the Ilkhani, so that we had a good deal of inter- 
changing of presents. 1 cannot say that I was much 
struck with the breed of horses at Bujnurd. I have 
mentioned elsewhere how sadly the stock of horses has 
fallen off in Khurasan, and yet Bujnurd was one of the 
places where a few of the best were supposed to remain. 

Talking of his family, the chief gave me what he 
called his pedigpree, but it was very meagre, and I 
had some difficulty in supplementing -it. So far as I 
could gather there had been nine generations of the 
family since the Shadillu Kurds first came to this part 
of the country in the time of Shah Abbas Safavi, about 
the year 1600, yiz. (1) Kurchi Yusuf, who was succeeded 
by his son (2) Amir Guna Khan, and so on to (3) Dauli 
Khan, (4) Jafar Kuli Beg, (5) Dauli Khan II., (6) Ibrahim 
Khan, and (7) Najaf Kuli Khan. The latter, according 
to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, was one of the chiefs summoned 
to join Ishak Khan, Karai, in 1813, but refused to 
submit to him, and he was also present with the other 
Khurasani nobles in their attack on Ismail Khan, Sirdar 
of Damghan, at Khwajah Rabi in 1814. He was sub- 
sequently defeated in 1815. Bujnurd is said to have 
played rather a considerable part during the Salar’s 
rebellion. In 1847 Hamza Mirza, the Hashmat-ud- 
Dowlah, who was first sent to repress it, arrived at 
Bujnurd, when the Salar fled to the Turkoman country, 
but returned with a number of Turkomans as soon as 
Hamza Mirza had left. The latter returned to Bujnurd 
and scattered the Salar’s following. In 1849 Jafir Kuli 
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of Biynurd is mentioned as the man who went out to 
meet and to give in the submission of die tribe to 
the Hissam-us-Sultanah on the latter’s appointment as 
governor of Khurasan. In 1850 Mashhad was taken, 
and the Salar's rebellion put an end to. 

Najaf Kuli Khan was succeeded by his third son, (8) 
Haidar Kuli Khan, who was the first to obtain the title 
of Saham*ud-Dowlah from the Shah. 

On the death of Haidar Kuli Elhan about the year 
1870, his son, (9) Khan Baba Khan, a minor, was 
appointed to succeed him. Out of the ten sons left by 
Niyaf Kuli Khan, only the two youngest were alive on 
Haidar Kuli Khan’s death, viz. Muhammad Kuli Khan, 
at Bujnurd, and Sher Muhammad Khan, the Hdkim of 
Jajarm and Isfarain. The latter remained quietly at 
Isfarain till he died. Muhammad Kuli Khan was en- 
trusted with the administration as guardian of Kban 
Baba Khan during his minority, and carried on the work 
for about a year. A raid was then committed on the 
Mashhad-Teheran high-road by a large body of Tamut 
Turkomans, and Tar Muhammad Khan, the son of 
another brother, Tazdan Kuli Khan, the rixth son of 
Najaf Kuli Khan, starting off with the 150 sowars he 
was in charge of at the time, succeeded in intercepting 
the raiders and in recovering the prisoners. After this 
Tar Muhammad is said to have gone to Mariihad, and 
bring clever and energetic, he was enabled to succeed 
in getting the title of Ilkhani and the charge of the 
administration transferred to himself, in the place of 
his unde, Muhammad' Kuli Khan. The latter did not 
await Yar Muhammad’s return, but left Bujnurd at once 
with all hu family. (10) Yar Muhanunad Khan ruled 
at Bqjnurd as administrator for four years, and during 
that time entirely ignored Baba ifbati. Event- 

ually he managed to obtain the formal recognition of 
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the Shah to his succession to the chiefship trith the 
title of Saham - ud • Dowlah. Khan Baba Khan was 
given an allowance of a thousand tumans a year, and 
lived at Mashhad till he died. Muhammad Kuli Khan 
was employed by the governor-general of Khurasan as 
governor at Turbat-i^am and other places for a time, 
and eventually attached himself to the Shuja-ud-Dowlah 
at Kuchan, where he died. His son, the H^lkim of 
Kushkhana, is still there. 

Tar Muhammad Khan's eldest son, Nasratulla Khan, 
was away at the time of my visit holding the post of 
Hdkim or governor of Jiyarm and Isfarain, so I did not see 
him. The fate of the second son, Suliman Khan, I have 
already detailed. The third and fourth sons, Azizulla 
Khan and Habibulla Khan, were both by the same mother, 
a first-cousin of their father's. Azizulla Khan, the II- 
khani and heir-apparent, seemed to be full of energy and 
with a great taste for sport and a good rider and shot. 
He took Muhammad Khan out hawking, and the two 
boys seemed to have a rare time of it together. 

Habibulla Khan, though only thirteen, had already 
received the rank of Sartip, and had been given by his 
father the command of the Shadillu Cossacks, and dressed 
accordingly in Oossa<dc uniform. The remaining three 
sons were quite sm.all. There were also five daughters, 
but the Saham-ud-Dowlah told me himself that no less 
than sixty-two other children of his had died, mostly 
from smallpox, so that the total number he had had 
amounted to seventy-four — a goodly family indeed. 

On leaving Bqjnurd our route led north over the low 
range of hills bounding the Bignurd Valley in this direc- 
tion, rising some 400 feet, but descending nearly 1000 
feet on the northern side into the valley of the Attrak, 
here a stream some 16 feet in width and 2 feet deep, 
running between steep banks 20 feet below the level of 
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the land on either side. On our way we passed a flock 
of sheep that had just been attacked by wolves. Several 
were l}dng dead, and many others had been mauled; 
wolves always seizing and lacerating the tails of the 
sheep, and doing much wanton damage in that way. 

The Saham-ud-Dowlah sent the Yawar or Risaldar 
major and a party of ten of his Shadillu Kurd Cossacks 
to escort me through his territory as far as the Goklan 
frontier, where fresh (roklan sowars were to take charge. 
The chief seemed terribly exercised in his mind as to the 
danger that not only I was incurring for myself, but that 
he too was incurring on my behalf, and Taghan Sirdar, 
his chief Gh>klan Turkoman guide and his great stand-by 
in all expeditions, was specially summoned in and sent 
with me, with many iiyunctions to keep me safe out of 
the way of Yamut raids. We had a good deal of delay 
in getting the mules across the river Attrak. Then we 
struck off north up the hillsides and had a steady ascent 
for some 1900 feet, and then a descent again for another 
1000 feet to the little Kurd village of Kalajik. On the 
hills we found a sort of hawthorn tree covered with 
yellow haws or berries, not at all bad to eat, and nearly 
as large as crab apples. Another variety of the same 
tree had the small red berry. The hillsides were largely 
cultivated for rain crops in the spring, and partridges 
were to be found in most of the ravines wherever there 
was any water. 

Our next march took us to Katlish, the border village 
of Bignurd in this direction. The road led up for some 
600 feet, and then down agun and up a ravine on the 
opposite mde to the top of a second range over undulat- 
ing land, well covered with grass and largely under culti- 
vation. Finally we descended some 1300 feet into an 
uninhabited valley called Kiuruk, down which we worked 
till we came to Katlish, a walled village containing seme 
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150 houses of Arabs. These people were said to have 
been brought from near Karbala, in Turkish Arabia, and 
were originally settled by Shah Abbas in the Attrak 
ooimtiy. They were subsequently settled at Elatlish by 
Nqjaf Ali Khan, the seventh Tllrh».ni of the Shadillus, 
who built the village walls to protect them from Turko- 
man raids. They had quite lost their Arabic, and talked 
nothing but Turki. The hills about were mostly of grey 
clay and very bare, with very little wood, and (he weather 
altogether was much warmer, the thermometer going up 
to 77° at 4 P.K. ; the height apparently was about 3100 
feet. We tried Muhammad Khan’s hawk at the part- 
ridges, but they would rarely rise, and merely dodged 
about from bush to bush. Sometimes the kizil, as it 
was called, a speckled brown bird something like a 
goshawk, would dash at a covey on the ground and 
settle on a bush above them. The birds were then 
afraid to rise, and we thus got up to them with our 
guns. They were generally so wild, and ran up the 
hillsides so hopelessly fast, that without a hawk we 
could rarely get up to them. 

From Katlish we marched to the small Kuchan village 
of Muhammad seven miles off, and here we began to get 
into more sporting country. The valley was level and 
full of reeds all the way up. Forming the horsemen 
with me into a line, I beat through the reeds in the hope 
of finding pheasants, but not one was to be seen. Just 
as we got dose to camp, though, out came a fine old 
wild boar, who charged right through the middle of us. 
We none of us had a spear. I shouted to the men to 
use their swords, but all to no avaU. We had a splendid 
gallop down the valley, and 1 and my own men were just 
getting in, when the Bignurd Cossacks came up and at 
once commenced firing wildly at full gallop, and as 
nearly as possible shot Koki Sirdar and a ghulam, not 
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to mention one or two of themselves. This was not 
good enough, and I had to pull up and clear out of the 
Une of fire, and the pig made his way into a thick clump 
of reeds. Poor old Taghan Sirdar, our Gtoklan g^ide, 
going in after the beast, was at once charged and 
knocked head over heels, horse and all, and the boar 
eventually made good his escape. As it was we had a 
grand gallop, and could we only have restrained the 
wild Kurds from firing we should have had some grand 
sport with our swords. Coming back, one of the big 
white-breasted Lammeigeyer eagles, known as humar by 
the Persians, settled on some clifb above us. I got off 
my horse, put up the 400 yards sight, and took a shot 
at it with the orderly’s carbine, and by some good luck 
brought it rolling down. I found its oustretched wings 
measured 8 feet 10 inches from tip to tip. It was the 
first time I had ever shot one, and I had no idea they 
were so large. Its claws were very blunt, and the Kurds 
all declared it lived on bones. 

In the afternoon I walked a couple of miles up the 
valley to a spring under a clump of big trees called 
Karaghuch, where I was lucky enough to bag three 
pheasants, the first I had seen of the kind. They had 
no white on the wings like those on the Afghan frontier, 
and were more like the English pheasant, but without 
the ring on the neck. The country was full of magpies. 
I counted thirty of them on one little bush alone. The 
grass was pretty thick on the hills, but there was very 
little wood. 

In our next march of fifteen miles to Mariihad-i- 
Ghulaman we got into undulating upland grasi^ country, 
with the hillrides sprinkled with small juniper trees. 
We crossed the watershed at a height of something like 
4800 feet, and then descended down a low ravine in a 
westerly direction tiU we got into the open vall^, in 
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the centre of which the village was situated. Mashhod-i- 
Ohulaman was only populated when Gurmab and Kul- 
kulah were vacated hy the Pendans, and the villagers 
removed on those villages being handed over to Russia 
under the terms of Article III. of the Aldial'Khurasan 
Boundary Convention of 21st December 1881. The 
present houses had been built just outmde the ruined 
gateway and walls of a former town, said to have been 
constructed by Nadir Shah and subsequently destroyed by 
an earthquake. The valley was one mass of grass, and 
there was grazing in it for any number of animals. 1 
found a large flock of the white-breasted lesser European 
bustard close to camp, and also some hares, the first we 
had seen on tour, some of which we killed with the 
hawk. The horizon was bounded on the north by the 
Tagharan range, and to the south by the parallel Bash 
Teppe range. Both of these ranges could be ridden over 
anywhere, and were coveted with grass and small juni- 
pers, rocks only cropping up occasionally. The valley 
ran down in a north-west direction to Suksu, distant 
about eight miles, and the same distance again beyond 
that was said to be the Russian Turkoman village of 
Daina. Suksu was uninhabited, and the whole country- 
side looked deserted. 

This was our most northern point We now had to 
turn south over the Bash Teppe range, which we crossed 
at a height of about 5000 feet, and camped at Raz, a 
village of about 700 houses, inhabited by people who called 
themselves Sistanis and spoke a dialect of their own. 
The fort above the village and the walls around it were 
all in ruins, and the hawU or underground water- 
channels had all been allowed to fall into disrepair during 
the time of the Turkoman nuds. Laige quantities of un- 
irrigated grapes, though, were grown and turned into raisins. 
Strings and strings of bunches of grapes were hanging 
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out to dry, and were to hong for another month or more, 
the people said. The valley drained down to Khartut, 
and the reed-beds there were said to contain a tiger, but 
nothing would induce the Saham-ud-Dowlah’s men to 
permit me to venture down there, and as it was only 
through them that 1 could get supplies for my camp 
I was helplesa The chiefs orders were strict, that my 
wanderings were to be confined within the zone of habita- 
tion, whereas, alas, real sport was only to be obtained 
beyond it 1 had to continue my way south, therefore, 
much against my will, and leave the tigers to themselves. 

We crossed the Kotal-i-Pashun at a height of about 
4800 feet, and then descended into the Pashun Valley, 
where we put up a fine old wild boar, and had a good run 
after him. We thought we had got him as he slowly 
climbed a ridge just in front of us, but he beat us com- 
pletely, going down the other side. When we got to the 
top not a sign of him was to be seen, the rate at which 
wild pig throw themselves down hill in this country 
b^g something marvellous. The Bujnurd Kurds of 
course had out their rifles again. I saw the Yawar firing 
away at full gallop, and his bullets going anywhere within 
a radius of fifty yards of the boar, but I was able to 
make them sling their rifles and take to their swords. 
I found, though, that they had not the heart to face the 
boar at close quarters. Our Sarik Turkomans, on the 
contrary, went in with a will, and seemed to have more 
sterling pluck in them than the Kurds. The latter, 
I noticed, generally shirked beating out thick grass and 
dangerous places, and it was the Turkoman who came 
to the front when real business was on. 

After leaving the Pashxm Valley we had a steep climb 
to the top of another range, which we crossed at a height 
of over 5000 feet, and then a long descent of some 2000 
feet to Yan Chashma, where we found the valley full of 
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ripe blackberries, and all stopped and had a good feed 
off them. These ranges of billn that we crossed were all 
parallel, running west by no^ and east by south, the 
ground gradually sloping to the west. The country was 
bare and brown, and could be ridden over anywhere, 
the tops of the hills being covered with small dry grass, 
and the sides and ravines with a sprinkling of bushes 
and small junipers. 

We camped at a village called Muhammadabad, which 
had been built about twenty-five years before by the 
present Saham-ud-Dowlah, and then went on to Kharaki, 
which had only quite lately been populated by people 
evicted from ilruzah. Such was the fear of the Turko- 
mans that I had great difficulty in getting even there. 
We took out three days' supplies with us, and camped 
for the first night at a place called Gazabad on the 
northern bank of the Attrak, which wa& quite unin- 
habited, though it had been cultivated in places by 
people from the Mana district, who had not yet dared 
to come and live there. We put up large numbers of 
the little bustard in the Mana plain, but they were very 
wild and difficult to get within shot of. I found a few 
pheasants along the Attrak, but the total bag for the 
day only amounted to one little bustard, one pheasant, one 
teal, and one quul, and we also saw a wolf and a boor. 

Eight miles farther down the right bank of the Attrak 
next morning brought us to Kharaki, where we foimd 
thirty families out of the four hundred that had been 
evicted from Firuzah, all perfectly yellow, and in the last 
stage of exhaustion from malarial fever. Every man, 
woman, and child in the place, I should think, was up at 
our dispensary in the afternoon for medicine, which was 
liberally given them. This sickness did not look pro- 
mising for the new settlement, but it was hoped that as 
the ground was cleared the fever would diminish. The 
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▼alley of the Attrak was here about a mile wide, per- 
fectly level, and with a rich soil covered with low reeds, 
camel-thorn, thistles, and weeds about two feet in height. 
The river ran between st^p banks, and was about thirty 
feet in width and one to two feet in depth. It wovind 
about continuously across the valley, and was difiScult to 
cross. The number of old water-channels showed that'. 
the valley had been well cultivated in olden da 3 rs, and 
once the fear of the Yamuts was removed there was 
no reason why it should not be so again, unless indeed 
Russia stepped in and prohibited further cultivation on 
the plea of there not being sufficient water for her Turko- 
man subjects lower down. As it was, the whole of the 
Attrak Valley from Kharaki right down to Chat was said 
to be uninhabited and uncultivated. 

The climate of the Attrak Valley is not a severe one. 
The height at Kharaki was only about 1700 feet, and 
the thermometer at 4 p.m. 75° F., which was warm for 
October. The hills on either side of the valley were 
bare and brown, and the country generally looked hot 
I could not go farther down the valley, and had to turn 
back at Kharaki. So crossing the river we rode up 
the left bank to Pishkala, a village of about a hundred 
houses, surrounded by gardens and vineyards. We saw a 
good many pheasants and little bustard on the way, and 
also some wild pig and a few duck and snipe on the river. 

Next day our route led south across low ranges of 
hills into the level circular valley of Simalghan, where 
we were met by the H4kim, and conducted him to 
Shahabad, the headquarters of the Simalghan district. 
The northern slopes of the hillw on the southern side of 
this valley showed the first signs of wood we had seen, 
being covered with low oak trees. 

As we passed the ruined village of Haidarabad, we 
were told that some twenty-five years before it had been 
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attacked by Tukmi Sirdar, the famous Tekke Turkoman 
raider, with 600 men. It was a walled and bastioned 
village, and had been built only a short time before by 
the then chief, Haidar Kuli ybA.n- I asked how Turko- 
man raiders had been able to take such a place, and 1 
was told that Tukmi Sirdar came down at night from 
the hills to the south of the village, from which direction 
no attack was expected, and dismounting his men, lay 
in wait till the gates were opened at dawn, when they 
rushed the village, and out of the thirty families then in 
it succeeded in capturing and carrying off some sixty 
peopl& The place had remained uninhabited ever since. 
The appellation of Sirdar, I may say, has not the 
meaning of chief or noble that we attach to it in India, 
but is the title given by the Turkomans to tliose who 
have proved themselves fit to be leaders and guides of 
their raiding expeditions. 

The H4kim of Simalghsm told me as we rode along 
that tiie valley contained thirteen villages, with an aggre- 
gate of some 700 or 800 families of Shadillu Kurds. 
They caught numbers of pheasants and partridges dmring 
the winter, he said, when the birds were driven down 
from the mountains by cold. The plan was to get them 
out in the plain, and to out them off from the hills and 
then to gallop after them on horseback. Both pheasants 
and partridges, he said, after a couple of flights invariably 
tried to hide themselves in the snow, in which they were 
easily tracked down by their footmarks and pulled out of 
their hiding-places hand. The wonder was that with 
such indiscriminate slaughter in the winter, any Inrds 
were left at all to breed in the summer. I could find 
none myself and the only game I came across were some 
flocks of little bustard. 

Our next march took us up the Darkash Pass. The 
ascent was gradual and the road easy, but the difference 

o 
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in temperature was great. Leaving Shahabad at a 
height of about 3100 feet, with the thermometer at 
4 P.M. 83° F., we rose some 1000 feet in the twelve 
miles, and found oiuselves on the top with the thermo- 
meter at 4 P.M. only 59° F. Our camp was pitched by 
a spring in a long upland plain, almost quite level, and 
known as Chaman-i-Bid. The Allah Dagh range ter- 
minates at the Darkash Pass, and the Kurkhud range is 
smd to commence there and extends eastwards, gradually 
rising in height. At first the hills bordering the pass 
had no wood on them, but jvmipers gradually commenced 
to show tiU at Ohaman-i-Bid the range was pretty thickly 
dotted with them. Hearing that oorial were plentiful in 
the hills, I spent the afternoon in a climb up a thickly 
wooded ravine, working right up to the lofty olifiGs of the 
Kurkhud range, but 1 saw nothing but does and young. 
Looking south from the top there was nothing for the 
eye to rest on but a large upland plain. 

Next day we marched thirteen miles to Rubat-i- 
Karabil, a little village of ten families built near the 
ruins of an old stone rvhat or rest-house. We passed 
along the northern side of tihe bare desert plain, and the 
only thing we saw was one solitary big bustard. I spent 
the afternoon again after oorial, but without effect; though 
the local g^de told me that he had slept out for three 
nights in the same hills shortly before, and during that 
time had shot four, which he had cut up and dried for 
winter use. There were no rocks and no cliffs as in the 
Kurkhud range, so we were able to ride all about. 

Our next march, and our last one in fact, dirough the 
dry upland countiy took us seventeen miles in a westerly 
direction to the village of Dadlit, at the head of the 
Qurgan defile. There we found some fifty families of 
Oandar Turks and supplies in plenty. These fifty families 
I found provided a guard of twenty-five sowars, who were 
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employed to watch the roads by which the Tamut Turko- 
mans crossed the Karategin Mountains to the north, and 
came down on the Shahrud and Bostam districts. They 
were all armed with Wemdl rifles. The Saham-ud- 
Dowlah got a grant of 600 of these rifles from Teheran 
when they were flrst purctiased from Austria by the 
Persian GoTemment, and he had distributed them in this 
manner amongst his various frontier villages. 

Dasht was the place where the Saham-ud-Dowlah had 
promised me excellent pheasant-shooting. He told me 
that he had carefully preserved there, and that I was at 
liberty to shoot as much as I liked. Alas! the hopt^ 
thus raised only led to the greater disappointment. The 
reeds I found had all been grazed down and the pheasants 
driven away. Old Taghan Sirdar made me beat down the 
whole valley for the last five or six miles, assuring me 
that pheasants were there, but not a bird was to be seen, 
and except for a couple of sand-grouse, and a magpie 
killed by the hawk, we should have come in empty- 
handed. The only place I could find any pheasants in at 
all was a small patch of reeds below the village, a sort of 
refuge too deep in mud for any one to be able to drive 
the birds out. Here, with the help of a village dog, I 
managed to bag a few, and also a woodcock and some 
snipe, but it was toilsome work, and poor fun on the 
whole. Not only had the pheasants vanished, but the 
game in the hills, described as so plentiful by General 
MaoLean in 1888, seemed by all accounts to have greatly 
diminished too, and I fancy the general distribution of 
rifles amongst the frontier villages will soon tend to its 
complete extinction. The mountains to the north and 
north-west of Dasht were wooded on their upper slopes 
tdth mosu or oak. Below them small junipers were 
sprinkled here and there, but these ended here, and were 
not to be seen farther west. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OOKLAN TUBKOHANS. 

The moment we entered the Gurgan defile we came into 
quite a different country. Instead of the arid upland 
country we had been passing through, we found the banks 
of the stream and the sides of the ravines thickly covered 
with brambles, thorns, bushes, .and trees of sorts. 

From Dasht at the head of the pass, which lay at a 
hdght of something like 3200 feet, we had a gradual 
descent of 1100 feet in our first march of eleven miles to 
Ishaki, a little village inhabited by some twenty families 
of Turks. The lofty hills on either side were wooded to 
their summits with Tnazu, a kind of oak, and the valley 
itself, which as a rule did not exceed 200 yards in width, 
was full of trees of various sorts, all in their autumn tints 
and more or less covered with moss, lichen, and mistletoe. 
The road itself was stony in places, but in others, to 
judge from the holes, it must be veiy muddy in wet 
weather. The jungle was so dense that nothing but a 
pack animal could get through, and a road would have 
to be cut through the wood before the defile could be 
made passable for wheels. Laden camels, indeed, oould 
only get through with difficulty. The tracks of pheasurts 
oould be seen on the road most of the way down, but the 
jui^le was too thick to be able to get at themu We 
came on a sounder of wild pig grubbing up acorns under 
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a groye of oak, and the Cossack Bashi, as he was 
called, the Dnffadar of the ten.Shadillu Kurds who 
were with me, shot one with his Wemdl before they 
could get away up the hill. All being Mussulmans, no 
one would eat the flesh, and I felt sorry to see so much 
good meat left to rot. The forests on either side were 
said to contain maral as well as pig, but I had no 
opportunity of testing this. The whole range of mountains 
seemed to be uninhabited. The stream that flowed down 
the centre of the defile was only about twelve feet wide 
and a foot in depth at Ishaki, but it was explained to me 
that this was not the main stream of the Gurgan River, 
as shown by the maps I had, but only an affluent called 
the Ab-i-Dahana or water of the pass ; the main stream 
taking its rise at a spring called . Yalli Chasma at the 
foot of the Guli Dagh range farther north. 

From Ishaki we worked our way down the pass 
through thick wood for another fourteen miles to Shaghal 
Tappa, or Obah-i>Subhan Kuli Khan, so called after the 
name of the head-man of the settlement. The trees on 
the hillsides were of fair but not of great size, but the 
oaks in the valley rose to a height of what I judged to 
be 100 or 120 feet, with a circumference of 14 and 15 
feet at the base. In addition to the oaks there were 
species of beeches and sycamores and a dozen other 
kinds of trees, and the glades were full of brambles, 
ferns, and bracken — a rare treat to sore eyes after 
residence in the arid country above. 

Some four miles below Ishaki the defile gradually 
widened, and the narrow pass came to an end. Beyond 
that the road passed through an old cemetery said to 
have belonged to the Garaili Turks, the former inhabi- 
bitants of the country. Two miles beyond that again 
we came to the first Goklan Turkoman o5aA or village, 
consisting of some thirty alaehiks, as the felt beehive- 
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shaped tents or huts of the Turkomans are here called. 
Beyond this the hills on either side widened out and 
decreased in height, and we passed through an open 
grassy valley, where I found some pheasants and black 
partridges. Near Shaghal Tappa we were met by the 
head-man and a dozen or so of his Goklan sowars, who 
escorted us in. The settlement, I found, consisted of 
two villages — one, the felt kibitkas of the Qoklan Turko- 
mans, numbering some fifty families, on the north bank 
of the stream, close to which my camp was pitched; 
and the other, the reed huts of some thirty families of 
Farsiwans, as people of Persian origin were here called, 
on the south bank. These latter people had been settled 
here by the Saham-ud-Dowlah some three years before, 
on fleeing from over-taxation in Astarabad. Each family 
had a platform elevated on poles and roofed over for 
sleeping on in summer to escape the flies and insects, 
which were a terrible pest. The heat, too, they said, 
was great in summer. I made the height of the place 
to be about 950 feet by the aneroid. None of the people 
seemed to be in the habit of going up into the hills for 
the hot weather, as was the general custom elsewhere in 
Persia. The Goklans did not have elevated platforms to 
sleep in like the Farsiwans, but they had got so far as to 
have some uprights and cross-beams with shade to sit 
under opposite their doors — a thing that I had never 
seen m a Turkoman settlement before. Moreover, their 
alaeMka or kUbUkus were pitched all in one straight row. 
As a rule Turkomans pitch their kiMtkcu anyhow, and 
have no accessories whatever, and their settlements look 
extremely bare. 

I found a young maral in the Turkoman village which, 
had been caught in the spring and tamed, and I was also 
shown several pairs of fine maral stag horns which had 
been sold to a trader at the rate <d 5 krans per Tnitn 
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weight (6^ lbs.). 1 heard, too, that an enterprising Armenian 
had been at the village some little time before and had 
done a good trade in pigskins at 3 krans apiece, and also 
in the melted-down fat of the animal at so much a pot. 
The Turkomans apparently had no such holy horror of 
the unclean animal that they would not make money by 
it if they could. 

Our road the next morning led on down the valley, 
here an open grassy plain a mile or more in width, and 
gradually widening till at Chakur the hills came to an 
end, and there was nothing beyond but a vast plain 
gradually sloping west. Almost the whole valley was 
uncultivated. The soil was excellent and required no 
irrigation, but owing to the want of population miles and 
miles of beautiful land were lying waste. This was not 
the case formerly, as five miles below Shaghal Tappa we 
passed the ruins of Shahrak and another old cemetery 
said to have belonged to the Garailis. There were also 
various old tappas or artificial mounds about, marking 
the sites of ancient villages, but wherever the Turkomans 
have settled themselves they seem to have brought a 
blight on the land. 

Eight miles beyond Shaghal Tappa we came to Chakur, 
the headquarters of the Gurgan district, as the land of 
the Gktklans is called, and the residence of the local 
governor. I was met on the road and escorted into camp 
by Sarhang Sultan Kuli Khan, the Saham-ud-Dowlah’s 
Hakim of Gurgan, with about a hundred Goklan sowars. 
These men were all armed with Russian Berdan rifles, 
purchased, they said, at the rate of about 20 tumans(£4) 
per rifle. They had some difiSculty, I was told, in getting 
sufficient ammunition, but the Yamuts got it from the 
Russuns and the Goklans got it from the Yamuts, and 
somehow or other they seemed to have no lack of it. 

We formed quite an imposing procession as we neared 
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Chakur. Fredi parties of Gtoklans from the various 
villages kept oontinually droppng in, and I was much 
interested to see them /IL They seemed to me to be of 
a rather different type to the Tekkes, Sariks, Ersaiis, and 
other Turkomans that I had se^ before. Some were 
rather fair, and others of an unhealthy sort of yellow 
colour, but all seemed to have more beard than either 
Tekkes or Sariks. They were fairly but not particularly 
well mounted as a rule, and they wore sheepskin hats 
rather flatter and larger than the usual run. They 
struck me at first sight as rather cadaverous-looking 
men, and not so manly as other Turkomans. Their 
colour may have been partly due to opium, as I was 
told that they had taken largely to opium-smoking of 
late. Even the women were said to smoke it, and if 
true this will soon reduce them all to wrecks, I fear. 

Chakur I found consisted of nothing but forty or fifty 
kOritkcu belonging to the Chakur section of the Goklan& 
The place lay low, only some 650 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the heat must be great in summer. As 
it was, the thermometer went up to 89° in the shade 
at 4 P.U., which was indeed hot for the end of October, 
while the flies were still a perfect nuisance. In the 
summer the flies were said to be a regular plague. 

On my first arrival the governor overwhelmed me with 
terrible tales of the atrocities of riie Yamuts, and so 
rebellious or yaghi, as he called it, were they that he 
could not possibly let me camp anywhere else than under 
his immediate eye at Chakur. I might ride out three 
farsakhs, he said, as far as the Gurgan River and see 
it and return, but I could not be allowed to camp there, 
and as to my going up ihe Gurgan Valley or anywhere 
else he was dead against it, and said he dare not let 
me ga There was nothing for it, therefore, but to wait 
and trust to luck to get on. 
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First and foremost I determined to put myself entirely 
in the hands of the Turkomans and see what that would 
do, and I never had the least occasion to regret my 
decision. I paid up my escort of Shadillu Kurds, gave 
them a final dinner and started them back for Bujnurd. 
They aU rode up the valley with me as I was going out 
shooting, and we parted the best of Mends. They had 
done me well during the three weeks they had been with 
me, and had proved themselves good handy men. 

Biding back after saying good-bye, I had some good 
sport in a patch of newly reaped rice-fields, where I 
managed to bag about a dozen pheasants, rather a good 
bag in such a country where it was so difficult to catch 
the birds before they got into thick jungle. 

I found the Gk>klans to be cultivators, and not at all 
nomadic in their habits like other Turkomans. They 
lived in the ordinary Turkoman kiiUka, but apparently 
they seldom changed the mte of their o&oAs, and the 
consequence was that their settlements were filthily 
dirty. The interior of their laJntJeas was even dirty 
too, and they had none of the cleanliness and fine 
carpets and wall-bags of the Tekkes and Sariks. Not 
that the people were poor. On the contrary, they 
seemed to be well off, and the head-men were notoriously 
wealthy, so much so that Subhan Ruli Khan, the head 
of the Shaghal Tappa e^>ah, was said to possess three 
wives for whom he had paid 1000 tumans (£200) 
apiece. The ordinary price was 100 tumans for a girl 
and 400 tumans for a widow; the latter having an 
extra value as they were supposed to be trained and 
ready to look after the house and cattle, which a young 
girl was not. 

The governor numbered the Pennan Goklans, {.e. the 
Gk>klans settled in the Gurgan district imder the govern- 
ment of the Saham-ud-Dowlah, at from 900 to 1000 
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fiuiiilie& Others, however, reckoned that they numbered 
from 1700 to 2000 funilies. The revenue assessment 
of the Gurgan district was fixed at 6031 tumans (£1202) 
per annum, and this sum had to be collected by the 
chief of Bujnurd, and after deducting the pay and allow- 
ances of the 200 Gh>klan sowars kept up at a cost 
of about 3000 tumans (£600) a year, the balance was 
paid by the chief to the credit of the Astarabad 
treasury. 

So far as I could see, the €h>klans seemed to live 
in constant dread of the Yamuts. In the field every 
man had his gun or rifie beside him, and in fact never 
moved out without it. At night the villages were 
regularly guarded by a cordon of watchers, who, if they 
did not sleep themselves, apparently did their best to 
prevent any one else doing so, , to judge by the noise 
made by the twenty men who were posted round my 
camp every night to ensure my safety. Even in the 
daytime our mules were not allowed to graze out of 
sight. These precautions were doubtless justified, as 
a Goklan of Chakur had been waylaid and shot by 
Yamuts for the sake of his rifie only two days before 
my arrival, and a mare and foal were stolen from the 
village the night I arrived. This latter event seemed to 
make little stir, as the Goklan owner simply set out 
to steal another horse from the Yamuts in return. No- 
thing was heard of him for a couple of days, and then the 
third night 1 was suddenly awoke by the firing of guns 
in the village, and this I learnt was to announce the 
successful return of the man with a horse. That little 
matter was thus soon squared, and probably the case of 
the man and the rifle was squared too in due course. 

The second day after my arrival a horseman arrived 
with a note from the Saham-ud-Dowlah, annoimoing that 
he had received the title of Sirdar-i-Azam from the 
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Persian Government for his services on the Yamut 
border, and that his son, the Ilkhani, had been pro> 
moted to the rank of Amir-i-Tuman, the first instance 
I had known of a boy of sixteen becoming a generaL I 
at once wrote to the Sirdar to congratulate him and his 
son, and we had a big dinner in camp to the Hdkim and 
his Mirza and all his men, to celebrate the occasion, and 
it was then settled that we should hold a Turkoman race 
meeting for the Goklans, for which I should give the 
prizes, in honour of the event. After this the Sarhang 
ceased to offer such strenuous objections to my visiting 
the outlying portions of the Gurgan country as he *had 
done at first, and eventually it was arranged that we 
might go up to the source of the Gurgan River at Yalli 
Chashma, which was something. The Sarhang gave a 
dinner to my men, and I myself made an excursion with 
him to the Tukht-i-Rustam, a curious mound half-way 
up the Nilah Kuh hill to the south of Chakur. There 
was nothing particular to see at the mound itself, except 
a sort of well in the rock, which was supposed to be 
artificial, but we had an excellent view over the Gurgan 
pliun, and I was able to get a general idea of the lie of 
the country. The most prominent feature* that caught 
the eye was the famous tower known as the Gumbad-i- 
Kdbus, standing up in the pliun away to the west. The 
wood and jungle ended with the hills near Chakur, and 
there was not a tree in the plain beyond, which was 
covered with low reeds and grass. The whole of the 
land in the plain was rich and fertile and only required 
population to cultivate it to make the district one of the 
richest in Persia. Ifo irrigation was required except for 
rice^ the rain supply b«r^ ample for all other cropB. 
Indeed the whole country was as green . then in late 
autumn as other ports of Persia were in early spring. 

Looking at the names marked <m the map along the 
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course of the Gurgan River, I found that these were not 
fiTflH places or villages as I had thought, but were the 
names of various sections of the Tamuts. They were 
doubtless intended to represent the sites of the 6bah» or 
settlements of those sections, but as the Tamuts were 
continually moving about, the sites could not be per- 
manent 

The country between the upper valleys of the Gurgan 
river and the Attrak above Chat was said to be entirely 
uninhabited. It was very certain there were no Goklans 
.there, and in fact the Goklans themselves said that they 
were not strong enough to dare to show themselves north 
of the Eamava ‘hills, which formed the watershed between 
the two rivers, and what Tamuts had been there had left. 

The last night we had a final dinner in camp to the 
Hakim and aU the Khans of the . various Goklan sections 
from the settlements about, but we did not get away 
without one final attempt being made to steal our mules. 
We were roused in the middle of the night by much 
shouting and ftee firing on the part of the Goklan 
guards. A thief it turned out had been spotted creepng 
up to the mules, and no sooner was the alarm raised 
than mounted men were discovered on one side of 
the camp and a party on foot on the other, and bullets 
were soon WawTig and tearing through the reeds after 
them in all directions, but without result, except that the 
thieves vanished in the darkness and did not repeat their 
visit. The Goklans from the village all turned out to 
help, and we had quite an exdtement for the time, and 
such was the terror of one or two of our Pennan faratJua 
that they petitioned at once to be allowed to return. 
They were absolutely blue with ftight at the idea of 
entering the Turkoman country, Bu<fiL a tenor does the 
very name, much less the sight of a Turkoman, still 
possess for the Persian mind. 
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In the morning the EUkim and the Goklan Khans all 
rode out with me till we were met by the ten Goklan 
sowars who had been specially told off as our escort. 
Our road led north over bare, imdulating country covered 
witih dry grass round the foot of the hills, till we struck 
the Gurgan River at the twelfth mile. For the next four 
miles we followed up the banks of that river to the head- 
quarters of the Baindar section, our camp being pitched 
near the cbaJi of the chief or Khan, who came out to 
meet us on arrivaL Goklan dbahi were scattered about 
all along the road, mostly of the Kirikh section. Like 
all other Turkomans, the Goklans had neither trees, 
gardens, water, nor fields anywhere near their settle- 
ments, their kibitkas being simply stuck down in the 
middle of the bare, dry plain, the only difference be- 
tween the Gk>klans and other Turkomans, as I noticed 
before, being that the Goklans seemed to have a par- 
tiality for pitching their kibitkas in straight rows, which 
the others had not. The women of all Turkoman tribes 
have always to fetch the water from the nearest supply, 
whatever the distance. 

The Gurgan River, where we crossed it, was some 
twenty to thirty feet in width and six inches in depth, 
but it flowed very low down in a large, deep bed some 
quarter of a mile in width, and, I should think, quite 
a hundred feet below the level of the surrounding 
country. 

The Baindar settlement at which we were camped 
consisted of five obahs containing firom 100 to 140 
families, and occupied both banks of the Gurgan just 
after it issued from the hills. Baindar, consequently, 
was not the name of any fixed spot, and going to 
Baindar simply meant going to any of the obahs ooou- 
jded by the section. We had a dinner in 

camp for the Khan and his men in the evening, and 
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they all seemed to enjoy themselyes. The dispensaxy 
was thronged with men, women, and children all the 
afternoon, and Amir-ud-Din had a busy time of it treat- 
ing their various ailments. The fact that we had a 
doctor in camp seemed to become rapidly known, and 
the opportunity of medical advice gratis was readily 
seized by all All the people seemed very civil and 
obliging, and I was able to move about amongst them 
as freely as if I had been in India. The absence of 
all pwrdak or concealment of the women invariably 
tends to freedom in this respect, and none of the 
Turkomans that I have ever met veiled their women 
in any way. 

From Baindar we had a march of ten miles up the 
banks of the Gurgan to Arkakli, a settlement of some 
himdred hunilies of the section of that name. The 
river valley rapidly closed in, and we soon left the 
open plun for the hills. Wherever the bed of the 
river widened out stifficiently, rice crops had been 
sown, but the slopes on either side were generally dry 
and bare, with a light, friable soil. Only once did we 
get a glimpse of the forest, and that was about a mile 
from Arkakli, when we passed the mouth of the Kai 
Valley on the south, through which we had a view of 
wooded hiUs; but the forest seemed all to have been 
left behind as we came north. 

The Kai stream joins the Yalli Chashma stream, and 
both flow together into the Gurgan, which may be f^d 
to commence as a river at the head of the deep ravine 
forming its bed, where these united streams issue from 
the hills into the plain at the Baindar settlement. Of 
the Arkaklis I found that fifty families had migrated 
to Ohandir, in Russian territory, five or six years be- 
fore, and it appeared that since Russia had occujd^ the 
Akhal several migrations of Goklans had taken place. 
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When the Tekkes ruled the Akhal no Goklaixs dared 
to go there, but now there were said to be some 400 
Gh>klan families at Karakala and 200 at Chandir. One 
section of the Goklans, the Garkas, numbering about 
200 families, were said to hare g^ne over bodily, and 
detachments from both the Kai and the Arkakli 
sections had followed suit, the reason given being that 
in Russian territory they had greater security and better 
pasturage. The Persian story was that they had left 
owing to a quarrel with other sections of the tribe, 
but whatever was the cause, the loss of so many 
families in such a thinly populated country was a 
serious one for Persia. Some seventy or eighty families 
of the Kai section were said to have subsequently re- 
turned to Persia owing to the Russians having taken 
forced labour from them, and these were settled by 
the Saham-ud-Dowlah at Incha. Some hundred other 
families were also said to have returned from Khiva 
and to have been settled at Chiklik at the head of 
the KarabU Khan Valley. All this ^owed how con- 
stantly moves were still taking place. 

The ascent from Rcundur was not very steep, only 
about 50 feet per mile, Baindur being about 600 and 
Ark«.Ttli 1100 feet above the sea; but in the six miles 
on to Yalli Chashma there was a rise of 100 feet per 
mile. Qur road led on north-east .up the valley past an 
old Oaraili cemetery and various little obdh» of Arkaklis 
and till we camped at Yalli Chashma. I found, 
though, that this qpring was not, after all, the actual 
head of the water, as riding on I came upon another 
spring a tnilft and a half farther up the valley under 
some fine ohintt or plane toees, and half a mile beyond 
that was the final head of the water at a spring called 
IRlma. These three springs formed the permanent source 
of the Gurgan River, but the valley continued, I was 
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told, for some two farsakhs beyond in a general north- 
east direction, the road through it running first to Sugha 
and thence to Incha, Simalghan, and Bujnurd. The Guli 
Dagh, at the southern foot of which the Yalli Chashma 
and other springs rise, is a low range of dark rocky hills. 
It has no wood on it, but the hills to the south have a 
small sprinkling of oak and other trees, and we were 
evidently on the ikorthem confines of the wooded region. 
The last Goklan settlement was at Dilma; and the Gh>klan 
territory apparently ended there in that direction. 

While I was at Yalli Chashma a Goklan Shikari turned 
up with the skin of a snow leopard which he had shot in 
the hills. From his' account it appeared that he and the 
leopard stalked the same herd of oorial at the same 
time, unknown to each other. The leopard got in first 
and seized an oorial, and the Shikari came up just in time 
to save the latter^s life, as he shot the leopard and the 
oorial escaped. The man refused to sell the skin for less 
than ten tumasos, as he said he could get that for it from 
the Russians. 

Next morning, the 2nd November 1894, I turned 
back down the Yalli Chashma Valley for foiur miles, and 
then crossed over the hills to the north by a low 'katal 
into the E[arabil Khan Valley. The country was arid, 
consisting of low hut steep hiUs of a light friable soiL 
We camped at the first 6bdk we came to, which turned 
out to be known as Arab, the name of a branch of the 
Karabil Khan section. We found ourselves between the 
Dugh and the Kamowa ranges, in a rough, hilly, bare, 
waterless district. Had I not visited the northern por- 
tion of the Goklan country, I should have left with the 
impression that it was all as green and as wooded as 
that at the mouth of the Dahana-i-Gurgan. The farther 
north one goes, thov^h, from the mountain range to the 
south, the more arid the country becomes, and the hills 
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forming the- watershed between the Gurgan and the 
Attrak are bare and brown, and almost entirely desti- 
tute of water. 

Shortly after my arrival at Arab 1 received a visit from 
Kurban Khan, one of the Khans of the Kwabil Khan 
section, who rode up with some twenty sowars to pay 
his respects. They were all regaled with green tea and 
refreshments, and then rode back again. In the mean- 
time Moula Bakbsh had ridden off up the ELamowa 
Valley to pay his respects to Kilich Ishan, the head- 
priest of the Goklans. The Karnowa Valley runs into 
the Karabil Khan Valley from the north, and is in fact 
the most northern settlement of the Goklans. It is in- 
habited by the Shaikh Khojah section, who are all Saiyids 
or descendants of the Prophet, and number some two 
hundred and fifty families. The Ishan’s chah pays no 
revenue, and the others only pay at the rate of some 
2| tumans per annum, instead of about 4| tumans, 
which is the general rate per family. 

Kilich Ishan was a man of great influence over all the 
Goklans, both those living in the Gurgan district in 
Persia as well as the others away at Khiva and at Kara- 
kala and Chandir, in Russian territory. He told Moula 
Bakhsh that he had been at Khiva some fifteen years 
before, and that the portion of the tribe located there 
numbered about five hundred families. When Moula 
Bakhsh arrived he found the Ishan busy superintending 
the building of a madrasah or school near his <hah, the 
only permanent building, I suppose, in the whole Gurgan 
district There were only two masons, and they had to 
bum the lime and make the bricks as well as to build 
the sdiool ; so the work was progressing but dowly. The 
priest had rather a good library in his habitka, chiefly 
Korans and religious books presented to him by his 
various followers, but also containing several Bombay- 

p 
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printed books said to bare been purobased in Bokhara, 
vbiob were of more tban questionable obaracter. 

From oiir camp at Arab we marched some fourteen 
miles down the Karabil Khan Valley into the plains 
ag'ain. The upper portion of the valley was filled with 
small mulberry-trees grown for silk, the only sign of 
silk cultivation that I saw amongst the Goklans. Lower 
down it became arid and bare, like the plain beyond it 
We camped at Gokcha, the name of a branch of the 
Kirikb section, and their obah was situated upon the 
open plateau near the junction of the Sarisu stream, 
coming down from the Kamowa and Karabil Khan 
valleys, with the Guigan River just below Baindar and 
on the high ground between the two. To the north and 
north-west of Gokcha lay a low range of hills called 
Tapashi, extending from the Kaniowa range on the east 
and gradually sinking into the plain on the west, beyond 
which was Yamut country. The whole country to the 
north of the Gurgan River looked utter desert, and in 
fact is known as chid, and is apparently waterless. The 
Sarisu stream is the limit of the water supply on the 
north, and except for a few springs, there was said to be 
no water all the way to the Attrak. 

Our camp was pitched close to the Turkoman kibUkaa, 
and in the evening, when Moula Bakhsh and the clerks 
and Muhammad Khan visited the village, the Turkoman 
women all seized on Muhammad Khan and called him 
their boy, and frightened him to such an extent that he 
simply fled. Moula Bakhsh's red Turkish fez was also a 
subject of great curiosity to them, and they insisted upon 
taking it off and examining it, and proved themselves 
a thoroughly inquisitive lot.. Evidently European-cut 
clothes and Turkish fezes were a rare sight in these parts. 

While this was going on in the village I was engaged 
examining the long hollow or trench that ran past our 
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camp in one continuous straight line, across the plain 
from the foot of the hills near Baindar on the east, to 
where it dipped into the Sarisu ravine on the west. It 
appeared i^fdh, so the Turkomans told me, on the other 
side of the ravine, and was to be traced down the right 
bank of the Gurgan River all the way to the Caspian 
Sea. This hollow was some thirty feet wide and ten feet 
deep in the centre, and looked at first sight as if it was 
the mark of some ancient highway, as most roads are 
worn into hollows in the light soil prevailing in this 
country. I found, though, that enormous bricks were 
buried in the soil along the southern bank of this trench, 
and I traced a line of wall, by the bricks in the soil, 
running westwards in the same straight line along the 
crest of the Sarisu ravine to the ruins of an old fort, 
some hundred yards square, situated near the extremity 
of the tongue of high land dividing the bed of the Gurgan 
River from that of the Sarisu. The bricks were all of 
large size, and must have been of great age. The Hfikim 
of Gxugan told me that this wall, or the akmg as he 
called it in Turki, could be traced to Tejend and Chaharjui, 
and that it extended all the way to China in former 
days. I had heard mention of a wall myself when in 
Daragez, and the people called it there the boundary 
wall built by Alexander the Great to mark the limits 
between Iran and Turan, but this was the first time that 
I had actually seen it From the bricks it looked as 
if there had once been a second wall of China along 
this firontier. 

From Gokcha we made a march cf ten miles to Ai 
Darwesh, t.e. the house of the Darwesh or religious 
mendicant, but how that came to be the name of a 
section of the Goklans I did not learn. This place had 
been fixed upon as a central spot for the Turkoman race 
meeting which I had promised to hold, and here I was 
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met again by the Hdkim, who had come out from Chakur 
on purpose. The country had apparently been thickly 
populated in olden days. Tappat or mounds were scat- 
tered about in the plain, and the hilLddes were marked 
by long lines of ancient terracM, showing how every bit 
of land had once been cultivated. The Turkomans, of 
course, put everything down to their predecessors the 
Garailis, but probably these remains were of a race prior 
to them. 

The Hdkim on first arrival had shown himself again 
most anxious to see me safe out of his district, and had 
even proposed that I should march straight on to the 
Persian village of Sangar, simply stopping to hold the 
races on my way, but that did not suit me at alL 
Eventually I got him to agree to my going to the Gh>klan 
settlements, on the Yamut side, on the plea that the 
Tamuts were also anxious to race. It was doubtless 
true, as he said, that there were lots of thieves about 
anxious to steal our horses and mules; but then they 
were equally ready to steal anybody else’s, and we were 
no worse off in that respect than our hosts themselves. 
We heard that Yamuts had come to Chakur to revenge 
the loss of the horse stolen by the Goklans, but that the 
only thing they had been able to come across was a little 
girl whom they caught while leading her blind mother, 
and they had carried her off, expecting to be able to g^t 
a good ransom for her. To their disgust, however, she 
turned out to be the child of a Ehojah or Saiyid, and was 
afterwards given back to her father free when he went 
to fetch her. The code of honour was a very curious 
one amongst the Turkomans on this point. Everything 
belonging to a Khojoh or Turkoman Saiyid was considered 
sacred by them, and when anything belonging to one of 
these reputed descendants of the Prophet was stolen by 
inadvertence at any time, it was always at once restored. 
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Any Turkoman Saiyid can go to and iro amongst the 
tribes as he likes ; and the only Goklans who live 
on the northern bank of the Gurgan are Khojahs, and 
they, by reason of their sanctity, are never molested 
by the Yamuts. This veneration of their Saiyids is 
about the only mark of religion that 1 ever noticed 
amongst the Turkomans, who as a rule are angularly 
deficient in the outward observance of the tenets of 
their faith. 

The 5th November 1894 was the day fixed for the 
races, and all the morning people were gradually collect- 
ing from the outlying villages, till by noon we had an 
assemblage of some 150 mounted men, with many others 
on foot Altogether 80 men had brought horses to race, 
some of them from the most distant settlemoits. The 
prospect of the races had exmted the greatest interest 
throughout the whole €h>klan country, and one old Tamut 
had even turned up as well, to try his luck from thrir 
settlements farther west. 

My only experience of Turkoman racing had been 
amongst the Sariks of Paigdeh, but they were children 
at the game compared with the Goklans., The Sariks 
managed to get through their races without absolute 
disorder; but as to the Goklans, they quarrelled, th^ 
cheated, and were up to every devilment. I left them to 
arrange their own programme and to manage thrir races 
in thrir own fashion, and a very rough one it was, as it 
afterwards turned out. The arrangement was that the 
horses were to race in fours, the first race being the 
longest, and the others being successively shortened in 
distance. The men could thus each, choose which race 
to enter for, and the arrangement would have been ex- 
cellent could the programme have been oanied out; but 
with sudh an unruly moh all -order and regularity, I 
found, was soon lost. 
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The prizes were : — 


Ist Race 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 

6th „ 

6th „ 

7th „ 

8th to 20th Races 


6 tomans. 
4 „ 

3 „ 

3 „ 

1 

8 kians. 


by which arrangement every man of the eighty present 
was to have a run for something, but I don’t think all 
succeeded in getting it. Directly I arrived on the 
ground, the four horses foi^ the first race were brought 
up and despatched to the starting-point with the starter, 
called the Vakil, whose duty apparently was not only to 
start the race but to fix the distance as well, and also to 
g^op back along with the racers to see fair-play on the 
road. The distances were so great that the horses started 
out of sight. They had no arrangement for running in a 
drcle. The horses were simply taken away straight into 
space,' and took their own course back to the -winning- 
post. The Vakil had to ride in -with the race, and then 
to take back the next lot and repeat the perfmrmauce. 
His horse, I must say, had a hard day of it. The first 
three or four races were run in good order. I was able 
to keep the competitors under a certain amoimt of 
restraint by drawing them all up in line and taking them 
out four by four, but before the two-kran races had been 
run the exdtement became so great that the men lost 
all control and broke ranks, and before any one could 
restrain them the mob had dosed in and the various 
competitors were racing each other wildly up the course, 
quite regardless of starter or anybody dse, and the pro- 
ceedings had to be brought summarily to a dose. It was 
quite impossible to tell who was a winner and who was 
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not, and so clamorous did the men become that the 
Hdkim fairly fled. 1 drew off the head-men with me to 
my camp, and thus broke up the assembly. Turkomans 
one and all are so excited over a horse-race that they get 
quite out of hand, and require most careful management 
to keep them within bounds. As soon as the races were 
closed, the principal men were entertained at a feast 
which I had prepared for them in my camp, and after 
that they wished me good-bye and rode off to their 
homes. 

The next day 1 moved my camp twelve miles to 
Yankak, the frontier or most westerly village held by the 
Gk>klans on the Yamut side. 

Yankak is the name of one of the main sections of the 
Goklans. We camped at the dbah or settlement of 
Karadish Khan, which contained about 100 families and 
was situated on the left bank of the Gurgan, about a mile 
to the east of a large moimd known as Yas Tappa. 

Karadish Khan was considered the warden of the 
marches, and he was the man who had to watch the 
Yamuts. I found, too, that he also got an allowance for 
protecting the Garailis at Sangar-i-Hajilar, one of the 
Persian border villages, and in this latter capacity he 
took the opportunity, when in charge of my advance 
camp on his way back from the races, to drive off several 
cows belong^g to the Goklans at Ai Barwesh, in satis- 
faction for some cattle that had been stolen by the Ai 
Darwesh from Sangar. The Ai Darwesh pursued and 
recovered their cows, and the incident did not seem to 
create the least ill-feeling between the parties concerned. 
Cattle-stealing was a recognised occupation on both sides, 
and Seemed to be considered as a sort of national pastime. 

Dmring the night I was at Ai Darwesh four ponies 
were stolen by Yamut thieves from the <Aah, (dose to my 
tents, but unfortunately for the thieves the ponies were 
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the property of a Khojah or Saiyid, and had to be given 
back on the owner going for them. Freaumably the 
thieves oame to see what they could get in my camp, but 
finding it too well guarded, took what they could from the 
village. The villagers on their part treated the loss with 
perfect unconcern, as no one for a moment doubted that 
the ponies would be returned at once, directly their 
ownership was known. 

On the march next morning I saw large quantities of 
little bustard, but it was impossible to get near them. 
We also saw huge flocks of the white-breasted pin-tailed 
sand-grouse, called here in Turki kilgairak. They were 
all flying westwards, and the Sarhang told me that they 
came down in thousands every autumn, from China he 
thought, and that they were often so tired on first arrival 
that the people could knock them over with sticks. 
What we saw were the first arrivals of the season. 

At Tankak ,I was able through Karadish Khan to 
arrange with some Yamut Khans to conduct me into the 
Tamut Turkoman cotmtry. These men were Naubat 
Khan and Malik Khan of the Kanyukmaz Charwas, and 
Karakishi Khan of the Igdar Charwas, and they expressed 
their readiness to escort me right through the Yamut 
country. I accepted their offer there and then, and 
decided to march with them to the Yamut settlement 
nearest to the Gumbad-i-ELabus. The thing was done 
before Sarhang Sultan Kuli Khan could even remonstrate. 
I went at my own risk, I told him, and his responsibility 
for me ended when I left his district. This reassured 
him, and the matter was settled. We had a big feast in 
camp that evening. The three Yamut Khans, together 
with EAradish Khan and some twenty of the elders of 
the Yankak Goklans, as well as the HAkim and his two 
Yuzbashis and other men, aU had their respective dinners, 
and nothing could have been more friendly than the 
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behaviour of alL The Tamuts generally, I had every 
hope, would turn out to be fiiendly too. It was risky, 
of course, to trust oneself entirely in their hands simply 
on the word of these three men, who might not even 
have the power to protect us for aught I knew, but I 
felt confident that the Tamuts as a tribe would have a 
certain sense of honour regarding the sanctity of the 
stranger within their gates, and in this I was not 
mistaken. 

The Persians in my camp were in a terrible fright, 
notably a Yezdi fareah and some Yezdi muleteers, but 
fortunately they were just as much afraid to turn back 
as they were to go on, otherwise they would have bolted 
to a man. 

While at Yankak I managed to get some good sport 
with the pheasants. We were camped quite away from 
the forest district, and well out in the plrin, but the river- 
beds about were full of reeds, which afforded grand cover 
for pheasants. I also came across enormous flocks of 
pin-tailed sand-grouse, which had just arrived. They 
were simply in thousands, and covered the ground in 
many places for hundreds of yards at a time, but always 
in the open, where it was difficult to get near them. 

The difference between the northern and the southern 
banks of the Guigan was very marked here, and I had 
plenty of opportunity for observing it. The north ride 
looked bare, barren, and dry, whereas on the south there 
was excellent soil, covered throughout with grass and low 
reeds, and requiring nothing but peace and population to 
till it. The numbers of tapptu about showed how thickly 
the tract between the Gurgan JUver and the mountains 
had been populated in ancient times, and the wooded 
slopes to the south made the scene a very pretty one. 

I visited Yas Tappa, or the mound of despair, and 
found it covered with broken tiles and pottery, and 
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made use of, as is generally the case, as the local grave- 
yard. Amongst the tombstones I noticed the roughly- 
carved capital of a stone pillar, vrhich looked as if there 
had been stone buildings in the place of old which were 
now buried in the ground, the only instance of the sort 
that I came across. 

The climate at Yankak I found to be very variable. 
One day the heat was great for the time of year, and the 
thermometer at 4 p.m. 89" F. ; the next day there was a 
thick mist and moist atmosphere, and the thermometer 
only 73". The summer throughout the Gurgan district 
was said to be very hot, and during that time apparently 
the Goklans were left more or less entirely to themselves. 
The Hakim as a rule only, resided in Gurgan for four or 
five months in the year, during the winter time, the 
Yuzbashi being left in charge for the rest of the year. 

The Yuzbashi, as he is called, literally the commander 
of a hundred, and the head of the local Goklan sowars, by 
name Rustan Beg, was a Kurd, not a Goklan. The second 
Yuzbashi, Mehdi Khan, was a Khan of the Kirikh section 
of the Goklans, and took charge of the sowars when Rus- 
tam Beg acted as deputy in the governor’s absence, but 
with this exception almost all the other subordinates in 
the district were Kurds, not Gk>klans. The latter seemed 
to obey the Kurds without demur, the Goklans being the 
subject race, although they refused to give their daughters 
in marriage to Kurds or any other strangers. The Gok- 
lans did not appear to me to be such an industrious race 
as their brethren the Tekkes or the Sariks. They made 
no carpets, and only a few coarse rugs. Felts apparently 
were their only manufacture, and the Hfikim told me 
that if he could not get cash he often took revenue in 
felts, which were sent to Biynurd and used for the chiefs 
horses. The H4kim seemed to me to Imve nothing to do 
but to collect the. revenue, as he did not appear to inter- 
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fere in any of the oases of raids and thieving that were 
going on. As for the Goklans, they seemed to be at 
constant strife, not only with their neighbours the 
Tamuts, but also ^ with the Garailis and other Persian 
subjects in the Findarisk district of Astarabad, and in 
fact there seemed to be little to choose between any of 
the various tribes in these parta For instance, while the 
head-men of Chakur were escorting me to Yankak, the 
Garailis of Sangar-i-Hajilar took the opportunity to 
swoop down and drive off a flock of sheep from Chakur, 
and the last I heard was that the Goklans were in hot 
pursuit, and that an engagement was going on near the 
hills. The different parties, however, in these little en- 
counters seemed to meet again without animosity, and 
no general disturbance of the peace resulted. 

When the Gh>klans first settled in the Gurgan country 
I have no idea. The only mention of them I have come 
across in Persian books are two letters quoted in full by the 
Sahi-i-Dowlah, written by Ahmad Shah Durani in 1747 to 
the GMklan Turkomans, inviting them to join him in a re- 
ligious war for the capture of Mashhad, the Gk>klans, like 
the Afghans, being Sunnis as opposed to the Shiahs of 
Mashhad. Whether the Goklans joined him or not when 
he finally took Mashhad a few years later is not stated. 
However, it is clear that they were settled in Gurgan at 
that time. The country they now occupy is a com- 
paratively small tract at the head of the Gurgan River, 
stretching from Yas Tappa on the southern bank of the 
Gurgan River on the west to the source of the Gurgan 
at Yalli Chashma, and to the mouth of the Dahana-i- 
Gurgan at Yangaran on the east The watershed of the 
Gurgan limits their territory on the north-west Th^ 
do not dare to cross into the valley of the Attrak, which 
was occui^ by the Yumats as fer east as Ohinaran. 
There is thus no bontinuous Gktklan territory extending 
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up to and beyond the Attrak, as shown in the maps, and 
the Gk>klans at Karakala and Chandir in Russian territory 
are just as much separated from their fellow-tribesmen in 
Gurgan as those in Khiva are. 

As to the total numbers of the Gk>klans, Moula Bakhsh 
did his best to get a correct estimate, and I have a list 
showing the ten different sections of the tribe. These 
are subdivided again into nearly a hundred branches or 
sub-sections. The main sections are as follows : — 


Kirikh . 
Baindar 
Yankak 
Sangrig 
Kai 

Arkakli 
Kaiabalkhan 
Ai Darwesh . 
Chakur 

Shaikh Khojali 


400 families. 

140 


100 

f» 

100 

If 

300 

f» 

100 

If 

200 

ft 

200 


200 


260 

»» 

2000 



This, I think, may be taken as a fair estimate of the 
numbers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TAMUT TUBKOMANS. 

We were now to leave the Goklans and to launch 
ourselves amongst the Tamuts, into a terra incognita in 
fact No one that I knew of had ever entered their 
coimtry from the eastern side, and even the Goklans and 
Kurds could not say what our reception might be. We 
were entering absolutely independent country, where no 
Persian dared set foot, although it was nominally Persian 
territory. The neighbourhood of Astarabad and the 
western portion of the Yamut country bordering on the 
Caspian Sea was comparatively well known, but we were 
going plump into the wildest and most lawless portion 
of all. Hence the doubts and uncertainty on the part 
of our Kurdish hosts. The Hdkim of Ouigan and the 
Yuzbashi and others of the Goklans rode out with 
me as far as Yas Tappa, and there we said good-bye^ 
and I rode on with our Yamut escort, the three Khans 
before mentioned. At the fifth mile we came to the 
first Yamut on the banks of a stream known as 
the Hurhur, consisting of some thirty aUuMkt of the 
Igdar section. Here we were asked to see a man who 
had been shot through the leg, and going in I found a 
man with a fractured knee, who had been lying with his 
leg still Tinset for nearly two months. He told us that 
he got the wound quite 1^ aoddent, as he called it. He 
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was out with some Yamuts, and incautiously approached 
too near some Goklan flocks, and the shepherds thinking 
they were robbers, opened fire and shot him through the 
leg. The wound was dressed, and Amir-ud-Din arranged 
to got a splint made for him in camp, and to return and 
fix him properly up on the morrow. 

After leaving the Igdar hamlet our camp was pitched at 
the dbah of Murad Chala, near Gumbad-i-Kabus. As I rode 
along I was met by parties from all the diflerent cbdha we 
passed, and last of all 1 was met by Murad Khan himself, 
the head of the Chamurs of the Kanyukmaz section, 
from whom the dbah or village took its name. Murad 
Khan, to mark the event, took out a bundle of coloured 
handerchiefr on meeting me, which he distributed to his 
horsemen, and they then raced each other for possession 
of them. The man to whom a handkerchief was given 
at once went off with it at full gallop, and any other man 
who was able to overtake him and to seize the handker* 
chief from him kept it for himself. 

The people of both the Idgar and Kanyukmaz sections 
also appeared with offerings of bread, which apparently 
was a regular custom amongst them. 

We passed within three or four miles of the Gumbad- 
i-Kabus on the road. This tower is the one fixed object 
in the plain, and is visible for miles on every side. Such 
a well-known landmark does the tower afford, and so 
visible is it from afiu:, that the story was told me as 
1 rode along, of a certain chief in olden days who was 
coming from the direction of the Dahana-i-Gurgan, and 
had nearly done his day’s stf^ when he saw this tower 
in front of him. Thinking it was dose by, he ordered 
his men to go on and pitch his camp there and get 
his dinner ready, while he came on behind. When he 
followed he found to his cost ihat he had some thirty 
miles to travel before he got in, and so cross and tired 
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was he on his arrival, that he ordered the instant 
demolition of the tower, to prevent other people being 
similarly deceived. Fortunatdy the tower proved strong 
enough to resist his efforts to destroy it. 

We had amost imposing entry to our camp, as all the 
various parties of horsemen who had met us on the road 
accompanied us in. The one question on all sides was, 
“ When are we to have the races ? Are they to be to- 
day?” There seemed to be the greatest excitement about 
these races, and most of the men wanted to race there 
and then. Each section wanted to have the races to itseli 
before I went on to the next It was most amusing to 
watch their eagerness, but I had to curb it as best 1 
could. I was not particularly keen on races at all, as 
I coyld not see how I was to possibly control such a lot 
of wild spirits. 1 feared that races might possibly do 
more harm than good, and my only plan, therefore, 
was to postpone the day as long as possible. 

The first thing was to examine the Gumbad-i-Eabus. 
We rode north-north-west for three miles to the banks of 
the Sumbar stream, which we crossed. We then found 
ourselves in the midst of masses of broken brick, the sole 
remnants of the once great town of Jurjan.* It was diffi- 
cult to tell how far the town originally extended. The 
surface of the plain was sprinkled with fragments of 
pottery in all directions, far beyond the limits of the 
broken bricks, but the plain where this pottery lay was 
perfectly flat, and there was nothing to show that it had 
ever been built upon. The only building that was stand- 
ing WIU9 an old domed mausoleum, mostly underground. 

On the tongue of land just above the junction of the 
Sumbar stream with the river Qurgan, and between the 
two, were the ditoh and mounds marking the ruins of an 
irregulazHhaped fort which presumably was once the 
dtadel of : the place. Jugan, itself, though, did not look 
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as if it had ever been a walled city. A few gold coins 
were said to have been found, but nothing dse. One 
of these I saw, and it turned out to be a coin of the 
Abbaside Khalifa Kadirbillah (991 to 1031 ad.), the 
Khalifa who, according to the Rauzat-us-Safa, conferred 
the title of Falak-ul-Ma'ali upon Klabus’s son, Manu- 
ohihr, and appointed him to succeed his father. 

The Gmnbad-i-Kabus stands on a mound about two 
miles to the north-east of the ruins of Jurjan and half a 
mile to the south of the Gurgan River. It is not what 
is generally known as a dome, as its name would imply. 
On the contrary it is a large fluted brick tower, circular 
inside and at the base, and ten-sided outside, with a cir- 
cumference of about sixty paces and a diameter inside of 
ten paces. The height is certainly equal to the circum- 
ference, if it does not exceed it. The tower is hollow all 
the way up to the top, and the inside was once covered 
with plaster. There are no signs of there ever having 
been any stairs or means of ascent, and neither inside 
nor out are there any marks or holes for scaffolding. 
The tower is pointed at the top like a pencil and is 
roofed with large bricks, though how the latter have 
stuck on at the slope they stand in all this time is a 
wonder. The door faces to the south-east, and the only 
light in the building is a small window in the roof to the 
east The floor is covered with some five or six feet of 
bats’ dung, which has been set fire to at some time but 
never cleared away. Under this lie, I presume, the bones 
and possibly the tombstone of Kabus, as the Rauzat-us- 
Safa says that he was buried here. The doorway and 
parts of the tower acyacent to- it have been much defaced. 
The bricks have been cut away, and the building is more 
or less undermined all roimd. Near the doorway it has 
been more than half out through, apparently wilfully, but 
whether the chief of whom the story is told or by 
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whom is not known. That the tower should be still 
standi ng in this condition 900 years after it was built 
shows how well the work was done, and I can only trust 
that some one will rise up and repur the damage before 
it is too late. It is sad to think that a unique building 
of this sort should be lost to the world, all for the want 
of a little repair. 

At the summit of the tower immediately under the 
eayes of the pointed roof, and again above the doorway, 
a duplicate Arabic inscription in Kufi character, made 
of projecting brickwork, goes right round the building. 
This was most difScult to decipher. The letters were 
well formed, but the raised brickwork of which they 
were composed had in many places fallen away. Moula 
Bakhsh and Mirza AbduUa spent the best part of two 
days puzzling out the words, and the inscription being 
in duplicate, their efforts were eventually crowned with 
success. 1 do not give here the Arabic inscription, but 
the following is the Ei^lish translation, viz.: "In the 
name of Gkxl, the merciful, the compassionate. This high 
palace by Amir Shams-ul-Ma’ali, the Amir, son of the 
Amir, Elabus, son of Washmgir, was ordered to be built 
in his lifetime. Tear 397 lunar and year 375 solar.” 
622 added to 376 gives the year 997 aj>., which is the 
date that Elabus regained the throne of Juijan (m the 
death of Fakhr-ud-Dowlah of the Dailami dynasty. 
Shams-ul-Ma'ali was the title given to Kabus Eltaydi 
Lillah, the E^alifa of Baghdad, who ruled from 973 to 991 
AJ>. Who the inhabitants were of Juqan at that time is 
nowhere stated that I know o£ According to the Bauzat- 
us-Safa, a Perman history compiled by Muhammad Eha* 
vand Shah towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
Juijan was a fiourishing oouMry and an • independent 
Khanate about the year 1000 jud. under Kabus, whose 
family ruled there for over a century before and after 

Q 
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him. Kabus was deposed and killed by the Juijan 
nobles, who placed his son Manu Chihr on the throne. 
Manu Chihr was married to a daughter of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, but no clue is given as to what tribe he 
belonged to. 

The banks of the Gurgan were entirely deserted, but 
the ‘people, I was told, were to move back there for the 
winter very shortly. The Igdar were to occupy the groimd 
near the Juijan ruins, and the Kanyukhmaz were to 
camp in the desert between the Gurgan and the Attrak. 
Both sections had stored a lot of firewood for winter use, 
and this was lying piled up around the old mausoleum, 
where they said, owing to the sanctity of the place, it 
was safe from being stolen by any other section. I had 
thought that the Tamuts all held together, and were 
not divided by intertribal feuds and, jealousies, but this I 
foimd was not the case. The Igdar and the Kanyukhmaz 
were on friendly terms, but both declined to go into the 
district of the Kujdks, the next section to the west, with 
whom they had a feud, and not a man apparently dared 
to move from his own dbah to the next without his rifle, 
and all were armed with Berdans. 

These feuds formed one of the difficulties in connection 
with the proposed races. Directly I arrived amongst the 
Igdars they wanted to have races then and there for 
themselves, and no sooner did I get amongst the Kan- 
yukhmaz than they refused to race with the Kujiiks. 

I have mentioned that Murad Khan was the head-man 
of the Chumurs of the Kanyukhmaz section. I should 
here explain that the Yamuts are divided into two 
divisions, the Chumurs and the Charwas. The Chumurs 
are the cultivators who form the more settled portion of 
the tribe, and live more or less in permanent settlements. 
The Charwas are the cattle-owners and nomad portion of 
the tribe, and are more independent and move 4bout. 
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They are the people who are said to give all the trouble. 
Owing to the scarcity of grass out in the plains, the Charwas 
were encamped on the outskirts of the forest that extends 
into the plain at the foot of the hills to the south, but 
directly rain fell they were to move out again into the 
open country between the Gurgan and the Attrak. The 
Gurgan River at Gumbad-i-Kabus had lost all traced of 
the wide deep valley that distinguished it higher up, and 
I found it running in a narrow bed some thirty feet deep 
and quite invisible at even a short distance. The banks 
on both sides were steep and bare, and there was nothing 
but a few trees here and there to mark its course. The 
water was only four or five feet deep and some twenty 
feet in width, but it was only fordable at certain places. 

The great difficulty I now had was in getting supplies. 
The only fori^o we could get for our horses was green 
reeds. There being little cultivation in the coimtry, no 
hhooaa or chopped straw was procurable at all, and as to 
bread, most of the Yamuts had to bring flour firom a 
distance for themselves, and they had none to sell to us. 
The cost of bread and all food was thus excessively high. 
The Yamuts were none of them accustomed to retail 
supplies, and they had no small change of any sort. The 
smallest coin in the country was a kran. They had no 
coppers, and refused to take them even as a present. 
The consequence was that a kran was the m inimu m 
charge for even the smallest thing, and the Persian ser> 
vants, what with fright and hunger, had a bad time of it. 

I gave a dinner-party to Murad Khan and his grey- 
beards, and the joke of the evening amongst them all was 
that a party had set out to raid Yankak, the Gh>klan 
village which we had just left. Whether the three Khans 
who had come to meet me there had spotted some likely 
plunder or what, I don’t know, but directly they got back 
to their own distriot a party was despatched, and just as 
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we were leaving they returned sucoessful, with two horses 
and two oapdves. What ransom was to he demanded for 
the latter I did not hear. 

I myself turned south eastwards to visit the 
Charwas, and camped close to a mound called Kaplan 
Tappa, eight miles away, at the cimh of Naubat Khan, a 
Kanyukhmaz Ciharwa, situated at the edge of a fine oak 
forest about a farsakh to the west by north of Saugar* 
i-Hajilar. Much of the wood had been burnt. The 
ground about my camp was covered with the charred 
trunks of trees, and from what I could gather I idiould 
say that the forest was being rapidly destroyed. The 
Yamuts regularly fired the grass and undergrowth for 
grazing purposes, and were perfectly callous as to the 
destruction of the trees. 

We had heavy rain on the march, and it rained again 
all the night, and everything was so wet that it was 
impossible to move. No supplies were procurable, and I 
had to send a party of mules all the way back to the 
Goklans at Yankak to purchase flour and rice. Being so 
close to Sangsr I naturally proposed to send there, but 
the Yamuts told me that supplies were as scarce there as 
they were with them, as the people had had to sell almost 
all their grain to pay their revenue to the Persian 
Gtovemment, and had hardly anything left for themselves. 
In addition to this, not one of the Yamuts dared to go 
to Sangar. One of their men had been murdered on the 
road not long before, and none of the others cared to 
follow in his footsteps. 

An Igdar Yamut Khan was procured to act aa escort 
to the mules going back to Yankak, and off they went. 
On their return the muleteers were ftill of the dangers 
they had passed throi^h. First of all they had met a 
party of Goklans driving off Yamut camels. They were 
much afraid they would be attacked,, but thdr Yamut 
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escort discreetly vanished into a patch of high reeds till 
the Goklans had passed, and the raiders allowed the 
muleteers, whom I presume they recognised as mine, to 
pass without a word. Farther on they came across a 
Yamut party on the foray. This was too much for their 
nerves, and they bolted stri^ht for camp and came in 
breathless. No sooner had we got our bread and rice 
than a sheep was killed, and a feast was prepared for 
Naubat Khan and his men. Under the influence of this 
Naul^t Khan confided to Koki Sirdar that an atafium or 
raiding party was starting out, but nothing further was 
.said, and the secret of its destination was well kept. 

Early next morning we were startled by Turkomans 
galloping up to the village, aU firing off their rifles as 
hard as they could: Two of our Persian soldiers, who 
happened to be in the village at the time, came flying to 
camp as hard as they could run, but the firing of the 
rifles was simply a «gn of success on the part of the 
returning raiders, and the whole village was soon in a 
state of jubilation. The main body of the men soon 
appeared, driving the captured sheep, and then we heard 
the whole story. It appeared that news had been received 
that the Goklan flocks had come down near the frontier 
to graze, and it had been determined to raid them. The 
leader of the rud was our friend Murad Khan, our host 
d the day before, whose settlement we had just left, and 
a party of no less than 66 horsemen was coUected for 
the purpose, composed of 60 Tamuts of the Kanyukh* 
maz section, both Chumurs and Charwas, and 16 Hiqi- 
lar Garaili Turks from Sangar. The Charwas or Yamut 
nomad graziers were generally supposed to be reqwnsible 
for the raids in ndghbounng. districts, but this instance 
showed that , the Yamut Chumu^ .and also the Persian 
subjects of the Astarabad frontier dutriots were just as 
ready to hariy tiieiz ne^bours. Only three men, it 
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turned out, went from Naubat Khan’s (Axxh, at which 
we were encamped, the rest of the number having been 
made up from the other settlements about. It showed how 
good was the Yamut organisation, and how quickly they 
could collect a body of men t(gether even from a distance 
of eight or ten miles. The spoil consisted of two flocks 
of sheep — a flock was supposed to number 800 sheep, 
but these, it turned out, did not come up to that number, 
as each man’s share only came to 20 sheep — a total for 
the 66 men of 1320 instead of 1600. 

The raiders had surrounded these two flocks, killed 
one shepherd, and captured and disarmed the other. 
The shepherds of the other Goklan flocks near by 
collected and endeavoTired to come to the rescue, but 
they pould do nothing against so many, and the flocks, 
which the Yamuts thought belonged to the Elirikh 
section of the Goklans, were driven off. The captured 
shepherd escaped in the mel4e, and no one was there to 
say who the sheep actually belonged to. All was jubila* 
tion, therefore, till they arrived at our village. No sooner 
had they beg^ to divide the sheep, however, than doubts 
arose and gloomy looks prevailed, and soon it was whis- 
pered about that the sheep on examination were found 
to have a brand upon them that was suspected to be 
that of a Khojah or Saiyid. Sure enough this turned 
out to be the case. The first thing we heard the next 
morning was that the aggrieved owners — veritable 
Khojahs and no mistake — had turned up at Murad 
Khan’s o&oA and had demanded restitution. Murad 
Khan at once gave back his share of the sheep, with 
many cries of “Taubah, Taubah” (repentance, or re- 
morse), declaring that he had given up raiding long ago, 
and that he much r^;retted he had consented to join in 
this; and I could quite ima^e that his regrets were 
real. We left the various other participators restoring 
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their respective shares; and one poor man, who had 
rashly spent the night in feasting upon one of the 
Khojahs’ sheep, had to give up one of his own in its 
place. That was all he got by the raid. 

The dread that the ‘Turkomans have for their Khojahs 
is a curious one. It is dread pure and simple that makes 
them restore property stolen from Saiyids in the way 
they do, sooner than incur the wrath or the curse of 
the owner. Many a story was told me of the calamities 
that had overtaken the wicked raider who had refused 
to restore some Khojah’s goods, and no sooner had the 
Yamuts with me restored their own share than they 
began to discuss the question as to whether those irre- 
ligious Garaili Turks at Sangar, their partners in the 
foray, would restore their shares too or not. The Yamuts 
professed to be religiously inclined, and the TCbanw with 
me said their prayers with the utmost regularity several 
times a day — a thing I had never - seen done amongst 
Turkomans before. It was amusing thus to see some of 
the biggest ruffians of all gravely discussing the piety of 
their neighbours the Turks. Whether the latter did 
or did not restore the sheep I did not stop long enough 
to hear. 

The clouds by this time had cleared, and the mountains 
to the south-west shone out clear, largely covered with 
fresh snow. The Turkomans in the village w^ busy 
preparing to move, and I moved too. The Charwas of 
the Igdar and Kanyukhmaz sections seemed to be 
all on the march to the northern bank of the Guigan, 
and parties with laden camels could be seen trooping 
across the plain in all directions. There they were to 
halt for some weeks to plough and sow some cxojpa, and 
then were to move on to Akband, at the foot of the 
Gokoha Dagh hills, to remain there for the winter and 
qnring, returning in time to reap the crops they were 
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now about to sow. The grain when reaped is buried, 
they say, and they then return to Akband and only come 
to the south of the Glurgan late in the autumn. The 
number of Ciharwas of all sections said to be collected 
near Akband in the winter months, according to Malik 
Khan, amounted to about 800 families. 

The forest, wherever it had been cleared, in the vicinity 
of Kaplin Tappa showed marks of canals and of former 
cultivation, and there could be no doubt that the district 
had at some time been thickly populated. The land 
was excellent, and it was clear that if it was only in 
the hands of any but Turkomans the district might 
be one of the richest in Persia. I naturally asked 
Naubat Khan why they did not cultivate the good 
ground where they were, instead of the poor land north 
of the Gurgan, and I was surprised to hear that this 
land belonged to the Gk>klans, and that they only came 
here to graze. The Yamut land, he said, lay west of 
the Gumbad, and so they cultivated there. This was a 
point of honour that I was not prepared for, considering 
that no Goklan dared to show his nose anywhere near 
Kaplan Tappa, much less to cultivate the land there. 
The consequence was that these CSharwa Yamuts, who 
only encamped along the edge of the forest &cing Sangar 
and Naudeh for a short time in the autumn of each 
year, neither cultivated the ground themselves nor yet 
permitted others to do so ; and hence what might be 
a perfect garden remained nothing but a wilderness. 
The scenery was lovely walking about in the forest, but 
the only animals 1 saw therein were a jackal and some 
pigs — outmde there were large flocks of little bustard, and 
huge flights of pin-tailed sand-grouse were continually 
flying overhead. The great feature of the place, though, 
were the thousands and thousands of wood-pigeons that 
were about. They were too wild to let one get near- 
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them, but they were flying all around in numbers, 
and had I only had cartridges to spare I might have had 
the finest shooting possible. In the evening they were 
settling by thousands in the trees to roost. Pheasants 
and partridges were scarce. 

I was not sorry for the extra day or two’s delay caused 
by the rain at Kaplin Tappa, as 1 wished to get my 
weekly post-bag firom Mashhad before moving any 
farther into the Yamut country. Our Sarik Turkoman 
postal couriers did not like the idea of trusting them- 
selves very far alone amongst the Yamuts, and so I 
determined to .wait for the bag then due and to order 
the next to be sent round to meet us by Astarabad. 
Not that I feared the Yamuts would rob my post. So 
&r as I could gather they had a high respect for the 
bonds of hospitality in their own country, however much 
they might rob abroad. The Yamuts were said by all 
to be upright in their dealings. There was a Russian 
Armenian, whom I saw, who, I was told, gave the Yamuts 
large advances for felts, skins, and sheep, &c., to be 
delivered later on, and they never attempted to cheat 
him in any way, albeit that he was quite at their 
men^. These good traits of the Turkoman character, 
though, in no way lessened the unreasoning dread of 
our Persian servants for their Yamut hosts. Some men 
in our camp, notably the Yezdis, were absolutely ludi- 
crous in their fear, and they hardly dared to move 
out of their tent& They were not only blue with funk, 
but th^ got quite thm with funk. Yezdis are pro- 
verbial amongst Persians for cowardice, so much so 
that they were found to be too cowardly even for the 
Persian army, and a regiment of Yezdis that formerly 
existed was accordingly disbanded. The story, as told 
the Peraans, is that as soon as the regiment had 
been disbanded, the men petitioned the Shah for an 
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escort to take them home, on the ground that they were 
800 poor lone creatures who could not travel without 
one. Yezd is in the south of Persia, but the three men 
of the Shahrud Regiment, quite in the north, that I 
had as my escort, were almost as had. Considerable 
amusement was caused by the way these men flew for 
their lives from the village at the first sight of the 
horsemen returning from the raid, without stopping to 
reason why or wherefore they ran, and the same sort 
of thing might be expected to happen again in any 
Persian campaign against Turkomans, just as it has 
happened in the past. The Kurds and>Turks are the 
only people in Northern Persia that I have seen who are 
fit to be trusted in any way against Turkomans. 

From Kaplan Tappa I moved to Yarim Tappa, eight 
milra to the west, and there on the 15th November 1894 
I held the promised Yamut races, but only some thirty 
horses appeared at the post. Most of the Kanyukhmaz, 
they said, were so busy changing quarters and ploughing 
their land after the recent rain that they could not get 
away, and only some three or four men of the Igdars 
appeared, as the remunder, being camped immediately 
on the Gh)klan frrontier, did not dare to leave for fear of 
their dbah» being raided in their absence. We th\i8 had 
a quieter meeting than I had anticipated. The races 
were arranged by the Yamuts themselves, just in the 
same way as the Goklans had done it, and my duties 
were cnmply to judge the winners and to give the prizes, 
which were fixed as follows : — 


1st Race 
2nd 

3rd I, . . 

4th „ 

Sth „ 

6th „ 

7th and Sth Races 


4 tumans. 



6 krans. 


2 
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As soon as the races were over all the con^titors, and 
all the men and boys in the villagfe, between sixty and 
seventy in number, had a feast in my camp and seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy themselves. I was amused at an 
old greybeard who was passing with his camels on the 
march to fresh quarters in the afternoon, and came in to 
have tea. The old man said his hair was now white, but 
never in all his life had he seen such a thing as a white 
tent in the country, and the appearance of white tents 
now was a sig^ that their country had gone from theuL 
He was assured that we were only touring about, and had 
no intention of taking the country, but he would not be 
reassured. 

Yarim Tappa was a Kanyukhmaz Chumur dbah, so 
called from the tappa or mound dose to it, half (Yarim) 
of which had been washed away in course of time by the 
Karasu stream at the foot of it. A good section of the 
mound was thus exposed, and I spent some time in 
examining it. I found a lot of round earthenware pots 
called M/wm in Persia, similar in shape to the Indian 
tluUi, buried in the mound at the levd of the banks of 
the stream, and at least thirty feet below the top of 
the mound, but these oontuned nothing but earth. Few 
bricks were to be seen, but any quantity of broken jars 
and bits of pottery were exposed, and the whole mound 
seemed full of these from top to bottom. Bones too, 
apparently human, were visible here and there, and also 
layers of ashes, but there were no signs of any stonework. 
If Yarim Tappa may be taken as a sample of the nume- 
rous artifidal mounds scattered about the Gurgan plain, 
it does not appear that they would repay excavation. 

I found that after the Yamuts left this part of the 
country the Sangar and Naudeh villagers sent thdr 
flocks and herds to graze out on the plain during the 
winter and spring, a privilege for which, tlwy paid the 
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Yamuts at the rate of one kran per head of cattle, and 
half the wool of the sheep, Murad Khan in addition get- 
ting an annual payment of 50 kharwars of rice from each 
village, in return for which he was bound to protect the 
villages and to make good any losses they might suffer. 

Neither Igdars nor Kanyukhmaz paid anything 
whatever to the Persian Government in the way of 
revenue. These were the two easternmost sections — the 
farthest removed from the seat of the local government 
at Astarabad, and consequently the wildest and most in- 
dependent portion of the tribe. The farther west one 
went the more the influence of the local government 
apparently was felt. For instance, our next march from 
Tarim Tappa was eight miles to Kujiik, the habitat of the 
next section of the Yamuts, and there I found that the 
Chumur cultivators were pa^g revenue at the rate of 
12 krans per family per annum. 

Murad Khan rode out with me for the first three miles, 
but then b^;ged leave and returned, as owing to a blood 
feud with the Ki:yt&ks he did not dare to go any farther. 
This was an illustration of life amongst the Yamuts 
that reminded me more of the Afridis than of any other 
people I knew o£ The three Khans who were escort- 
ing me came up to apologise for Murad Khan, and to 
explain that his leaving me as he did was not his fault. 
I asked them if it was not Murad Khan’s duty to escort 
me as his guest from his own section in safety to the 
next, and they acknowledged that it was, but pleaded 
the force of circumstances. When 1 came to inquire 
into these I found that the feud had arisen in a curious 
manner. Murad Khan, as I have mentioned above, was 
responsible for the safety of the Hajilar sheep, and 
these had been raided by the Kigtiks. Murad Khan 
and his men went out in pursuit, and in the fight that 
ensued three Kvgiiks and two Kanyukhmas were killed. 
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Consequently the Kujdks were one man to the bad. The 
Kanyukhmaz had ofiSsred them 400 tumans as blood- 
money, and a girl in addition, to settle the feud, but the 
Kiigdks had declined the offer, and ’demanded blood. 
Consequently, till a Kanyukhmaz man had been killed 
by the Kujdks the feud could not be closed. Presum- 
ably, therefore, the Kujiiks meant to shoot the first 
Kanyukhmaz they could get a chance at, and Murad 
Khan had no wish that he should be the man. It was 
supposed that he would be safe so long as he was actually 
in the Kujtik obdh, but that he would be waylaid to a 
certainty on his way back. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but for him to return before the Kujiiks caught 
sight of him. 

The road we followed led across the open plain, already 
furly green after the recent rains. Everywhere there 
were marks of ancient cultivation, but there was not a 
man to be seen for miles. The little bustard and the 
pin-tailed sand-grouse held the ground to themselves in 
large flocks, generally consorting together, and being thus 
very difficult to approach. The sand-grouse by them- 
selves were much easier to get near. We crossed two 
streams flowing down from the mountains on the south 
to the Guigan, and like all the streams in these parts 
they ran in deep, narrow beds, and could only be crossed 
at certain places where shelving banks gave access to 
them. 

The Kqjiik section of the Yamuts occupy all the 
land to the north of Findarisk. We found the people 
buqr ploughing up &e pliun in all directions. Oxen 
were mostly used, but one man we saw ploughing with 
a pair of horses. He had no proper collars or traces for 
them, and had simply fastened the ordinary wooden yoke 
for oxen across their necks by means of ropes and felts. 
Takan Khan, the chief of the Kqjuk Chumurs, was 
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absent when 1 arrived, having had to follow up a drove 
of cattle that had just been raided by his neighbours the 
Daz, but he returned before long, and came up at once 
to (make his salaams, and he and his companions all 
remained to dinner. These dinners were curious func- 
tions. The Turkoman comes to dine, not to talk, and 
as soon as he has got his dinner he wipes his fingers on 
the nearest tent-p^ and goes off without a word. It 
was only the Khans who came to say g^od-bye. 

In the evening I went out shooting, accompanied by 
Takan Khan and his men, but though they did their 
best to beat for me, I only got a couple of pheasants. 
He told me that there were no habitations near them on 
the banks of the Ourgan or on the southern bank of the 
Attrak, and that the country between the two rivers was 
all (hid, and it was impossible for one to cross to the 
Attrak firom there. 

On my return from shooting I foimd a curious indivi- 
dual in the camp, who gave his name as H^ji Abdulla 
of Baghdad, and called himself a trader. His whole 
stock-in-trade, though, went into one khurfin, the small 
carpet-bags carried slimg across a horse’s back behind 
the saddle, and consisted of nothing but a few beads, 
combs, thread, and spices, and some tea and sugar, 
and by his indifference to gain it was clear that he did 
not live by his profits as a pedlar. It turned out that 
he spoke Osmanli Turki as well as Turkoman Turki, and 
also Persian and Hindustani, and he said that he had 
been travelling for sixteen years, of which several had 
been spent in India. According to his own account he 
had visited Ajmer and all the Rajputana native States, 
as well as Haidarabad and the Punjab Statea He had 
then gone to Kashmir, and on to Gilgit, Hunza, and 
Hagar, Chitral and Kafiristan, where he wore long hair, 
he said, and dressed as a Darwedi, his stock-in-trade 
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there being hemp drugs, oharras and bhang. On the 
Kafiristan frontier he was arrested by the Afghans, but 
was subsequently released and turned back by them. He 
then went to Kashgar, obtained a Russian passport, and 
travelled with it across the Pamirs to Khokand. He 
again tried to enter Afghan territory from the north, 
but was again turned back, and so went to Tashkand, 
Bokhara, and Merv, and eventually by rail down to 
Uzunada, and thence by steamer down the Caspian to 
Astarabad. He went to Mashhad for a couple of months, 
and returned, and was now going back there again, he 
said, and thence he meant to make his way down to Sis- 
tan and across Baluchistan to Quetta and down to Sindh. 
He seemed to be well off, but where the money came 
from for all this travelling was the mystery. Amongst his 
papers he shqwed us an envelope addressed to a foreign 
Legation at Teheran, and signed in the comer as from 
Saiyid-i-Biabani, or the Saiyid of the Desert, an excellent 
name for such a traveller. He said liis companion to India 
was to be a Punjabi then amongst the Jafarbai Yamuts. 

From Kujiik we made a march of fourteen miles to 
Badrak, the name of a branch of the Diaji section. Our 
route lay straight across the open plain about half-way 
between the forest at the foot of the mountains to the 
south and the Guigan River on the north. All the Tamut 
o5aA« lay to the south of our road, and the country to 
Ae north along the river continued entirely deserted. 
We passed a large shallow tank full of pelicans and wild 
duck. The embankment was of considerable length, 
and evidently of ancient construction, and the marks 
of former canals led off from it in various directions. 
Takan KTiaTi accompanied me as far as this tank, hut 
took leave there, as he coTild not go beyond. He said 
that some of his Eujdks had recently stolen some camels 
from the Euchaks, and he did not dare to trust himsdf 
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amongst the latter. I asked him why the Tamuts thus 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and he at once said, like 
all the rest, that it was because they had no supreme 
chief to keep the various sections under control The 
Turkomans themselves all seemed to me to feel the want 
of some central authority. Without it every man had to 
take the law into his own hands, and the result was a 
perpetual state of feud. 

Our next move was one of eight miles to Daz, where 
we foimd ourselves in the midst of the most thickly 
populated country we had yet seen. We found the people 
hard at work ploughing in every direction. Here they 
used one pony to each plough, and the system was of 
the simplest. The man jumped on his pony, took his 
plough up in front of him, and rode off to his field. 
There he dismounted, fastened the plough pn to the near 
ride of the pack-saddle by a girth or surcingle, and 
ploughed away till it was time to ride home again. 

On my arrival at the village 1 was met by Yuzbashi 
Ata Murad and some sowars, who came galloping up 
firii^ off their rifies in the «r, as is the usual custom 
amongst them. Sultan Khan, the head of the Daz sec- 
tion, was absent at the time, but turned up later on. He 
told me that his brother’s wedding was to take place the 
next day, and he invited me to be present at the toi or 
entertainment he was to give to celebrate the occasion ; 
an invitation that 1 gladly accepted. 1 found that Sultan 
Khan had a service of rixty sowars, with three Tuzbashis 
under him, and that each sowar received twenty tumans 
per annum as pay from the Persian Government, a frerii 
sign of Persian influence as we went on. 

The best part of my day at Daz was taken up in the 
reception of the succession of Khans, Kadkhudas, and 
Rishsafeds or greybeards of sorts who came to make their 
^laamw. The first of these was Karli Khan, riie chief of 
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the Chumurs of the Diiyi section. He explained his 
absence whilst I was passing through the Diajis by saying 
that he had gone to 4ihe hills to g^t lime to repair the 
dome of the mausoleum of the prophet Zakariah, which 
was situated in his lands on the south bank of the Guigan. 
He told me that there were the ruins of some old town 
around the tomb, and a number of mounds containing 
bricks were scattered about. The number of offerings that 
were brought to me of sheep, lambs, bread, water-melons, 
and such like things became almost embarrassing, not to 
mention the fact that they cost me double their value 
in return presents. However, that was part of the life. 

Next morning, the 20th November 1894, was the day 
of the wedding, a wedding, too, in high life so far as the 
Tamuts go. We had only three miles to ride to Sultan 
Khan’s obah, and people were already assembling from all 
directions as we rode in at 7 a.k. Sultan Khan and his 
men came riding out to meet me, and he distributed 
handkerchiefs to his sowars, who raced each other for 
them with much spirit. Sultan Khan first took us in to 
tea in his kOntka. We then went out and witnessed the 
first of the sports, which was the wrestling. The men 
wrestled by twisting their hands in each others kamar- 
bands or waist-cloths, but the throw came at once as a 
rule. Very few kept up the struggle for more than a 
minute. The first three prizes were coats of sorts, tnit 
after that handkerchiefs and Hts of longdloth were dis- 
tributed to each man who threw his neighbour. Some 
of the contests caused great merriment. A man on being 
thrown would sometimes jump up, half mad with rage, 
and immediately challenge his thrower to another turn ; 
and one couple I saw rudi at it four or five times over, 
one after the other, muoih to the delight of the onlookers. 

After the wrestling the diooting commenced, and 
while that was gmng on I was tdren back fw nune tea. 

B 
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Both of Sultan Khan’s wives sat with us the whole time 
with their children, and the only sign of veiling them- 
selves that they made was the drawing of the scarves 
they wore on tl^eir heads across their mouths and chins. 
Both looked rather elderly, as Turkoman women soon 
age, but one, the mother of the boy, was evidently the 
favourite, as she had a green mantle and much more 
jewellery than the other. Turkoman jewellery is much 
the same everywhere, and consists of massive heavy silver 
peces set with cornelians. 

After tea the horse-mcing commenced, and went on till 
about 2 P.M. The pize for the first race was a horse and 
a shawl, and for the second and third two cows and a 
coat, and for the remubder small things such as bits of 
doth, & 0 . Sultan Khan told me that he had purchased 
60 tumans (£12) worth of cloth and coats to give away 
in addition to the horse and cows, but he himself did not 
appear to do anything in the way of feeding his guests. 
That was apparently done for him by the people of his 
o^oA, and the whole of them were busy, each oUeushik 
entertaining many of the gpests and spectators. A large 
iron pot full of rice was to be seen ready in every kQntka, 
and Sultan Khan’s relatives sent me a cooked breakfast 
over to my tent as a special mark of favour. 

About noon, in the middle of the sports, the bride 
arrived, seated under a white canopy, on the top of. a poiiy. 
All the women of the village collected to meet her at the 
door of the Mbitha. Sultan Khan’s wives and relatives 
scattered sugar and fruit amongst them, which they all 
scrambled for with great glee, and then the girl and her 
property were taken down into the aUuhik and we saw 
her no more. She was plainly dressed, without uaj 
ornaments, and as her dowry which she brought with 
her consisted simply of a couple of smfdl carpets or rugs, 
she evidently was not an heiress. Sultan Khan told me 
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that his young brother, the bridegroom, was twelve and 
the bride ten years of age, and that he had paid 100 
tumans or £20 for the latter, which was apparently about 
the usual sum given by them for a girl. 1 had no idea 
that any Turkomans married their children so young, 
but early marriages are apparently allowed amongst the 
Yamuts. 1 was told that in this case the bride was to 
return later in the day to her father’s house for another 
year or so, till her husband was old enough to take her ; 
and when she did go finally to her husband her father 
was supposed to give her some felts and materials for her 
alaekUc. 

I was now joined by the British agent at Astarabad, a 
Persian named Mirza Muhammad Taki Khan, who came 
to accompany me into the more open and more settled 
districts on the western ride of the Yamut country, 
occupied by the Atabais and Jafarbais. Our first move 
was to the obah of Mullah Hatim, on the banks of the 
river Gxirgan. Sultan Khan with a lot of his men rode 
out with me and escorted us in, and Mullah Hatim met 
us on arrival The Yamuts here struck me as quite 
different from what I found them on the eastern frontier, 
and much more civilised. They were of a different com- 
plexion, too. Amongst the Ddz were many fair young 
men with blue eyes ; and one, the Akhund’s pupil, was a 
red-headed lout who might have belonged to any country. 
Our route led straight across an open grascy plain, now 
getting quite green, where the little bustard and the pin- 
tailed sand-grouse still had tiie groimd all to themselves, 
the only other things that I saw being a few peewits and 
starlings. We crossed the Qurgan Biver and ptched 
camp on the northern bank. The ford was firm and 
good, and the water only up to the mules’ girths. The 
Qurgan here was about thirty yards wide, running in a 
narrow bed with steep banks some fifteen feet below the 
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level of the plain; but there were no trees or reeds or 
anything in the river-bed to mark its course, and it was 
invisible till one was close upon it. 

We found ourselves only four or five miles to the east 
of Ak Kala, the one Persian fort in the Tamut country, 
then garrisoned by 300 Persian sarbaz and 20 g^unners, 
Ak Kala commanded the bridge over the Gurgan, thirteen 
miles north of Astarabad, and the only time the Persian 
governor at Astarabad had ever ventured into Tamut 
territory was when he once visited this fort, and he did 
not even dare to do that without an escort of 500 sowars. 

From the Gxurgan 1 determined to make a trip across 
to the Attrak, which here in the lower part of its course 
formed the boundary between Persian and Russian terri- 
tory. Our route led north by west across the open plain. 
With the exception of a small rise some thirty feet or so 
in height about nine miles out, the whole plain was fiat 
and mostly soft, and covered with marshy plants. Camels 
belonging to the Ja&rbais were to be seen grazing about, 
but there were no other signs of life. We camped by a 
shallow pool of rain-water some eleven miles out. Round 
the water there were marks of deer having come to drink, 
and I also saw a fiock of what I took in the distance to 
be curlews. 

Three miles out from the Gurgan we came to the 
Kizil Alan, as the deinression and line of wall was here 
called, that we came across before at Gokcha in the 
Goklan territory. Here the depresmon was shallow and 
not so well marked, but oh the southern bank of it 
stretched a long, low mound, extending in one straight 
line to the horizon on either side, and our Turkoman 
guide told us that it continued in this same straight 
line to Gumish Tappa on the west, and to the Goklan 
country on the east. This mound was fiill of the same 
large, thick bricks that I met with before, and there can 
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be no doubt that it marked the remains of an ancient 
vralL Some few hundred yards to the east of where we 
crossed it I could see a square mound in the line, marking 
the site of what I presume was a guardhouse in olden days, 
though whether the remains of such guardhouses exist at 
regular intervals all along the line of wall I cannoc say. 

Two miles beyond the Ki^ Alan we crossed what 
evidently had been the bed of a larg^ canal from the 
Ouigan, showing that this plain was not always the 
desert that it is now. 

Next morning our route led north across the plain for 
the first five miles, and then, passing along the western 
edge of some rising ground, we crossed a muddy, wet 
stretch of land for seven miles more, full of low weeds 
and sedgy grass, till we came to the Attrak. The 
Astarabad agent told me that when he came here with 
Colonel Stewart in 1891 this was a large swamp, full of 
wild'fowl, but that »noe the Rusnans had constructed the 
bund or dam at Gudri, turning the' water of the Attrak 
into the northern channel, this swamp had dried up. 

Beyond this we were met by Shaikh Nazar Atabai, at 
whose obah we camped, on the southern bank of the 
Attrak, three miles west of GudrL With Shaikh Nazar 
came the heads of the neighbouring td>ah, just across the 
water in Russian territory, and their respective grey- 
beards, to all of whom we g^ve a dinner in the evening. 
In the whole march across from the Gurgan to the 
Attrak I saw only one small o&oA, about a farsakh firom 
the Gurgan. These were camel-owners, and their camels 
were grazing about, and they drew their water from the 
Gurgan. Fraetically speaking the tract here between 
the two rivers was uninhabited. 

Shortly after my arrival, up rode a Circassian with 
some seven or eight Ruarian-Turkoman JiggitSt who 
described himself as the Yunkar or sub-lieutenant of the 
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Turkoman militia, in charge of the Bussian frontier post 
near the Gudri Dam. He was a fair, lightly built, active 
man, some five feet ten inches in height, with a reddish*' 
brown beard, light-coloured eyes, and good Caucasian 
features. He told me that Russia had then 1500 
Turkoman militia, in fifteen separate sotnias of 100 men 
each, all under the command of a Bussian colonel. Each 
of these sotnias, he said, had four officers, and of the 
total of these sixty officers, some four or five were 
Russians, and four or five were Turkomans, but all the 
rest were Circassians. The men, he said, wore paid at 
the rate of 25 roubles a month, which, at the then rate 
of exchange, equalled about 42 rupees. This, of course^ 
included horse, forage, food, clothing, and everything. 

Talking of Circassians, I cannot help remarking what 
a useful body of men Caucasians seem to be, and what 
excellent soldiers many of them make. In India the 
impression got abroad, owing to the Muhammadan names 
such as Alikhan, Tarkhan, and one or two others of the 
same sort that came into notice, that the Caucasians in 
the Russian army were much the same as the Muham- 
madans in our Indian army, and comparisons came to be 
drawn between the two Governments of England and 
Russia as to the different manner in which they treated 
their respective native subjects. It was said that the 
Bussian Government made their Asiatic subjects colonels 
and generals, while no Indian could rise to such rank 
under the English Gk)vemment. The question was 
widely talked about, not only in India, but all over 
Central Asia. One of the highest officials in Afghanistan 
expressed the greatest surprise when I told him that a 
mutual Indian friend of ours had been made a colonel, 
and said he had always been told that such a thing was 
impoanble under English rule. I was glad to be able to 
assure him that such was not the case. 
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The point which was lost sight of in India was, that 
the Russians in conquering the Caucasus conquered 
a people as fair and as European as themselves, and 
that the Caucasian, though a Mussulman, is not an 
Asiatic. The Russian soldier serves as naturally under 
a Caucasian as he does under a Russian officer. The 
English soldier does not serve, under the Asiatic officer, 
and there can be no comparison between the two services. 
Under Russia, except for the Turkoman militia, there 
is no military service whatever open to the natives of 
Central Asia, whereas in India two-thirds of our army 
are natives. Under Russian rule there is little or no 
education and no civil employment for natives in Cen- 
tral Asia, whereas under English rule in India the 
natives of the country obtain the highest education in 
Government colleges at almost nominal cost, and are 
admitted to employment in every branch of the service. 
On looking over the Punjab Civil List, I notice that of 
the 2500 names entered in the index of gazetted officers 
1500 are Indian, and only 1000 European, and this in 
the list of simply the high appointments in the province. 
This means that for every two Englishmen employed in 
the higher administration of the Punjab there are three 
natives similarly employed. Under these, again, are 
thousands of subordinates and clerks in addition, not 
mentioned in the Civil List, who are almost all natives 
of India. 

In Transcaspia and Turkestan there is nothing of this 
sort. Hardly a single native is employed, and almost 
every appointment there, down to the lowest clerkship, is 
held by a Russian. This is the case not only with the 
administrative officers in Central Asia, but the customs, 
postal, telegraph, railway, and every other sort of official 
is a Russian, and in Russian Central Asia the native has 
practically no diare in the admistration of his country. 
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In the whole of Transcaspia I have only heard of one or 
two natives of the country who have been given civil 
employment, and that only as interpreters on small pay. 
The Turkoman interpreter to the Govemor-Qeneral, and 
one or two more with other officers, and a few Elazis for 
the administration of Muhammadan law, are the only 
native officials that I know of. 

Now the 1500 natives of India mentioned in the Punjab 
Civil last are holding appointments as judges’, magistrates, 
deputy and assistant commissioners of districts, revenue 
settlement officers, police, postal, tel^praph, and forest 
officers, inspectors of schook and professors of colleges, 
mvil surgeons and superintendents of jails, engineers in the 
Public Works Department, examiners of accounts, traffic 
superintendents, engineers and stationmasters on the rail- 
way, &o. Thus in every branch of the service the native of 
India is to be seen working ride ride with the British 
official, and on very much higher pay than what the 
Russians themselves are getting in Russian Central Asia. 
Not to mention the Indian Judge of the High Court 
and his 3500 rupees a month, the 1499 other Puiyab 
native officials are all in recript of pay ranging from' 100 
to 1000 and even 1600 rupees a month, according to 
their respective appointments, and the average emolu- 
ments of the whole 1500 will probably be more than 
treble the amount of what the one or two Russian native 
subjects are in receipt of in Transcaspian territory. 

This is only in one of the many provinces of India. 
In Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and other provinces the 
numbers of natives employed in the admmistration of 
the country will be much greater than in the Punjab, 
and the total number employed must be enormous. To 
counterbalance this, a few Muhammadan Caucasians have 
risen to the rank of colonel in the Russian army, but 
these are comparatively few and far between, and the 
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total number is very small. TniliA, has not yet realised 
what the country would be under the Russian system of 
government, with every appointment held by a Rusrian, 
and employment in the public service practically closed 
to all native Indians. 

The 1500 Turkomans who were said to have been en> 
listed in Transoaspia have been once, I believe, reduced in 
numbers, and it is reported that thqr are still farther to be 
reduced, and that Russian soldiers are to be employed as 
frontier and customs guards in their place. The Russian 
soldier is a conscript, and costs nothing but his clothes 
and his keep, his pay being hardly sufficient to purchase his 
tobacco. For the Turkomans and other natives of Central 
Asia there is therefore little chance of military employment. 
The few Turkomans that are enlisted rarely riee to com- 
missioned rank, and in fact only four or five have done so. 

As to the Caucatian officers, many of them tell how 
their fathers fell fighting against the Russians, and re- 
late with pride how long they held the Russians at bay, 
although armed, as they say, with nothing almost but 
swords. They claim that the Russians have learnt much 
of their riding and their fighting, and that they have got 
their best saddlery, equipment, and clothing generally 
from them tince they conquered the country. The 
‘Caucasian bathlik, that peaked head-covering with the 
long ends that wrap round the neck, has been adopted 
throughout the Russian army, and I hope some of these 
days to see it adopted in our Indian army, where for 
frontier service in cold climates it would prove a grand 
protection. The burka or round felt cloak and Circassian 
saddlery are all in general use amongst the Russians; 
but it is not so much in clothing as in men that I think 
tiiei Russians have gained from the Caucasus, and even 
the Russians themsdves had probaldy little idea, at the 
time when they at last succeeded in subduing the Can- 
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casus, what a useful body of men they would eventually 
obtain from these hardy and, so to speak, European 
Turki-speaking Muhammadans for their future contests 
with the Turkomans and other Central Asian races. 

While at Shaikh Nazar’s ohah I rode some three miles 
up the river to a small rising ground called Tangli, just 
opposite to the oibali on the northern bank of the river in 
which the Russian post was located. From the top of 
this rise a large sheet of water lay spread out before us, 
surrounded by reeds and full of wild-fowl. I heard a 
shot in the distance, and saw a man poling himself about 
on a reed-raft. Unfortunately my cartridges were running 
short, or 1 might have had some excellent shooting on 
that same raft. Wild-fowl seemed to be very plentiful 
I saw a wild swan, but 1 was told they were not common 
here, though geese and duck abounded. On ray return 
to camp I found some Turkoman Shikaris waiting for 
me with eight wild geese and as many mallards, which 
they had just shot and brought in. They said it re- 
quired a good deal of wading about in the water to get 
at the birds. 

Next morning I marched nine miles down the left 
bank of the Attrak, and camped opposite a place called 
■Taushan Kir, just where the river turned off to the north. 
The Attrak, though, here could hardly be called a river. 
It was a miserable little bit of a stream hardly ten feet 
wide, and even when in flood after the recent rains it was 
only two or three feet deep, and the bed was so shallow that 
the water was almost on a level with the bank. Tet all 
declared that this was the Attrak. We did not see a 
soul the whole way down the river, and so far as I could 
gather, of late years there had been hardly any Persian 
settlements on the southern bonk. Had I not visited 
the Attrak myself, I should have left the country with a 
very mistaken idea as to the real state of the frontier. I 
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had supposed that the south bank of the lower Attrak 
was thickly populated by Peraan Yamuts, and that obaha, 
or settlements, were dotted about in continuous succession 
all the way down the river. On arrival I found that there 
were only about twenty families all told on the southern 
bank, viz. one small dbah at Tangli, and another under 
Shaikh Nazar, at which I camped, three miles to the west 
of it, and it will be necessary for all future travellers like 
myself to make sure beforehand that there is a Persian 
settlement in existence on the southern bank to go to 
before crossing the waterless tract north of the Guigan, 
or else they may find on arrival that there is no place 
from which they can obtain supplies without crossing 
into Russian territory, for which a special passport and 
permit would be necessary. 

At Taushan Kir we found a settlement of Ehojahs on 
the north bank of the river, who came over to make their 
salaams. Persia swarms with Saiyids, a lazy, worthless 
set of men as a rule, who do no work and expect to be 
fed by others, and the Turkoman Khojah is much the 
same. One of these was very irate, that though he held 
an ancient aanad or grant exempting him from taxation, 
the Russians gave no heed to it and made him pay like 
the rest. In India there are whole tribes of Saiyids and 
others who, on the strength of their supposed descent, or 
of a grant from some former ruler, enjoy immunity from 
taxation which they have done nothing to deserve, and 
were wo to treat the Saiyids in India as summarily as the 
Rusnans do in Tronscaspia, and make them pay their 
shore like the rest, the revenues of India, I frnoy, would 
be considerably increased. 

Our next camp was eleven miles farther west, at a 
place olose to the telegraph line, four miles south of a 
low ridge called Songar Tappa. This ridge was nearly 
two miles in length, running almost east and west, with a 
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few broken bricks, the remains of what was supposed to 
have been a boundary pillar, at its western end. I could 
see no signs of the Attrak River from it, and although it 
is shown on the frontier map as running within 600 yards 
of the mound, no channel or depresrion was virible in the 
plain below, and apparently the river had changed its 
course and ran considerably farther north. I was told 
that when the Rusrian and Persian boundary was de- 
marcated in 1882 the Attrak flowed into the southern 
bed, and the northern bed was dry. The southern bed 
of the river at that time, from what I could gather, was 
one huge swamp. Some two years before my virit the 
Russians were said to have dug a channel connecting the 
northern with the southern bed, and to have constructed 
the dam across the latter at Qudri, and these means 
to have turned the whole of the water of the river, except 
when in flood, into the northern channeL Persian subjects 
on the southern shores of Hasan Kuli Bay were thus out off 
from all fresh water, and could no longer reside there. 

Formerly, I was told, there was a large population on 
the lower Attridc. The Atabais and Ak Atabais were 
the section of the Tamuts to which the land belonged, 
but years ago they quarrelled, and it was finally decided 
that the Ak Atabais should hold the land to the north of 
the river, and the Atabais to the south. Some time after 
that the Atabai Charwas, or graziers, to the number of 
somethmg like 1000 families, moved off to the Balkan 
district , in Russian territory, where they still are^ They 
were great camri-owners, and the grazing south of the 
Attrak did not sufSce for them. Since then the southern 
bank has practically remained untenanted, and apparently 
will continue so. 

There is not a single Persian Yamut now anywhere on 
the river from Saikh Nazaris little o5aA near Ghidri,- where 
I camped, right down to the sea at Hasan Kuli Bay, and 
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the ooune of the river having changed, there is nothing 
to riiow where the boundary is. The soU along the river 
is said to be salt and unfit for cultivation, so the land is 
not of much value except for grazing in summer. In 
the winter the grazing is best to the north of the river, 
and the few Persian subjects there have been in the habit 
of taking their cattle to graze there. For this thqr were 
taxed at the rate of 6 roubles per alacMk, the same as 
Russian subjects, and they told a story of how the pous 
old Haji Shaikh Nazar on his first arrival in 1893, not 
understanding the rigour of Russian rule, settled down 
in luxury with a couple of MbUhas divided between his 
four wivea But when the tax-collector and his Cossacks 
arrived and sternly collected an extra 6 rouUes for the 
second kSbiOea, he promptly sold the latter and was con- 
tent to abide in one, despite the number of his family. 

During our march we put up a hare, which showed that 
there were a few about, and 1 found and bagged a wood- 
cock on the top of Sangar Tappa, but otherwise, beyond 
a few stray crows, rooks, jackdaws, starlings, and peewits, 
there was nothing to be seen. Deer-tracks were nume- 
rous, but the deer themselves had vanished, and a pool of 
rain-water I found was too salt even for the horses to 
drink. 

On the 29th November 1894 we continued our march 
fourteen miles to Gumish Tappa, on the shores of the 
Caspian, the chief settlement of these parts. The Russian 
Chikisliar-Astarabad tel^p»ph line, which we here left,' 
was wril set up with large pine poles brought by sea, I 
was told, from Astrakhan, and on by carts from Chikisliar, 
and formed a great contrast in this reqMot to the Feruan 
telegraph line from Astarabad southwards. Our road 
led across the level plain, and we passed large numbers 
of out grazing. About the tenth mile we came 

to the dbaJu of their owners, Jafarbai Charwaa. These 
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people were living some eight miles or more away £rom 
the nearest water, and took their sheep and camels to 
the Gnigaa to drink every third day. 

On arrival near Ghimish Tappa I was met and escorted 
into my camp by Haji Mullah Khwaja Nias, a Turko- 
man, who boasted of the title of Amin-ur-Itiaya and a 
gold medal from the Shah, and acted as sort of Persian gov- 
ernment agent in the place. The Turkoman Mha were 
scattered about pretty thickly on all sides ; and passing 
through them we came to Gumish Tappa itself, which 
was a curious-looking place from the distance, but on 
closer inspecrion turned out to be an ordinary Turkoman 
settlementi with the addition of wooden shanties. These 
had been built by the traders for their warehouses, and 
were rused above the ground on wooden piles, some of 
them being two storeys high, painted white, and roofed 
with tiles ; while inside could be seen rolls of the bright 
red cloth worn by the women, and other such like com- 
modities. I was taken all through the settlement, and 
at my tents I found a large crowd collected of the best- 
dressed people I had seen for long. 

Travelling from east to west, we had gone through 
three distinct varieties of the Tamut Turkoman race. 
First came the wild, lawless, and poor Charwas or graziets 
round Gumbad-i-Kabus. These were poorly dressed, and 
liiiii no thing but bare necessaries in their MbUhu, such 
as bedding and an iron cooking-pot. Next we came to 
the cultivating Chumurs amongst the Das and DUyi 
sections opposite Findarisk and Katul, where the people 
were better off. I there noticed the prevalence of fair 
complexions «ad light eyes. Finally we arrived amongst 
the Ja&rbai Chumurs, the sailors, fishermen, and traders 
of the tribe. These were the best off of alL Their 
MbUkat were well and even luxuriantly furnished, and 
the teapot and sugar-bowl were everywhere in evidence; 
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the women were well dressed and covered with silver 
ornaments and kran pieces, and they and the children 
were mostly fair-complexioned. The men as a rule 
seemed all well-to-do. All of them looked comfortably 
off, wore cloth clothes, and many of them were even 
dressed in fur -lined overcoats. The majority of the 
traders spoke Persian, played chess, and showed various 
signs of civilisation. They kept their own accounts, and 
even had a school for their children, and in fact reminded 
me of nothing so much as of a Borah settlement from 
Karachi or Bombay. Raids by all accounts were here 
unknown, peace and security apparently prevailed, and 
we no longer found every man armed with a rifle as 
we had hitherto seen them. Like all the other Tamuts, 
however, the Gumish Tappa people acknowledged no 
authority. There was no one head-man in the place, or 
any one whose authority was generally obeyed. So for 
was this the case that the so-called Persian agent, when 
a^ed to engage watchmen for my camp at night, was 
unable to detail any one for the duty, and eventually 
spent the night, with his brother and son, watching over 
the comp himself. 

I found that, excluding the Charwa d>ahs scattered 
around over the plain, the settlement or village of 
Gumish Tappa itself consisted of some 300 to 400 
. stuck pretty close together, and stretching for 
about 300 or 400 yards along either bonk of the old 
bed of the Gurgan. Some eight years before, it was said,' 
the Gurgan River had changed its course, and the water 
, had flowed into the sea at Khojah Nafas, nearly five miles 
to the south. The consequence was that all drinking- 
water had to be l»ought from there either by boats ac 
cornels, and how Gumish Tappa had managed to exist 
at all under su<fii drcumstances was a marvel. The 
prosperity of the place had iiaturally considerably de- 
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creased, and the people would probably have deserted 
it altogether had it not been for their shops and sheds, 
which they could not move without great expense. Li 
addition to the wooden sheds there were two or three 
houses built of bricks dug up from the mound at Gumish 
Tappa, and the sight of all these so much delighted my 
(}oanese cook that he was heard to exclaim with a mgh 
of relief, as he rode in on his mule, “ Thank Gk>d ! here 
are bungalows at last.” Bungalows to his mind were the 
one visible mark of safety, and I have no doubt that 
not only he but many in the camp slept sounder that 
night than they had done since tihey entered the Turko- 
man country. 

The shops, I found, were mostly full of Russian broad- 
cloth, chintzes, Turkey-red and coloured handkerchiefs, 
samavars, sugar, teapots, earthenware, and wooden bowls. 
There were no facilities, though, for the landing or ship- 
ping of goods. The village stood a mile and a half from 
the sea, and the old river-bed between the village and 
the sea was not so big as an ordinary canal, being only 
some ten feet broad and a foot or two in depth. All 
goods had to be laden and unladen outside and towed up 
and down this channel in t^e dug-outs called taimid. 

Near the sea a large thatched shed on piles marked 
the Russian fish-curing establishment. Hare some two 
or three Armenians from Astrakhan were engaged in salt- 
ing fish and preparing caviare for the Russian market. 
They had the monopoly of all firii caught imder a con- 
tract with the contractor for the whole Persian coast. 

The mound known as Gumish Tappa, which gives 
its name to the place, lay about a mile to the north- 
west of the settlement, and was a mass of broken bricks. 

Those taken out whole were some fourteen inches 
square and three and a half inches in thickness. The 
mound was not visible at any distanoe^ being small and 
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hardly more than twenty feet in height The principal 
portion of it consisted of two irregular low flat mounds, 
some six or eight feet in hdght, which ran out on either 
side to the north and south of what looked as if it had 
been a small point or promontory jutting out into the 
sea, and then, curving round some 300 yards apart, 
gradually sank down into the plain on the east, so gradu- 
ally, in £ttct, that it was difficult to tell where they ended. 

This fort, or whatever it was, at Qtunish Tappa is said 
to have been formerly connected with the Kizil Aldn or 
ancient wall that I mentioned before. On looking up 
the Persian history known ats the “ Ndsikh-ut-Tawdrikh,” 

I found it there recorded that Naushirwan (ad. 530- 
578) built a wall on the ruins of an ancient wall said to 
have been built by Alexander (336-323 B.C.) as a barrier 
against the inroads of Eipchdk Turks. Turkomans, and 
other tribes. Gurgan and Astarabad were both men- 
tioned in connection therewith; but whether the Kizil 
Aldn was Naushirwan's wall or Alexander’s wall, or what, 

I do not know. 

The marks of this wall for some distance to the east 
of Gumish Tappa have now vanidied, and it is said 
that they were washed away by the sea, which at one 
time extended inland. At present the sea is a good half- 
mile from the mound, and the local idea was that the 
Caspian is gradually drying up. On jny way from the 
vfllage to the mound I was diown a slight beach which . 
the sea was said to have come up to not so very long 
ago, and the whole plain was so dead level that it looked 
as if it must have been under water at some time or 
another. On the other hand, there was a report that 
bricks were to be found under the water some distance 
out in the sea, and that, if true, would seem to show that 
dry at one time extended even frurther west than 
it does now. The seashore is aU mud, or rather the 
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ordixuuy soil of the plain, which becomes veiy sticky 
when wet with salt water. There is no trace of any 
sand. On the moimd I saw no signs of stonework 
except a few slabs which had apparently been used for 
tombstones. 

I rode over to Ehojah Nafas. We first followed up 
the banks of the old bed of the Gurgan for a mile or so 
to a bridge, the channel being far larger above the settle- 
ment than it was below it, and filled with sea-water, some 
twenty yards or more in width and some three feet deep. 
A ride of five miles due south across a dead-level plain, 
largely under cultivation, brought us to the banks of the 
new Gurgan Biver, which was some thirty or forty yards 
wide and three feet deep. The Khojah Nafas settlement 
turned out to be a prosperous-looking place about double 
the size of Gumish Tappa, and it extended for nearly 
half a mile down both banks of the river. There were 
only a few shops and sheds to be seen, though. A mile 
or so below the obah stood another Russian fish-curing 
establishment, twice the size of that at Gumish Tappa. 

The river was deep enough for unladen lutkas, or small 
sailing-boats, to come up ; but, as at Gumish Tappa, all 
these boats were anchored away out at sea, two miles 
below the settlement. At Gumish Tappa I counted 
some forty lutkM anchored outside, and the people said 
they owned a hundred of them altogether. 

On our way home from Khojah Nafas we came across 
a fine old wild-boar careering across the plain, pursued 
by a Turkoman boy on a pony. We promptly joined in 
the chase, and had a grand run, and eventually killed the 
hoar with our swords after a long and hard fight, just at 
the edge of the reeds he had been making for. What 
brought this boar out into the open plain I cannot think, 
but there he was, and fine sport he gave us. He ripped 
one of our Sarik Turkoman’s horses rather badly, owing 
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to the man having more valour than discretion, but that 
was our only casualty. We might have fared worse, as a 
couple of Yamut guides- who were with me would insist 
upon opening fire with their rifies at full gallop. As a 
matter of course they never hit the boar, nor went near 
it, but they very nearly shot my little terrier, and it was 
not till I had succeeded in making them put up their 
rifies that I could take a run at the boar myself without 
danger of being shot. Even then, when one could give 
one’s undivided attention to the boar, he was a difficult 
beast to make any impression on with a sword, and 
nothing but severe whacks over the snout prevented 
him from making good his charges. He fought game 
to the last, and I eventually killed him on foot by a cut 
at the back of his neck. 

The firing of Kurds and of Turkomans on horseback 
I have seen a good deal of, but the more I have seen of 
it the more useless I think it for real efiect. Cossacks, 
Afghans, and all Central Asian people seem particularly 
fond of it, but it requires a very skilled hand to be really 
effective. I remember being out with a party of Afghans 
after some wild pig one day in 1887, and they shot one 
of their own men at the first start, and my only wonder 
was that they did not shoot more. 

At Gumish Tappa we had a dinner party for old Haji 
Mulla Khwajah Niaz and the head-men and greybeards of 
the various sections in the place, and after dinner they 
all came up to me with a representation that they said 
they wished to make. This was to ask me to bring to 
the notice of the Shah the way they were suffering from 
want of water, and to beg that steps might be taken by 
the Persian (rovemment to bring fresh water back into 
their channel of the Gurgan. They said that when the 
river first left them they tel^aphed to the Shah, and 
the Shidi telegraphed to the governor of Astarabad, but 
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that neither that governor nor any other governor had 
ever come to Gumish Tappa, nor had anything ever 
been done for them, and from what I know of Persian 
governors and Persian government, I did not think it 
likely that anything ever would be done for them. 

The real fact was that the people were suffering be- 
cause they would not help themselves. Each family 
spent on an average half a kran a day for water. If 
they had only had some one in authority to induce 
them to combine and deepen the ehannel of the river 
for themselves, they would probably have got water down 
at comparatively small cost, but so impossible was it to 
bring them to joint action that they preferred to go on 
with their perpetual daily expenditure rather than com- 
bine to stop it once and for all. Like all the rest of the 
Tamuts, they were suffering from the want of some central 
authority, and they even acknowledged the want of this 
themselves. 

On leaving Oumish Tappa we marched thirteen miles 
up the right bonk of the Gurgan, crossed the river by 
the bridge at the Obah-i-Anna Khan, and camped there. 
There were three bridges across the Gurgan— one at Ak 
Kala, the one we crossed, and one at Obah-i-Muhammad 
Khan, about four miles farther down. The latter two were 
slight wooden structures, built on high piles, on a level 
with the banka. They were erected by a Russian car- 
penter from Astrakhan at a cost, it is said, of 250 tumans, 
or £50, each. The river here ran between perpendicular 
banks in a deep bed about thirty yards wide, some twenty 
feet below the level of the plain. There was nothing to 
mark its course, and so sudden was the drop that a hun- 
dred yards off no one could tell that the river was near. 
At one time the Gurgan found its way to the sea down 
an old bed to Baish Tuska, five or six miles to the south 
of Khojah Nafas. This was left high and dry, and some 
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forty years ago the Persians made an attempt to turn 
the river back to it by building a dam across the stream 
at Anna Khan’s chah, where the sight of the fort they 
then built to guard the dam was still visible. The first 
fiood, though, carried the dam away, and no attempt to 
turn the river had ever been made since. The old bed 
was visible some ten to fifteen feet above the present 
level of the water. After that the river continued to 
flow in two channels — one to Khojah Nafas and one to 
Gumish Tappa — till within the last eight years, when 
the latter branch ran dry. 

On our march we crossed the bed of what I was told 
was a lagoon in former days. Twenty years ago, so our 
guide told us, the whole country was mostly under water, 
and covered with reeds and swamps full of fish and fowL 
Now these had all dried up, the ground was being brought 
under cultivation, and men were to be seen ploughing with 
either a camel or a pony in all dbections. The soil was 
wonderfully good, and rain crops could be grown every- 
where. The river never overflowed its banks nowadays, 
they said, but whether the channel was deeper or the 
water was less was not apparent. The Turkomans com- 
plained of the latter. 

This south-west comer of the Tamut country was 
far the most thickly populated of any that I had seen. 
Cbahs were dotted all about. The Jafarbais in Persian 
territory were said to number 3000 families. Of these 
about 500 were Charwas or graziers, and were located on 
the right bank of the GKugan, within a radius of eight 
or ten miles from the river. Of the Chumiurs or culti- 
vators some fifty families were said to have settled at a 
place lately left dry by the sea, called Tdzah&bdd, some 
ten or twelve miles to the north of. Gumish Tappa ; but 
with that exception all the remainder, were either at 
Gumish Tappa or to the south of it, between the Ghirgaa 
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and the sea. None of them extended east of the tele- 
graph line. They were large camel, sheep, and cattle 
owners. The sheep and wool all went to Bussia, and also 
some cattle. Camels and buffiJoes were bought, it 'was 
said, by Turks from Azarbaiji^ who came every year to 
purchase them. 

Our Turkoman friend, the so-called Persian agent, 
accompanied me from Qumish Tappa, and I was met 
some miles out on the road by Anna Khan and his 
men, and escorted by them to camp. Anna Khan had the 
rank of Sartip or colonel from the Persian Oovermnent, 
and a service of fifty sowars, who were supposed to get 
22^ tumans each per annum, but the men complained 
that the governor at Astarabad wanted to pay them in 
rice, and this they had refrised to accept. I could not 
quite make out the point at issue, but I gathered that it 
hinged upon the market price. Rice is the staple pro- 
duct of Astarabad, and the price had risen during the 
last two or three years from two tumans (eight shillings) 
to five tumans (£1) per Astarabad kharwar (585 lbs.). 
The fixed Gh)venunent rate was two tumans, and as the 
Crown lands alone in the Astarabad district were said to 
yield 12,000 kharwars per annum, and the value of this 
had only to be credited to the Covemment treasury at 
the fixed rate of two tumans, the governor had appa- 
rently been pocketing a nice sum for the difference. 

Although the county here looked peaceful, it was not 
so in reality. I heard that the various Khans or head- 
men of the different sections had refrised to obey the 
governor’s summons at Astarabad, and it was evident 
that relations were very much strained. The D4z section 
had turned out and raided the Persian village of Katul, 
and had canned off five flocks of sheep, and two Persians 
had also been carried off on the road to Ak Kala. The 
quarrel between the Jofarbais and the Atabais was also 
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Still going on. The original cause, I was told, was the 
complaint on the part of the Jafarbais of constant thefts 
of their cattle by Atabsds, and eventually, after appealing 
unsuccessfully to the governor of Astarabad to put a 
stop to it, they took the law into their own hands, and 
attacked and drove away the chief offenders, numbering 
about a hundred families, burning their alaehiks and loot- 
ing them of everything they could get hold of. The 
Jafarbais told me that thefts still continued, and that 
they intended to punish the Atabais again after their crops 
were sown ; and consequently it did not look as if peace 
was likely to be restored amongst them for some time to 
come. My two guides of the Kanyukmaz section who 
had escorted me throughout expressed themselves as 
rather doubtful as to how they were to get home again. 
So long as they were with me, they said, they had nothing 
to fear, but going back alone, whether through Persian 
territory by Findarisk or through the Ddz or other sec- 
tions, was dangerous, and they thought it quite possible 
that some one might be on the lookout to have a shot at 
them on the way. So far as I could gather, the Yamuts 
themselves seemed to be beginning to tire of these inter- 
tribal feuds, and the majority of them would, I think, 
welcome any settled government which could control the 
various sections, and protect them from the consequences 
of everlasting reprisals. All the Tamuts, Charwas as well 
as Chumurs, appeared to be cultivators more or less.' 
Even the wildest of Charwas cultivated some land, and 
they only required a firm and - just government to give 
employment to, and thus gradiially to check the lawless- 
ness of, the wilder parties among them, to reduce the 
whole tribe to comparatively peaceable subjects. 

The numbers and power of the Yamuts in Persiaa 
territory aj^peared to me to have been considerably over- 
estimate. - They have been varioiisly numbered at from 
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7100 to 15,000 tenta Of these the lower estimate is, 
I think* the most nearly correct. The following list, 
showing the names of the Tarious sections and the 
estimated numbers of families in each, compiled by my 
assistant, Khan Bahadur Moula Bakhsh, gives a total of 
just 7000 families : — 


Igdar . 

K&nyukhmaz 

Kiichak 

Diz . 

Atabai 

Dinfli 

Ktgiik 

Jafarbai 

Yilghai 


91 

9 > 

99 


300 families. 
300 
300 
1000 
360 ,. 

600 „ 

300 „ 

3000 „ 

360 „ 


7000 


Of these, 4600 are said to be Chumurs or oultiyators, 
and 2400 Charwas or gramers. These nine sections 
beloi^ to two branches, the first five being known as 
Chuni and the remaining four as Sharaf. All these 
sections again are subdivided into sub-sections, of which 
I have the names and numbers of no less than ninety-one 
on my list. Of the whole 7000 families the really lawless 
characters were estimated to me at only about 300. Were, 
therefore, these 300 men i^ven r^ular service under a 
competent governor, I see no reason why they should not 
be brought under proper control The difficulty is to 
find the competent governor. 

I have heard of various proposals for the biding of 
forts and the garrisoning of the Tamut country with 
Persian troops, but not one of these proposals has ever 
been carried out the Persian Government, nor are they 
likely to be carried out, and to my mind they would be 
futile if th^ were carried out. No Persian troops that I 
have seen are fit to be trusted in Turkoman country. 
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Those at Ak Kala are said to be practically prisoners 
within the walls of their fort, and they cannot even 
ensure the safety of their communications with Astarabad, 
although they are actually within sight of it. The Kurds 
are the only people on the Khurasan frontier that seem 
to have held their own in any way against the Turkomans, 
whether Tekkes or Tamuts, and to my mind they are 
much more fitted for service in Turkoman country than 
any Persians. The employment of Turkoman levies by 
the Persian Grovernment is doubtless a step in the right 
direction, but is of little use so long as the levies cannot 
be controlled. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ASTABABAD AND THB CASPIAN SEA. 

On the 2nd December 1894 I marched the twelve miles 
in to Astarabad, and thus brought my tour amongst the 
Yamuts to an end. Anna Khan and his men escorted 
me as far as the little bridge over the Karasu, five miles 
out from Astarabad, which forms the boundary between 
Astarabad and Tamut territory. The channel of the 
Karasu was dry and mostly overgrown with grass, and 
only some fifteen feet broad and four or five feet deep, so 
that it could hardly be dignified here by the name of a 
river. 

Beyond that we passed through level plain mostly 
covered with reeds and quite uncultivated, till we were 
met by the ittilcbdl or reception party sent out by the 
governor of Astarabad to meet me, consisting of the 
Sartip commanding the Perrian artillery, a Sarhang and 
twenty sowars, with led horses, &o., who escorted us 
through the town to our camp outside the Chihal Dukhtar 
gate on the southern side. The sun was hot, yet we 
could not start early in the morning, as it was not till 
after 9 a.m. that the dew on the tents began to dry. The 
dew here was so heavy at night that the tents were 
soaking wet in the morning, and too heavy for the mules 
to cany till the sun had dried them. 

The climate of Astarabad is certainly a curious one, and 
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very different from that at Mashhad. We all felt the heat 
of the sun greatly riding in at noon, probably owing to the 
change from a dry to a moist climate, and yet only a few 
hundred feet up the sides of the hills were covered with 
snow, and at the same time the oaks and other trees 
around us were still in full leaf, and orange and lime trees 
were all in fruit. As we came along we saw numbers 
of heads of wild pig stuck up in the trees. These were the 
trophies of the crop watchmen, and showed how they had 
been doing their work, much the same as the mole-catcher 
in Etsgland impales all the moles he has killed on the 
nearest thom-bush. By the number of heads we saw, 
wild pig must be very plentiful round Astarabad. The 
country was wonderfully green all about, and though 
dampness reigned supreme, still the temperature in the 
shade was pleasant, and were it not for the mud, Astara- 
bad might be a pleasant winter residence. It rained and 
snowed more than once during my stay, but the snow did 
not lie, and I was told that it never did lie for more than 
a day or two, and one could hardly expect that it would, 
considering that the rose-bushes were in full flower in the 
gardens about the town. 

In riding through the town I found the bazar bigger 
than I had expected. There were a lot of shops and 
people at work, but the boughs and sticks stretdied 
across the top of the bazar were so low that it was diffi- 
cult to ride through, and the place was deep in mud.. 
The town itself was one vast waste, and not a quarter of 
the space within the walls appeared to be inhabited. 
The walls were said to be three or four miles in circum- 
ference, but th^ were all in ruins, and one could tide 
in and out almost everywhere. 

Outside a lai^ number of Turi and Bangaabi tribesmen 
from Eurram, on the Fuiyab frontier, were waiting te 
meet me. These men all claimed to be and were treated 
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as British subjects, and enjoyed considerable privileges 
accordingly. When they first came to Astarabad I cannot 
say. Some stated that they were bom in Astarabad, others 
were quite new-comers; but whatever brought the first 
settlers to the place, their whereabouts seem to have been 
well known in Kurram, and their brethren, in going their 
round of pilgrimage to ELarbala and Mashhad,8eemed gener- 
ally to take Astarabad on their way. Some had remained 
for want of money to go farther, others because their re- 
turn through Afghanistan was forbidden, and thus a colony 
of about 700 families had been gradually established. The 
men first of all worked as wood-cutters, bring^g in wood 
for sale from the neighbouring forest. In a little time 
they saved' enough money to buy a bullock, and so on, 
till they were able to cultivate a piece of waste ground 
on the hillsides, after which, apparently, they soon be- 
came well-to-do. They all lived inside the walls on the 
outokirts of the totra, and seemed to be well housed as a 
rule. The land thus cultivated required no irrigation, as 
they did not go in for rice, and the only rent they seemed 
to pay was one-ninth share of the produce. Altc^ther 
they appeared to be a fiourishing community. Being 
Shiahs, they got on well with the Persians, and were not 
looked upon as intraders. Their presence in fact was 
welcome^ as they provided labour which was wanted, and 
the fact of their occupying the outskirts of the town 
protected those in the town from outside robbers. A 
party of them armed 'with rusty old muskets came over 
in the afternoon and volunteered to guard my camp at 
night, which showed good sjarit, but the governor had 
already provided me with a large guard of Perman 
sarbazes, so I was unable to accept theiir offer. 

My first viator was the Mirza or Persian 'writer of the 
Rusaan consul, M. Kokhanovski, who was sent by the latter 
to inquire after my health the morning after my arrival. 
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which I was told was the custom of the place. In the 
afternoon 1 called upon the consul himself and had a 
pleasant chat. M. Kokhanovski had been Russian consul 
at Astarabad for twelve years. Gteneral Lovett was his 
British colleague when he was first appointed, but on 
Lovett’s departure British interests at Astarabad had 
been placed in charge of the consulate at Resht, and 
no Britisher had remained in residence. 

The governor of Astarabad, Keumars Mirza, Amid-ud- 
Dowlah, paid me his official visit the next day, accom* 
panied by his son Shua-ud-din-Mirza, a visit which I 
returned in due coturse. In Persia the word Mirza before 
a name dgnifies simply a writer or clerk, but after a 
name it marks royal descent. The prince had at first 
proposed to send a Sortip or colonel to call upon me on 
his behalf, and that I should then pay him the first visit ; 
but the British agent told him that as he was neither the 
son nor the brother of the reigning Shah it was his duty 
to pay the first visit, and he did so accordingly, and was 
most pleasant and cordial throughout my stay. Both he 
• and his son came to dinner, and he invited me to dine 
with him, accompanied by Moula Bakhsh and Muham* 
mad Khan. M. Kokhanovski and his assistant and the 
Sartip of the Hashmat battalion, then quartered in the 
town, and a cousin of the governor’s, were also invited; 
and we had a great party, the first entertainment of 
the sort, I believe, the governor had ever given in 
Astarabad. 

The Hashmat battalion, I found, had no barracks. I 
was told that successive governors had drawn money 
from the Persian Government for the building of barracks, 
but the barracks had never been built. All the summer 
the men lived in tents, and for the winter the Sartip had 
put them into takuu or religious meeting-places in the 
town. The battali<m was only 500 strong, and there 
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were sixty artilletymen bemdes, with three Aiutiian and 
nine Persian gpins. 

The Sartip. of the tdegraph office occupied just as 
important a position in Astarabad as in all other Persian 
towns. 

It is a curious thing in Persia that almost all the 
telegraph clerks are princes. The number of princes in 
Persia must be legion. In almost every telegraph office 
one finds at least one, and the office he holds is very 
different from that of tel^aph clerk in any other country. 
In Persia he controls the action of every one. He it is 
who has the ear of the Qovemment. His first and main 
duty is to submit to his chief and to the Persian Govern- 
ment daily reports of all that is going on. On his good 
will depends the version of affurs that is sent to head- 
quaxters, and he is the man who can despatch or keep 
back a telegram or do what he likes with it. Secrecy is 
unknown in a Persian telegraph office, and the Sartip in 
charge is the man who knows the secrets of all, yet 
nobody knows what he is doing. If any information 
is required at headquarters the telegraph Sartip is the 
man that supplies it, and such a commanding position 
does he hold that he is often directed by the €k>vemment 
to inquire into, and also to adjudicate upon, cases of local 
duq>ute. Persian rank too, again, is a curious anomaly 
The colonel commanding a battalion u a Sartip, and so is 
a telegraph clerk — one is military, the other civil, but 
there is no difference between the two. Rank in Persia 
odmmenoes at a Sarhang, which has three grades, each 
marked by a separate star, with slight variations, worn on 
the left breast, and may be held to correspond with a 
lieutenant-coloneL Above that comes the Sartip, which 
may be best translated coloneL This also has three 
grades, each marked by a star, and the highest grade by 
a ribbon as well, worn over the right shoulder. By the 
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time, therefore, that a man has risen from a third>grade 
Sarhang to a first-grade Sartip he is decorated with 
six stars and a ribbon, and one would imagine Him at 
first sight to be one of the most distinguished men of the 
realm, whereas in reality he possibly has never been out 
of a telegraph office in his life. Above the Sartip comes 
the Mir-i-Funj or general of 5000, and the Amir-i-Tuman 
or general of 10,000, and so on, each with their stars 
and ribbons ; and by the time a Persian gets to really 
high rank he generally has the Shah in brilliants hung 
around his neck as well — not to mention the Order of 
the lion and the Sun, so that he is, indeed, well 
decorated. The lower ranks consist of the Yawar, which 
is generally translated as major, and the Sultan as captain, 
and the Naib as lieutenant, but these men have no rank, 
and correspond more to the Subadar migor, the Subadar 
and Jemadar of our Indian army. 

Maral deer, 1 was told, abotmd in the jungles around 
Astarabad, and three young ones had been tamed and 
sent to Teheran shortly before my arrival I did not 
see any maral myself, but I got a couple of pairs of horns 
as specimens, with fine branching antlers, one of ten and 
the other of thirteen points. Tigers, I was told, were 
now scarce. Formerly the skins could be piurohased 
for dght or ten tumans, but now, owing to the demand 
for them from Russia, the price had gone up to thirty 
and forty tumans (£15 to £20), and more. 

The sport of Astarabad was woodcock. Never before 
had I seen so many of these birds. The place seemed to 
abound in them. I could go out any day and kill half-a- 
dosen amongst the bushes in the old moat round the 
town within a few himdred yards of my camp, and every 
evening there was a constant fixing of guns just at dusk, 
which I was told was caused by men who lay in wait 
after sunset to try and get shots at the wo^oock as 
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they flew into the gardens in the town from the thickets 
in the hills around. One good comer was a curious 
mound at the west of the town. This must have been a 
strong place in olden times. It was scarped all round in 
three terraces, one above the other, and a moat encircled 
it below. Old tiles and bits of brick were to be seen 
in it, as usual, sufficient to show that it was once in- 
habited, and at its northern end there was an old well 
which looked as if it must have been very deep in its 
day. 

My final parting was with M. and Madame Kokhan- 
ovski, whose society I had much enjoyed during my stay. 
I left him busy superintending the erection of a new 
consulate, which promised to be a good residence when 
dona M. Kokhanovski wisely had a Russian in charge 
of the work. A Persian builder,. if left to himself, almost 
invariably manages to put a beam or two across each 
chimney, and M. Kokhanovski, having narrowly escaped 
having had his old house burnt down over his head from 
that cause, had determined to do his best to prevent a 
similar catastrophe in the new one. 

For the benefit of future travellers I here note a list 
of prices (opposite) at the principal places visited by me 
along the Khurasan border from Mashhad to Astarabad. 

From Astarabad 1 marched to Dangalan, twelve miles, 
and on to Kurd Mahalla, eight miles farther, the next 
day. The people in both villages were most civil, and 
had rooms cleared and ready for me to put up in. They 
were a fair, yellowish-coloured race, quite different from 
any I had met before farther east. The villages were so 
hidden away in jui^le that it was difficult to see where 
the houses were. Each house was in a separate enclosure 
by itself, and consisted of a long building raised off the 
ground on blocks of oak, witih a large wooden summer- 
house attached, elevated on piles some twenty feet above 
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the ground, and with a thatched roof, in which the people 
slept in summer. The woodwork of these buildings was 
excellent, and so were the stake fences round the enclo- 
sures. Each village owned large herds of cattle, which 
mostly found their way, I was told, to Bussian territory 
for heef. 

The remaining fourteen miles on to Bandar-i-6az was 
hard travelling through deep mud, and took us five hours 
to do. The country looked charming. The hills above 
were covered with oak and sprinkled with snow, and the 
road below ran through masses of bracken and brambles, 
with wild pomegranate bushes and thorns, interspersed 
with oak and other trees. Hawthorns, curiously, were 
both in flower and in berry at the same time. Bobins, 
chaffinches, and other small birds abounded, and plough- 
ing was in full swing. At Bandar-i-Gaz I was put up in 
the house of the Sarhadhar, as the Persian local official 
was called, a two-storeyed building on the very edge of the 
sea. The village of Gaz Ues some two miles inland, and 
the landing-place on the sea-shore is locally known by the 
name of Kinarah. Here 1 suddenly found myself in what 
seemed the midst of civilisation. The bazar was full of 
Bussians and Bussian-Armenians, and shortly after my 
arrival the Busman consular agent came to call. The 
little Bussian man-of-war coming in from Ashurada for 
provisions, and a small steamer busy unloading sugar, 
gave quite a look of life and activity to the place. The 
porters who carried bales to and fro along the wooden 
jner were all Persians, but otherwise the population of 
the small bazar seemed to be almost entirely Bussian. 
Except the Sarhadhir and the customs officer, I could 
hardly see a Persian in the place. 

During the three days I spent at Eindrah the weather 
was perfect, and I had some pleasant rides along the 
shore, and various trips out to sea in the little dugouts. 
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called tavmdU, that the people used here. The sea was 
alive with water-fowl, but it was impossible to get near 
them. Wild swans were in flocks all along the coast, 
and many a long shot I had at them, both from my dug- 
out at sea and also from the shore ; but only one did I 
bag, and it was, I think, the toughest bird that ever I 
tried to eat. Wild donkey, I came to the conclusion, was 
succulent in comparison. However, to sit in the taim&l 
and be paddled about on a sea like glass was a pleasure 
of itself, despite the aggravating habits of the wild ducks 
that would take flight just out of shot, not to mention 
the charm of gazing at the lovely wooded mountiuns 
above, after the many miles of arid coimtry that one 
had been marching through during the last four months. 
A fine day in December in Mazandaran most certiunly 
has a charm peculiarly its own. 

On the 21si December the mail steamer arrived, 
and I got on board, but with some difficulty, as a 
rough sea had got up. I found that the captain and 
mate and both first and second engineers were all 
Courlanders or Baltic Province men, who spoke English, 
having spent most of their lives in sailing to English 
ports. The Kavkas & Mercury Company’s boats on 
the Caspian are largely officered by Finns and Baltic 
Province men, whereas in the Russian Navigation Com- 
pany’s boats on the Black Sea the officers are almost all 
pure Russians, and speak Russian only. 

We lay to for a couple of hours on the 22nd off 
Chikisliar, one of the dreariest-looking spots I have 
ever seen. Nothing was viable but a bank of sand, 
with a white building in the centre and a Turkoman 
cbtth or cluster of JdbiOeaa on the 'one side and a few 
huts on the other. Steaming on, we anchored at the 
mouth of the Uzunada Channel the next morning, 
and were kept there two days taking in cargo, finidly 
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arriving at Baku, on the opporite diore, on the after- 
noon of Christmas Day. The Caspian Sea, so the captain 
told me, was drying up at the rate, it was calculated, 
of nine feet in a hundred years. There were two de- 
pressions in the sea, he smd — one to the north of 
Baku, with a depth of 420 feet, and one to the south, 
near Enzelli, with a depth of 520 feet, while right across 
the centre there was an elevated ridge which it was sup- 
posed was once dry, as there were the remains of a stone- 
paved road running into the sea to the north of Baku, 
and coming out again on the eastern shore, he said, 
where wheel-marks worn deep in the stones were clearly 
visible. 

The whole of the Caspian seemed to be full of oil, and 
I was shown specimens of paraffin dug up from the bed 
of it in the form of a sort of dried cake, that may create 
an industry of its own some day quite apart from the oil 
wells of Baku. This latter town had grown enormously 
sinoe I first landed at it fifteen years before. The popu- 
lation was said to be something like 120,000, of which 
the larger portion was Persian. The increase in the 
shipping was the most wonderful of alL There were 
then, 1 believe, 180 steamers on the Caspian, many of 
which were to be seen at Baku lying up stem end on to 
the shore for the winter, while there were some hundreds 
of small three-masted sailing vessels in addition, mostly 
employed in carrying kerosene to Astrakhan during the 
summer montha 

Leaving Baku on Christmas night, I arrived at Tiflis 
(335 miles) the next evenii^, and at Batoum, 225 miles 
farther on, the following morning ; and after qtendii^ a 
pleasant day with Mr. Stevens, the British consul, 1 
cai^ht the boat for Odessa, and was in London in another 
eight days. 

My next visit to Fonda was to Teheran, and I did not 
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see Khurasan again for nearly two years. It was in 
November 1896 that I made the return journey. This 
time I took the route vid Petrovsk, and leaving London 
on the 1st November and travelling viA Waxaaw and 
Moscow, at each of which places I spent a night, I arrived 
at Petrovsk (3164 mUes) on the 10th, in time to catch 
the weekly mail steamer to Krasnovodsk. Petrovsk was 
not a large place, but was gradually extending. No 
troops were quartered in the town, at least not in any 
number, there were no manufactories, and the place had 
none of the life and bustle of Baku. The harbour, I was 
told, had been frozen up for three weeks in the winter, 
and on that account the Russian Gh>vemment were ex- 
tending the riulway along the coast to Baku, so as to 
ensure open communication all the year round. When 
one thinks of the marvellous development of trade on the 
Caspian and the great increase of shipping during the 
last few years, one can quite understand the necesrity for 
uninterrupted communication. The traffic across the 
Caspian was alone very great; the piers on both sides 
were crammed with goods ; Astrakhan was getting more 
difficult to approach every year, the steamers having to 
unload some twelve miles out ; and Petrovsk was there- 
fore sure to develop. 

I arrived at Krasnovodsk (520 versts, or 846 miles, 
from Petrovsk) at 3 p.m. on the I2th, and started by rail 
for Ashkabad the same evening. The surroundings of 
Krasnovodsk were not at all inviting, bare hot hills bor- 
dering it all round to the north. The houses were low 
but well built, and the streets all ran to the shore, 
where the rails were laid right down to the wooden 
piers. Various enclosures and storehouseiB were in course 
of erection; the railway station^ a fine large building, 
was already oompleted; and the place looked as if it 
would so<m be an important tmmmtia. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

MASHHAD AGAIN. 

At Ashkabad, where I arrived on die 13th November 
1896, 1 found myself welcomed by M. Elem, the Russian 
Foreign Office representative in Transcaspia, with a kind 
message from Gfeneral Kuropatkine, the governor-general, 
to say that he would be glad to see me in the evening. 
M. EQem was kind enough to call for me at the hotel, 
and drove me to the general’s house, where we had a 
pleasant talk. Next morning I drove off to the Persian 
frontier. Raza Beg, Ghulam, had been sent from Mashhad 
to meet me, and had made arrangements for the hire 
of a haliaka, a strong low victoria drawn by four horses 
abreast, and with him on the box, and my baggage 
strapped on behind, we did the thirty-two miles to the 
Shamkhal oaravans&rai in about six hours. At Goudan, 
. tile Russian frontier station, I found a couple of Russian 
customs officers, who passed my luggage with much 
civility. It was quite a small jdace, with only two or 
three low buildings in it, and there was no large frontier 
guard. Here I met Captain Baumgarten, who had been 
sent out General Kuropatkine to meet Mr. Ney Elias, 
whom I was going to relieve, and both he anC the cus- 
toms officer came over and dined with us the next day. 

The difference of cost m travelling through Russia and 
through Persia was here very marked. Russia is the 
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cheapest country in the world to travel in so far as I 
know. My railway ticket from Krasnovodsk to Ashka- 
bad, a distance of 340 miles, only cost about eight roubles, 
and my whole journey from London to Ashkabad, a total 
of some 3850 miles, including hotel bills for two nights 
and £8 for luggage, cost only £33. Once in Persia, the 
case was very different. The hire of a haliiJca for myself, 
and a fowrgon or waggon for my servants and baggage, 
for the remaining 132 miles from Ashkabad to Mashhad 
cost me £9. 

At Shamkhal I found Mr. Elias, with Moula Bakhsh 
and other old familiar faces from Mashhad, awaiting my 
arrival. We saw Mr. Elias off on his joiuney to England. 
He was most kindly and hospitably looked after all the 
way through Transcaspia by Captain Baiimgiirten, who 
did not leave him till he had seen bim safely on board 
the steamer at Krasnovodsk. Nothing could have been 
kinder than the way he was treated. Shamkhal still 
consisted of nothing but the large square caravansarai, 
with a row of small domed rooms all round the inside of 
it, and a stable at the far end. In these buildings the 
traveller can reckon on four bare walls and a roof to 
shelter him, but bed and bedding, tables and chairs, food 
and cooking things, must all be brought with him, or 
else, as in my case, they must be there to meet him. 

Having seen Mr. Elias off, Moula Bakhsh and I drove 
to Imam Kulia, 24 miles, slept the night in the village 
there, and on to Euchan, 24 miles further, the next day. 
Euchan 1 found to he no longer the old town that I saw 
after its destruction by earthquake in 1894. A new 
Euchan was being built eight miles to the east of the 
old town, near the village of Haihai, and walls and 
streets had been laid o&t, and houses were being built. 
All the traders, the people who hved on travellers, and 
the followers and retainers of the chief, were locating 
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themselves in the new town, and no one but the owners 
of the gardens and vineyards, who were loth to move and 
preferred to risk the chance of a fresh earthquake, had 
remained near old Kuohan. 

The road from Ashkabad to Mashhad is by no means 
the chmuaU that its name would signify. The Russians 
have put some gravel on it for the first four or five miles 
out of Ashkabad, but beyond that it is entirely un- 
metalled. The portion through the mountains firom 
Ashkabad to Euchan is mostly zigzagged along the hill- 
sides, and the soil being stony, there is not so much 
need of metal. It is difficult, though, for carts to cross 
each other in places, the turns are very sharp, and the 
retaining walls have no parapets. The greater part of 
the way is either ascent or descent. From Shamkhal to 
Tniam Eulia there is a long ascent, and then a steep 
descent, with many short turns and sharp comers, down 
to the gorge at Durbadam, where the rooks have been 
blasted out just wide enough for a cart to pass, but not 
wide enough for two to cross each other. From Imam 
Eulia to Euchan the ascent is comparatively short, with 
a long descent which the horses did at a round trot 
almost all the way. We were lucky thus to get through 
while ihe road was frozen hard, and before the winter 
snow had fallen in any quantity. Later on I heard of 
some Peruan travellers who were snowed up for a fort- 
night on this part of the road, and could move neither 
one way nor the other. So late as the end of March the 
deep snow rendered the road almost impassable, and 
Duke, who was then travelling on it, was snowed up 
for two days, and got through with the greatest difficulty; 
and no heavily laden vehicle could have got through 
at alL I mention this to show that a journey during the 
winter months along this road is a risky matter. 

Servants are often a careless class all the world over. 
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but for absolute inability to take care of themselves in 
strange countries I think the native of India stands 
pre-eminent.. Many of us can call to mind the apparently 
persistent efforts of the native follower to kill himself 
when on service on the frontier or in Afghanistan, and 
I noticed the same tnut in my Indian cook during this 
very drive. He had been given a poatin or sheepskin 
coat to keep himself warm with, but instead of wearing 
it, as all of us did when driving through the cold and 
snow, he carefully packed it up and sent it on ahead in 
the waggon, and spent the day on the box of my car- 
riage, blue with cold and with a rapidly increasing cough, 
which took a long time to cure. 

At Kuchan we spent the night in the new caravanserai 
then being built. Next morning we were up early and 
drove on twenty-four miles to Maksudabad, over a very 
rough road, which would have been impassable had it 
been wet. From Kuchan the road runs through the 
alluvial soil of the plun, and in wet weather during 
winter and spring this portion of the road would be just 
as impassable as a black cotton-soil road in Central India 
during the rainy season. The mud would have been at 
least a foot deep when we passed, but fortunately the 
weather was fine and clear, and the mud had been frozen 
hard, and we thus bumped over it without sticking. 

Next day the road was better and toother, and we 
did our twenty miles to Chinaran in little over three 
hours. We had to make a long detour to a village 
named Saidabad, to avoid a broken bridge ; and the story 
runs that whenever this bridge is repaired — and that is 
seldom under Persian management — the grocer at Saida- 
bad promptly tweaks it down- again, to obtain the custom 
that accrues to his shop in the village from travellers 
passing to and fro through it. 

Ohinarim bdongs to Zafaranlu Kurds, and was. at one 
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time an important place. During the reign of Fateh Ali 
Shah it came into prominence under Mamesh Khan, who 
raised himself from a petty head-man to the position 
of an independent ruler. The possessions of the tribe then 
extended up the valley as far as Kuchan, and down to 
Gunabad, within twenty'miles of Mashhad. After Mamesh 
Khan’s death the family of the chief gradually lost its 
importance. His sons and grandsons were deprived of 
their possessions, the greater part of which fell into the 
hands of the chiefs of Kuchan and Radkhan. The last 
mention I can find of the family is of one Hasan Khan 
Chinarani, who attacked the citadel of Maidihad during 
the Salar’s rebellion in 1847 and was killed. The Kurds 
of Ohinaran now number about 800 families, and have 
no recognised chief, only head-men of sections. 

From Chinaran we travelled to Kanmabad, twenty- 
eight milea There I received a post firom Mashhad with 
the programme of the istikbal or ofBcial reception that 
was in store for me in the morning, similar to that which 
had greeted me on my arrival at Mashhad in September 
1893. My first post had met me on the road some 
six or eight miles north of Kuchan, carried by one of our 
Turkoman postal couriers, and afforded another instance 
of what excellent men they are. Leaving Mashhad in 
the evening, the man had ridden the eighty-four miles to 
Kuchan straight off, arriving there the next night, and 
after resting his horse had started on again to find me 
wherever I was. On meeting, me he turned and rode 
back with me into Kuchan, and after a few hours’ rest 
for his horse, started off to Mashhad again the same 
afternoon with my return post, thus doing his 184 miles 
almost straight on end, on the same horse, within three 
days, without thinking of it, and curiously enough this 
man, though dressed as a Turkoman, was in reality a 
Perman. He had been carried off when a boy by Sarik 
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Turkoman raiders to Panjdeh, and grew up a Turkoman. 
When the Afghan Boundary Commission under General 
Sir Peter Lumsden arrived at Panjdeh in 1884 he took 
service with the Commission as a postal sowar, and he 
had remained in the British service ever since. On 
coming to Persia he traced his relatives in a village in 
the Turbat-i-Haidari district, and was recognised by them 
from certain marks on his body. They gave him a wife 
and tried to induce him to stay with them, but without 
effect. He did not care for their village life, and preferred 
to remain in the British Consulate, where no one would 
ever take him for a Persian. 

Turkomans I should not call the best material for 
soldiers. They never showed any conspicuous bravery 
in their ancient raids that one reads of ; on the contrary, 
they generally seem to have retired at once when any 
real resistance was offered. Though excellent horsemen, 
I doubt if they would make good regular cavalry. The 
Russians, at any rate, have not attempted to utilise their 
services in that way. As irregulars, though, they are 
excellent. They are handy, willing, and obedient men, 
inured to hard work and long distances, with open, 
honest countenances as a rule, and with a, great sense of 
honour — a commodity so rare amongst the people they 
live amongst. The Bokharans to the north and the 
Persians to the south have neither of them the sense of 
honotu: and loyalty to their employer that the Turkoman 
has. If a Turkoman says he will do a thing he will do . 
it, and say not a word. With a Persian it is just the 
contrary ; a thousand excuses will be forthcoming, and 
the work not done. The fertility of the Persian mind 
in inventing reasons for not doing anything is truly 
marvellous. 

The morning of the 23rd November 1897 saw me 
driving in the last tw^ve miles to Mashhad in full 
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uniform, and cold work it wai^ English uniform not 
being calculated for winter wear in Central Asia. The 
reception tents were pitched near the road, about a mile 
outside the town, and there the Persian reception party 
were assembled. I was met on the road by all the Con- 
sulate establishment. At the reception tent, in addition 
to the Persian ofiScials, were the British Indian subjects 
residing in Mashhad, traders from Peshawar, Dera Ismiul 
Khan, and Peshin, as well as old Reuben the Jew, here 
known as Haji Abdar Rahman, Jadidi or Mussulman 
convert, a British pensioner from the old days at Kabul 
in the first Afghan war, when his father did service. 

The traders had a sad tale to tell me. They said that 
the Russian customs dues lately imposed on the frontier 
had put a stop to all their trade. English piece goods, 
they said, were rigidly excluded ; muslin, tea, and indigo 
were the only things admitted, and these were taxed so 
highly that little profit was to be made. Altogether, they 
said, they were in a bad way. 

After duly partaking of tea and sweetmeats, &c., with 
the Persian officials, we all mounted our horses and rode 
in through the town to the British Consulate. The pro- 
cession was a motley one. First came the Persian cavalry 
sowars, dressed as Cossacks, in long, red coats ; then all 
the mounted Persians, followed by Turkoman couriers, 
Indian cavalry and Indians generally, with some twenty 
of the Oovemor-General’s farauhea and Peruan infantry 
soldiers walking in Indian file on either side of us. The 
incongruous part of the whole thing to our eyes, though 
not to the Persians, was the raggedness of the Persian 
soldiers’ uniforms. These men were out at elbows, out 
in the seats of their trousers, out in their boots, out 
eveiywheie, not only those marching alongride of us, 
but the various city guards in the streets, who were all 
turned out for the oocarion. However, every Persian 
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goose is a swan in the eyes of a Persian, and a little 
raggedness in their soldiers was nothing to them, and by 
no means detracted from their appearance in their eyes. 
At the Consulate the Persian officials had their tea and 
pipes, and after their departure an English-speaking 
Persian muhandis or engineer, educated at Teheran, 
arrived with the usual trays of sweetmeats to inquire 
after my health on the part of the Governw-GleneraL 
During my absence the Muaiyid-ud-Dowlah had left, 
and the Asaf-ud-Dowlah now reigned in his stead. The 
latter received us in full uniform, with his stars and sash 
on, and the portrait of the Shah in brilliants round his 
neck, and returned my visit in due course. He was the 
chief of the Shahsun or Shahsawand tribe of Turks 
scattered about in the Teheran, Kazvin, and Zinjan dis- 
tricts. His father, the Shahab - ul - Mulk, had been 
Gevemor-Ceneral of Khurasan in 1873—74, but was 
recalled, and died soon after at Teheran. His eldest 
son succeeded him in the chiefthip, and was given the 
title of Shahab-ul-Mulk in his father’s place. He had 
been at times governor of Mazandaran, Elirman, and 
Arabistan, and was appointed Govemor-Gleneral of Khu- 
rasan in 1895, and also received the title of Asaf-ud- 
Dowlah. 

It was pleasant to meet my old colleague M. Vlassow 
agun, and it wm not long before I found myself seated 
at his hospitable table once more. 

The first official function after my arrival was the 
Osar's name-day, on the 18th December, the festival that 
corresponds in Russia to our Queen's birthday. So far 
as I can understand the actual birthday is never kept in 
Russia, but the saint’s day after whom the person is 
named, and the Russian Church permits no name to be 
given to any one ezoept that of a -saint. 

M. Vlassow held his official reception in the foienOon, 
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and recoived us in full uniform. Russian officers are 
generally well decorated, but Russian diplomatic and 
consular officers appear to be more than usually so. The 
diplomatic and consular services in Russia are not 
separate as in England, but are all one. In Russia, 
too, the diplomatic and consular appointments in the 
East are considered higher and more important than 
those in the' West. Special triuning is considered neces- 
sary for dealing wiih the Oriental, and an appointment 
in Europe is considered child’s play after one in Amit. 
This is just the opposite to what it is with us. 
A consul-gmieral in Russia ranks as a major-general, 
and wears the uniform, such as the white trousers, &o., 
pertaining to that grade. All precedence in Russia 
goes by military rank, and every civil official has relative 
rank and takes precedence accordingly. Apparently the 
nobility have no special precedence in Russia as with 
us in England. A man takes precedence according to 
the grade in which his official position puts him , and 
the systena more corresponds with our Indian table of 
precedence than with that in England. 

M. 'Vlassow’s morning reception was followed by the 
customary official diimer in the evening. The governor- 
general sat on M. Ylassow’s right and I sat on his 
left, with the Eaiguzar opposite. Then came the 
Wazir, the Persian artillery general, the telegraph Sartip, 
the members of the Russian Consulate and of the Im- 
perial Bank of Persia at Mashhad, my assistant, Moula 
Bakhsh, and the Russian telegraph clerk, who appeared 
in a gorgeous uniform for the occasion and was ap- 
parently an officer of rank, something like the Persian 
telegraphists. The Qovemor-Ceneral proposed the heallih 
of H.LM. the Czar, and M. Vlassow, in reply, proposed 
the health of HM. the Shah of Persia and of H.M. 
the Queen of England and Empress of India. The 
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consulate gardens were prettily illuminated, and we all 
had a pleasant evening. 

After this came Christmas, and this in Mashhad was 
doubly merry, as we had two Christmases and two Nev 
Year’s Days to celebrate, the Russian and the English 
respectively. It was on New Tear’s Eve at the Russian 
Consulate that I had my first introduction to what 
M. Vlassow called his tzonJea or jonJca, a speciality of his 
own in the way of liquor for festive occarions. The 
making of this was an anxious business, and commenced 
about half-an-hour before midnight. First of all, a large 
copper cooking-pot was brought in and put upon the 
stove. Into this was emptied a bottle of claret and a 
bottle of burgundy. When they were heated up a 
bottle of grave and another of sauterne were added 
Then on the top of the pot were laid three broad iron 
spits — in military circles these would have been officers’ 
swords. On these was placed the top end of a large loaf 
of sugar, a piece some four or five inches in height, and 
over this was poured, by spoonfuls at a time, a bottle of 
brandy and another of rum. The wine below was heating 
up all this time. The sugar was finally set on fire, and 
■kept on fire by constant additions of brandy and rum till 
it was nearly all melted and burnt away. The burning 
spirit dropped into the boiling wine below, which was 
kept constantly stirred with a big ladle, and eventually 
the whole mass took fire. Two pots of jam were then 
emptied into it to sweeten it still more, and at midnight 
M. Vlassow ladled out his mixture into glasses, and we all 
drank to a happjr new year. 

The new year was a cold one. The thermometer went 
down very nearly to zero, and we all settled down to a 
quiet winter life. I and my orderlies used generally to 
scour the country around every morning. Mashhad, 
although such an unpromiring-looking place for sport. 
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generally produced something for us to have a shot at. 
The sand-grouse went off to wanner regions in the south 
before the extreme cold commenced, and did not return 
till about the Persian new year, the 21st March, but a 
few partridge and tihu, or little hill partridges were 
generally to be found in the hills about, though how any 
partridges were left in the country at all was a mystery 
to me. In the winter the bazars of Mashhad were full 
of them, and apparently they were trapped and shot in 
hundreds when driven down from the hills by the snow. 
In the summer, too, they had uo rest. The Shikaris 
had a fatal way of potting them from behind a screen in 
the same way as they did in Sistan. The man starts out 
armed with his screen of dirty yellow cloth, say six feet 
by four, generally patched and streaked with other colours, 
and stretched on a couple of sticks like a kite. Unrolling 
this, he fixes it up by fitting the points of the sticks into 
each comer. Immediately over the crossed sticks in the 
centre is a round hole about the size of a cricket ball for 
the gun to go through. Above that again are two small 
holes for the man’s eyes. Holding the screen close in 
front of him and looking through the eyelet holes, the 
man stalks up to his birds. The latter, for some reason 
best known to themselves, are attracted by the screen 
and allow the man to circle round and approach them 
within a few yards. They generally collect together 
in a lump, and then the man shoots them through 
the gun-hqle. Duke told me the black partridge 
behaves differently from the red-legged partridge, as he 
once watched the whole performance from a steanler 
going up the Tigris. He saw a man creeping along 
behind a screen. Suddenly a black partridge ran up the 
bunk, stretched out his neck, and fluttering his wings 
along the ground, approached the screen by a succes^n 
of short rushes. When quite close a puff of smoke 
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appeared, and poor blaokie was seen rolling down the 
bank. What excites the curiosity or wrath of these birds 
1 cannot think, but apparently the ehakor, though not as 
much afTeoted by it as the black partridge, still falls a 
victim, and so does the tihu or aid ; and considering that 
guns of sorts can be bought in Mashhad for two or three 
tumans (eight to twelve shillings), and that the number 
of shooters is l^on, not to mention the hawks, the 
marvel is that any birds at all remain. 

The Kashaf Bud River, five miles to the north of 
Mashhad, was a sure find for an odd duck or a teal or 
two, while, as the weather got colder, large fiocks of the 
big European bustard appeared. They were very wild, 
being constantly shot at by native gunners, and it was 
impossible to get near them in the open plain, but my 
orderlies soon became comparative experts at driving 
them, and they were often able to send them over my 
head as I lay low in some hole in the ground. 

The first I shot scaled 17^ lbs., and the next 15 lbs., 
while the smallest specimen I saw weighed 11 lbs. They 
were capital eating. 

At the approach of spring, m the beginning of March 
1897, Mashhad was startled by the arrival of Russian 
oflScers, doctors, and Cossacks to patrol the Persian 
frontier, so they said, agunst the plague which had 
appeared at Bombay. There was no plague in either 
Baluchistan, Afghanistan, or Persia, but desjate that, 
some 150 Russian Cossacks were sent into Persia and 
posted as a military cordon all along the Persiajq^Aighan 
^ntier, from Zulfikar southwards to Hashtadan, with 
■doctors at Elarez and Turbat<i-Haidari, and all traffic was 
forbidden between Persia and A^haniatan or Baluchistan. 
Not only was no one permitted to cross from A%hani8tan 
into Persia, but no one in Persia was permitted to return 
to The toads were entirely blocked, and 

V 
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all trade between the two countries was brought to a 
standstill. This, of course, gave rise to much dissatis- 
faction in Mariihad, which had a large and old standing 
trade with Herat, and was dependent on the latter place 
to a large extent for various commodities, which rose 
greatly in price accordingly. 

.So strict was the regime that my post-bag from Quetta 
through Kandahar and Herat was stopped, and was only 
idlowed eventually to pass after the bag had been opened 
and every envelope snipped and fumigated, a ridiculous 
precaution, considering that it had been three weeks on 
the road from Quetta alone, whereas ten days was the limi t 
for all quarantine. The result of the blockade was that, 
under the plea of plague, British Indian trade with 
Mashhad was put a stop to entirely for the time, and 
the A fghan trade was diverted from Persia into Russia 
through Panjdeh. The merchants in Mashhad lost 
heavily, many became bankrupt, and the state of things 
was very vmsatisfaotory. 

The first Russian officer to arrive in Mashhad was 
Captain Benderoff, a Bulgarian who was said to have been 
concerned in the abduction of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, and had been given a commission in the Russian 
army. He took charge of the Persian-Afghan frontier, and 
remained in charge all through the year. The Russian 
Cossacks under his orders practically took possession of 
eastern Khurasan. They were subsequently relieved by 
men of the Persian Cossack Brigade from Teheran, but 
l^ese -mte also under a Russian officer, and to all intents 
and purposes were Russian troops. In fact the Cossack 
Brigade at Teheran may be said to answer very much to 
our Haidarabad contingent in India. 

The squadron of the Persian Cossack Brigade that I 
saw at Mashhad were wonderful in comparison with Persian 
troops. They were drilled, disciplined, clothed, paid and 
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looked after, and reflected credit on their Russian officers 
for having made so much out of such material. The 
men were mounted, though, on ponies that evidently 
would not stand the wear and tear of a campaign. In 
fact their march from Teheran to Mashhad alone had 
told heavily on them in this respect, and, though vtJu- 
able for the preservation of order in Teheran, the men 
did not look to me as if they would be of much use on 
hard service. 

On the 21st March came the Nouroz, or tho Persian. 
New Year, the great Persian festival, and the only 
national festival the Persians have, one may say, that 
is unconnected with religion or mourning of some sort 
or another. All servants and dependents come up on 
that day to make their salaams, and every man expects 
his present. It is the Persian Christmas, in fact, and 
the festivities connected therewith are supposed to last 
into April. 

On the thirteenth day after the Nouroz the whole of 
Mashhad migrates in a body outside the town — that is 
to say, the whole of mankind. Women, for some reason 
or another, are rigidly excluded from this day’s outing. 
When I passed the Surdb gate, going out for my ride in 
the early morning I found a special guard posted there. 
I asked them the reason for it, and they told me that 
th^ were there to prevent any women leaving the town. 
This-order, I was told, was issued at the instance of the 
priests, who, when powerful enough to get their wishes 
enforced, always prevent the women going out to parti- 
cipate in the festivities of this particular day. As a rule 
the women get out despite the priests, but this year the 
latter were too much for tiiem, and they were all riiut in, 
and were limited in their revela to the gardens inside the 
walls of the town. It is a fixed custom in Persia that 
everybody must leave their own house and go out on 
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this day, otherwise ill-luok and misfortune will overtake 
them. 

On my return from my ride I found men and boys 
flocking out in hundreds, and carts and waggons were 
busy plying outside, taking .people up to Koh-i-Sangi, 
which seemed to be a favourite place of resort. My 
orderlies celebrated the day by tent-pegging and lime- 
cutting, which attracted large crowds, so much so that I 
feared some accident would occur. However, fortunately 
we escaped any contretemps of that sort, and we were able 
to continue the practice regularly every week all through 
the summer. The Turkomans used to join in with a 
will, and their efforts always caused much amusement. 
Nothing that we could do would induce them to sit 
down in their saddles and ride at their peg. A Turko- 
man galloping is all legs and boots, which go flying about 
in every direction. They are by no means good swords- 
men either, though always keen. 

Spring at Mashhad is a charming time, and the whole 
coimtry seems to blossom out. Birds of all sorts appear 
to breed. The blue jay or Indian roller — the Kulagh-i- 
Sabz or green crow, as it is called by the Persians — comes 
in himdreds and takes possession of almost every nullah 
bank, closely followed by that gay bird, the European 
bee-eater, which similarly lays its eggs in a hole in some 
bank. Almost every Kanidi well has its pair of pied 
wagtails, the sky is full of swallows and swifts, and 
the Persian nightingale sings and breeds in the gardens. 
At one time I had two nightingales’ nests and six or 
seven nests of a little tree-warbler in my garden, all 
within a few yards of the firont-door steps. Soon after 
the middle of April the quail appear, and the cook birds 
are netted in large numbers, by means of calls, in the 
young wheat-crops, and sold in the basar at the rate 
of six for a kran. They breed around the town, and 
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towards the end of July, after the com is out, young 
quails aro to be found in the grain-fields, and are ex- 
cellent eating. Another bird that breeds in Khurasan in 
large numbers is the rose-coloured starling, the S&r, as 
the Persians call it. The Koh-i-Sangi to the south-west 
of the town is a favourite resort of these birds; large 
fiooks gather there, and breed amongst the tumbled mass 
of rocks and boulders that forms the western end of the 
hill. In June, when the young birds are fledged, men 
and boys go out from the town with baskets and catch 
them in numbers. It is a curious sight hunting about 
the rooks for the nests. The old birds sit around, jab- 
bering away as hard as they can, almost every one of 
them with either a grasshopper or a white mulberry in 
its mouth for the benefit of the young birds that, alas for 
them, are being ruthlessly carried off. 

The 24th of May found us busy again with our 
Queen’s birthday festivities, the same as those described 
before in 1894. I held my reception in the morning. 
'I’iie first to appear were the Shaukat-ud-Dowlidi, the 
'rimuri chief, and the chief of the post-office, both in 
full uniform, one resplendent with the star and sash 
df Amir-i-Tuman, and the other with that of a Mir Panj. 
Next came the artillery general, with the Motamim-i- 
Lashkar, a sort of paymaster-general, decorated with the 
portrait of the Shah round his neck. After him came 
the Kaiguzar, the telegraph-general, the passport officer, 
the colonel of the Firozkoh Battalion, the protector of 
the health, and vuibus others. After them came all the 
Britishiindian subjeotSi .and finally M. Ylassow and all 
the members of the Bussian Consulate. We sat down 
a party of fourteen to dinnw in the evenii^, and twelve 
the evening after. 

On the 26th' May we all rode QUt- to Zabhariah,:n 
little village at the foot of the KohfitSaiigi hills, to a 
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picnic in celebration of M. YlassoVs birthday, the last 
that ire were to celebrate together, as shortly after this 
M. Vlassow was summoned to St Petersburg to take 
up his appointment as Russian Minister to Abyssinia. 
On the morning of the 12th June we saw him and 
Madame Vlassow off on their way to Doshakh, the nearest 
and most convenient railway station for Mashhad for 
those who are not compelled to drive. 

This year Mashhad had agidn to experience a change 
of Persian governors, and the Asaf-ud-Dowlah had to 
give place to H.R.H. the Bukn-ud-Dowlah, the youngest 
brother of Nasir-ud-Din Shah. The change was a very 
sudden one, and typical of Persian ways. A telegram 
was received one day to say that the Asaf-ud-Dowlah 
had been recalled and the Rukn-ud-Dowlah appointed 
in his place, and from that moment the Asaf-ud-Dowlah 
and all his officials were out of power. The Beglar Begi, 
the police magistrate of the town, when appealed to in 
some case, sud he was out of office and could do nothing, 
and the highest in the place were at once nobodies. A 
nominal deputy-governor was appointed, but nothing 
could be done by anybody; and as to the Asaf-ud- 
Dowlah, his sole anxiety seemed to be to pack up and 
get away as quickly as possible. It was not till nearly a 
month afterwards that the Ain-ul-Mulk, the eldest son of 
the Rukn-ud-Dowlah, arrived at Mashhad to take over 
charge on the part of his fother, and the latter himself 
did not arrive till the autumn. 

I duly paid my visit to the Ain-ul-Mulk. His High- 
ness received us in a tent in the citadel garden, and 
returned my visit the next day. His father, as the 
brother of the late and unde of the reigning Shah, did 
not return visits, but the nephews and cousins of the 
Shah had no such privilege,, mid his Highness returned 
the visits of M. Vlassow and mysdf without the slightest 
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demur. His rank, however, was the cause of much 
etiquette amongst the Persians, and at my garden party 
reception on the 22nd July 1897, the day of her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress’s Jubilee, none of the Persian officials 
could come in till after his Highness had left, as none 
of them could nt in his presence. Official receptions are 
rather hot affairs in the East in the height of summer, and 
from the middle of June to the middle of August the heat 
in the town of Mashhad was often great ; still, the British 
Consulate being situated at the highest point of it, close 
to the citadel, and with open ground and gardens all 
round it, escaped the closeness that enveloped the rest 
of the town. I was often advised to go out into camp 
in the hills at this time, but I found it more comfortable 
on the whole to remain at home. The rays of the sun 
are so hot in the extraordinary clear climate of Persia, 
and they beat down so unmercifully on an unprotected 
tent; whereas with a double-storeyed house the lower 
storey is always comparatively cool, and the thermometer 
in my hall, with doors and windows open, rarely rose 
above 75* or 77* Fahrenheit. Only once do I remember 
it going up to 80*, and that was in a hot week just at 
the end of July. 

Mashhad in this respect was a great contrast to Trans- 
oaspia. While we were well and cool we heard that 
last year's fever had broken out again in Merv. The 
Russian infantry had been sent sway to Erasnovodsk 
on the Caspian Sea, and the Cossacks to Yulatan, and 
the whole place was more or less deserted. Doctors 
were sent up to try and combat the outbreak, but 
with all their efforts it was said there had been a total 
loss of some 24,000 lives since the fever first appeared. 
No wonder that the Russians in Transcaspis should 
look with longing eyes on the healthy temperate up- 
lands of Khurasan, when thmr life in the sandy plains 
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below is snob a burden to them. Paxgdeh boils,. Mezr 
fever, and Ashkabad heat are all hard to bear. The 
houses, too, at Ashkabad and elsewhere are all built more 
or less on the ordinary Russian pattern, without upper 
storeys or verandas, and with small rooms and little 
windows. They are well calculated to keep out cold, but 
not to keep out heat, and consequently the residents suffer 
more than they otherwise would in the hot weather. 

On 9th July 1897 M. Ponafidine, the new Russian 
Consul-General, arrived with his wife and family. He 
was met and escorted in by the same Persian iaUAcil 
that I was received with on arrival, and had the same 
round of ceremonial visits to go through. M. Ponafidine 
was already known by name in India, having been a 
member of the Pamir Boundary Commission, and before 
that Russian Consul at Bi^hdad. Speaking English well, 
our circle at Mashhad was thus pleasantly maintained. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF MASHHAD. 

It was not till I had been for some time a resident at 
Mashhad that I began to get hold of its history, and to 
realise what it was that gave the place such a hold upon 
the Persian mind. At first I could get little information, 
but eventually Moula Bakhsh obtained a copy of the 
Sani-ud'Dowlah’s works on the subject, and these were 
of great assistance to us. I have already more tVia-n 
once mentioned the Sani-ud-Dowlah’s name, and I may 
now explain who he was. His real name was Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, the son of Haji Ali Khan, Itimad-us- 
Sultanah, one of Nasir-ud-Din Shah's ministers, who died 
about 1872. He was French interpreter to Nasir-ud-Din 
Shah, and was afterwards promoted to be press minister 
and granted the title of Sani-ud-Dowlah. He accom- 
panied the Shah on his journey to Khurasan at the end 
of A.H. 1300 (A.D. 1882), when he collected historical and 
geographical information about the different places in the 
districts he passed through, and embodied it in a book 
called the " MaUa’-ush-Shams,” literally the horizon of 
the sun, or, in other words, Khurasan. The book was 
published in tiiree volumes in the years 1301-2 and 
1303 A.H. Volume i contains an account of the Shah’s 
journey from Teheran to Mashhad vid Firozkoh, Damghfin, 
Bostam, Nardin, Jiyarm, Bignurd, Kuchah, RadHtaw^ and 
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TdA Volume iL is devoted to Mashhad, and contains a 
historical and geographical account of the town, a descrip- 
tion of its buildings, and a history of its notable men. 
Voliune iiL contains an account of the Shah’s return 
journey from Mashhad to Teheran vid Nidiapur, Sabzawar, 
Mazindn, Shahrud, Damgh&n, and Semnin. The Sani- 
ud-Dowlah was subsequently ^ven his father's title of 
Itimad-us-Sultanah, and died in Teheran in 1895. He 
compiled altogether some two dozen books, almost all 
of them on geographical, historical, and other such sub- 
jects connected with Persia, but they are little known, 
and have never been translated. I have therefore quoted 
from him largely. 

The town of Mashhad is generally supposed to have 
been populated by the gradual absorption of the people 
of Tds. This town is sfdd to have been built by Tl!is, the 
son of Nouzar, the son of Jamshid, Peshdadi, who gave it 
his own name. It is generally supposed to have been 
gradually deserted, but how far this is the case it is 
difficult to ascertain, as it appears that the town gave its 
luune to the district, and that it is in that sense that it 
was mentioned by the Arab geographers. In Ouseley’s 
translation of Ibn Haukal, amongst the places depend- 
ing on and bounding Nishapt!ir, Tds is mentioned as “ to 
the north of Hishapour, where is the Meshid of Ali-ben- 
Mousa-al-Redha, on whom be the blessing of God. There 
also is the burial-place of Haroun.” To this Ouseley 
adds a footnote that “ the Khalif Haroun Arrashid died 
in the year of the Hegira 193 (a.d. 808.X” This is the 
only mention that I can find of Ttls in Ouseley’s Ibn 
Haukal, and in that the word Tds apparently refers to the 
district, Mashhad being some uzteen miles to the south- 
east of the ruins now known as Ttis. The Sani-ud- 
Dowlah, howevor, gives the following quotations, which 
he says are also from Ibn Haukal, viz. : — 
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“ Taking TAs as a dependency of Nishabttr, its towns aie Bad- 
khan and Tabiran, Basdghur and NughAn. Ihe tomb of Haarat 
AH, son of Musa Baza, is in Nughin ; so is the tomb of Hanin-ur- 
Bashid. The dome of Hazrat Baza is at a distance of a quarter of 
a farsakh from the town, in the village of Sanahad.” 

In another place he adds: — 

“ Both tombs are situated in a fine building in a village called 
Sanahad, and round thia village is a strong wall; and a large 
number of people believe in this Mashhad (place of martyrdom).’' 

The exact date when Ibn Haukal wrote is unknown, 
but Ouseley places him in the beginning or middle of 
the tenth century, between the years 902 and 968 a.d. 
Tiis, however, was a flourishing dty when the poet Firddsi 
died there in 1021. It is related that before his death 
the poet vowed to devote the reward due to him by 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, for the writing of the Shah- 
nama, to the bringing of water to Tds for the benefit of the 
city. He died before the reward came, but his daughter 
eventually received it, and she dutifully expended the 
money in carrying out her father's intentions. The water 
she brought was that from the spring now known as 
Chashma Gilas, which issues at the foot of the hills 
on the eastern side of the valley some fourteen or fifteen 
miles above Tda The original name of this spring 
is said to have been Gulasb, and it was here diat 
Yazdijazd was kicked by a horse. Gulasb has now 
become corrupted into Gilaa The water was taken by 
a canal from the spring to Tds. After the ruin of Tds 
it was brought on to Mashhad by Amir Ali Sher, Warn 
of Sultan Hussain Baikara (d. 1506), in a canal which is 
said to be twelve farsakhs or forty-eight miles in length. 
This is the canal that now enters Mashhad at the Bala 
Khiaban gate, and flows right through the town to the 
shrine and out again at the Pain Khiaban gate. 

The Sani-ud-Dowlah quotes various histories mentunir 
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ing Tds and the battles that have been fought there from 
the early Muhammadan times up to the year 1381, when 
Amir Timur arrived at Tds and took possession of 
Khurasan. He then relates that in 1389 Hiyi Beg Jani 
Kurbani, one of Timur’s nobles, rebelled at Tils, strength- 
ened the town, and struck coin in his own name. 
Timur, when he heard of this, sent his youngest son, 
Mirdnshah, against Tds, the siege of which lasted several 
months. At last Haji Beg fled the town, which was 
taken by Miranshah, and pillaged by his troops. It is 
said that 10,000 people were massacred, the place was 
converted into a desert, and no trace of the town was 
left At the present moment Tds consists of nothing but 
the ruins of a large domed building, surrounded by the 
remains of the walls of the town, which enclose a space 
of about a mile square. These walls are of mud, and are 
said to have beeen 17 feet thick at the base, and to 
have contained 106 bastions and nine gates. All the 
ground formerly coveted by the town is now under 
cultivation, and nothing is to be seen in it but bits of 
broken brick. The ruins of the citadel lie to the north 
of the walls, and mark the site of a fort some 230 yards 
square, which was formerly surrounded by a moat. All 
buildings have entirely disappeared except the one 
structure in the centre. What this was it is impossible 
now to say. The building measures 14 yards each 
side, and is square up to a certun height. The dome 
in olden days was double, but the outer dome has 
been destroyed, and only the inner one now remains. 

The extracts quoted from Ibn Haukal are the first 
mention we have of Mashhad. At the time Ibn Haukal 
wrote, Mashhad consisted of nothing, but the village of 
Sanabad, not a sign of which now remains but the name, 
which still dings to the Kandt or underground ohannel 
that supped it with water, and which now supplies the 
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Surdb or north-weBtem quarter of Mashhad. The town 
of Nugin has also disappeared. Nothing remains of that 
either but the name which it has given to the quarter 
and the gate on the north-eastern face of the present 
Mashhad. 

The construction of the fortifications of Mai^had and 
of the dome of the shrine are attributed to Suri, governor 
of Nishapur in 1037 A.D., during the reign of Sultan 
Mas’fid Ghaznavi (1030—43); but later on, during the 
reign of Sultan Malik Shah Saljuki (1073—92), a dis- 
turbance is said to have taken place, when Mashhad was 
looted. After this, in 1121, a wall was built roimd the 
town, and this saved it for a time. In 1153 the whole 
of the Tiis district was ravaged by the Turkoman tribe 
called Ghaz, with the exception of Mashhad and a few 
other walled villages. In 1161, however, the Ghaz 
returned and took and plundered Mashhad, but spared 
the shrine. In 1207 the whole of Khurasan passed into 
the hands of the Khwarazm Shah Sultan Muhammad 
(1200-20). In 1296, when Ghazan (1294-1303), the 
great-grandson of Halaku Khan, ascended the throne, a 
number of Tartar princes rose agunst him ; and one of 
them, Daoud, son of Borah, came with a large force from 
Mawar4run-Nahr to Khurasan and plundered most of the 
towns, Mashhad included. Mashhad is mentioned by 
Yakut, and also by Batuta, who travelled in Khurasan in 
1334, and describes how he went from Jam to Tds and 
Tds to Mashhad-i-Raza, "a large town and full of 
people.” In 1418 Sultan Shah Rukh (1408—46) made 
a pilgrimage to Mashhad and presented the shrine with 
a golden oandelalnrum washing 500 oz., and in the same 
year the mosque that his wife Gauhar Shdd had com- 
menced to build was completed. Shah Rukh is also said 
to have built a palaoe to the east of the town to live in 
when visiting the place, hut of this no traoe now remains. 
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In 1507, during the reign of Shaibani Khan, Mashhad 
was taken and a large 'number of the inhabitants killed 
by the Usbegs; and again in 1525, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Shah Tahmasp (1523-76), Ubaid 
Khan Usbeg took Mashhad after a siege. Tahmasp 
retook it in 1528, but the city walls not having been 
finished he lost it again, and did not finally secure it till 
1530. XTbaid Khan again besieged it in 1535, but the 
walls and bastions being then very strong, he failed to 
take it, and had to retire to Herat. It is recordeil that 
the commander in Mashhad, Siifidn Khalifa, was absent 
at the time of this siege, but that his wife conducted the 
defence, going round the walls on foot day and night, till 
Ubaid Khan was compelled to retire. Finally, in 1544 
Mashhad was taken by Muhammad Sultan Usbeg, who 
made a general massacre of the town. 

It was again besieged in 1579 and 1581 by Ali Kuli 
Khan, the guardian of the minor Shah Abbas. During 
these rieges, Murtaza Kuli Khan, Pamak-Turkoman, who 
had been appointed governor by Shah Ismail II. in 
1577, tried to raise money in the town, but failed. He 
then took the golden candlesticks from the shrine, 
melted them down, and coined money with which to pay 
the troops; but all to no avail, and in 1585 Mashhad 
became the headquarters of the young Shah Abbas, prior 
to his assumption of the reins of government at Kazvin. 

In 1589 Mashhad was taken by Abdul Momin Khan, 
governor of Balkh, after a siege of four months. A 
general massacre ensued, and it is said that even the 
priests and Saiyids were not spared. They took refuge 
in the shrine, but were seized and murdered. The shrine 
was plundered, and it is recorded that the g^ld, silver, 
and jewelled candlesticks and lamps, of which fhere were 
great numbers, also carpets, utensils, and china, and the 
libraiy, which had a collection of old books from all 
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covintries of Islam, all fell into the hands of ignorant and 
savage Usbegs. The massacre and plunder lasted for 
three days, and only a few people escaped. On leaving, 
Abdul Momin took with him the gold pillar that had 
been put up by Shah Tahmasp over the dome of the 
shrine ; and amongst other valuables carried off by him 
was a diamond, said to have been the size of a fowl’s egg, 
which had been presented to the shrine by Kutb Shah 
of the Deccan (1512). 

In 1598 Mashhad was reoccupied by Shah Abbas, on 
the flight of the Usb^s. He repaired the shrine, and 
then returned to Irak. The same ye.ar some Usbeg 
princes arrived at Isfahan with presents for Shah 
Abbas, amongst whom was one Yar Muhammad Mirza, 
who presented a largo diamond. It was discovered that 
this was the same diamond that had belonged to the 
shrine, and had fallen into the hands of Abdul Momin 
Khan. By the advice of the priests Shah Abbas' sold 
this diamond in Turkey, and remitted the proceeds to 
Mashhad to be expended in the purchase of land for the 
shrine. In 1601 Shah Abbas made another pilgrimi^e 
to Mashhad, walking the whole way on foot from Isfahan, 
and it is said that he then extended the courtyard and 
made other improvements in the shrine, besides putting 
up a pair of jewelled doors and having the dome gilt. 
He also constructed the Khiaban, or main street. In 
1652 Shah Abbas II. is said to have faced the shrine 
with glazed tiles, and in 1695 Mashhad was visited by 
Akbar, who presented the shrine with a gold candlestick 
weighing 30 oz. and also a chandelier, and at the same 
time gave three hundred English pounds to the shrine 
officials, though where this Ei^lish gold came firam is not 
stated. 

In 1722 Malik Mahmdd Sistani occupied Mashhad, 
and in 1726 Shah Tahmasp II. mandied against him 
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with Fateh Ali Khan Kajor and besieged the town. It 
was during this siege that Nadir Kuli fi^ Afshar first 
came to notice. The siege is said toi have lasted two 
months, when the gate of Mir Ali Ambia, a gate that no 
longer exists, was opened by treachery, Nadir was let in, 
and both the town and citadel fell into the hands of Shah 
Tahmasp II. Malik Mahmfid Sistani was put to death. 

In 1729 Mashhad was again besieged by an Abdali 
Afghan force from Herat, and Nadir’s brother, Ibrahim 
Khan, who was defending the place, was defeated, and 
had to shut himself up in the town till Nadir himself 
came to the rescue, and drove the Abdalis away after a 
thirty-one days’ siege. 

In 1747 Nadir was assassinated, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Ali Kuli, who took the name of 'Adil Shah, 
possessed himself of all Nadir’s jewels and treasure at 
Kalat-i-Nadiri, and murdered all his descendants except 
the one boy, Shah Rukh, aged fourteen, whom he im- 
prisoned. Ali Kuli was, however, deposed and blinded 
the following year, and when Shah Ruhk was put on the 
throne he killed both Ali Kuli and his brother, Ibrahim 
Khan. A year after, though, in 1749, Shah Ruhk was 
taken and blinded by Mirza Saiyid Muhammad, the 
Mutawalli or guardian of the shrine, who assumed the 
title of Shah Suliman. He is said to have removed the 
jewelled riulings, that Nadir Shah had made for his own 
tomb, from Nadir’s mausoleum to the- shrine. I may here 
mention that all trace of this mausoleum has disappeared. 
It is related that the bones of Nadir Shah were removed 
to Teheran and buried under the entrance to the palace 
with those of Karim Khan Zend by the Shah, Ag^ Mu- 
hammad IHian (1794-97), and apparently the mausoleum 
must have been destroyed at the some time. Makbora-i- 
Nadir still gives its name to one of the quarters of the 
town, but that is the only trace of it that remains. 
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Shah Suliman in his turn was blinded and deposed, 
and Shah Ruhk again came to power, but the remainder 
of that prince’s reign seems to have been principally 
taken up in the quarrels between his two sons, NasruUa 
Mirza and Nadir Mirza, who alternately got the upper- 
hand. Both in turn plundered the shrine. Nasrulla 
seized all the gold and silver articles he could find, and 
turned them into money. Nadir took the gold plates 
off the dome and the jewelled crown that was fixed on 
the top of it, and also the jewelled doors, and finally is 
said to have burnt a carpet worked with gold valued at 
7000 tumans for the sake of the metal, which only realised 
700 tumans. 

Mashhad was taken by Ahmad Shah Abdali of Herat, 
but he left Shah Ruhk in possession, which he nominally 
retained till he was finally deposed by Agha Muhammad 
Shah in 1796, soon after which he died. Nadir Mirza, 
who was in command at the time, fled to Herat. He is 
said to have returned the following year, after Agha 
Muhammad Khan's death, and was subsequently appointed 
governor. In 1302, however, Mashhad was besi^ed by 
the Kajar troops. Nadir Mirza again plundered the 
shrine and melted up the candlesticks and lamps, but 
despite all his efforts the Kajar troops effected an 
entrance, and Nadir Mirza was sent a prisoner to Teheran, 
where he was put to death by Fateh Ali Shah. 

In 1818 there was a rebellion on the part of Uie 
Khurasan nobles. Various chiefs are mentioned, viz. 
T«hA.lr Khan, Karai ; Raza Kuli Khan, Zafaranlu Kurd, 
of Kuchan ; Najaf Kuli Khan, Shadillu Kurd, of Bignurd ; 
Beglar Khan, Chapishlu, of Daragez; and Sfidat Kuli 
Khan, Baghairlu, of Jahan AxghUn. In 1814 Ismail 
Khan, Sirdar of Damghan, was sent agaiuEt them, and 
pitched his camp at Khwigah Rabi, where the ehieib 
attacked him, but were driven off, and Ishak Khan and 

X 
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his son were afterwards killed. In 1818 Fateh Ali Shah 
came to Mashhad and built the new court of the shrine 
known as the Sahn-i-Nou. In 1825 Khurasan was raided 
right up to the gates of Mashhad by Ali Kuli Khan, son 
of Muhammad Rahim Khan, the ruler of Khwarazm, and 
again in 1828, while the interrening years seem to have 
been mainly occupied in internal squabbles between the 
various chiefs. Finally, at the end of 1828 Abbas Mirza 
invaded Khurasan with a large Persian force, restored 
order at Mashhad, and then marched against Raza Kuli 
KhaTi of Kuohan, and subsequently against the Salar 
Turkomans of Sarakhs. He died in 1833, and was buried 
in the shrine. 

At the end of 1837 the si^ of Herat took place 
under Muhammad Shah in person. The Sani-ud- 
Dowlah discreetly avoids all mention of the fact that 
Muhammad Shah failed to take Herat. Any failure 
or reverse on the part of the Persians is always thus 
glossed over by him throughout, as by other Persian 
historians. 

In 1839 took place the rising in Mashhad against 
the Jews. Owing, it is said, to an insult offered by the 
Jews to the Mussulman religion, the people of the town 
attacked the Jews’ quarter and killed 200 of them. 
The rest accepted the Muhammadan religion, and were 
not further molested. These Jews are now known by 
the name of Jadid («.«. new, or converts). They are 
Mussulmans only in name, and still have their own 
Jewish quarter, and follow their own religion in secret. 
They number about 200 families. 

In 1845, for the first time, it is said, the appointment 
of Mutawalli, or guardian of thie duine, was conferred on 
the governor in addition to his own duties, and AUahyar 
Khan, Asaf-ud-Dowlah, held both posts for the space of 
a year. The custom of combining the two charges seems 
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to have become general dnce then, and the present 
Asaf-ud-Dowlah when governor-general was also the 
Mutawalli Bashi of the shrine, as hb predecessor was 
before him. 

In 1847 came the rebellion of Hasan Khan Sdlar, the 
son of Allahyar Khan, Kajar, Asaf-ud-Dowlah, the mater- 
nal uncle of Muhammad Shah. The Hashmat-ud-Dowlah, 
who was sent against the Saldr, seems to have occupied 
Mashhad, but to have been driven out again by a rising 
of the townspeople, who killed 700 of the Persian troops 
and beat back the remainder into the citadel, where they 
were besieged by the S&14r and a number of Turkomans. 
Great scarcity is said to have ensued, the price of bread 
going up to two tumans per man weight of 6^ lbs. 
What the value of a tuman was fifty years a^ I can- 
not say. Twenty years ago, when the kran was a 
firano, the tuman was valued at ^ht shillings and 
fourpence; in 1885 it was worth about six shillings 
and eightpence, but by 1898 its value had gone down 
to four shillings. 

The Sdlir’s rebellion has been oftened mentioned, but 
the Persian accounts of it that I have come across are 
so mixed that it is difficult to form a connected narrative. 
The “ Mirat-ul-Buldan ” * gpves one of the best accounts, 
but even that seems a confused jumble of names. One 
thing seems certain, though, and that is that at the 
time of Nasir-ud-Din Shah’s succession, Khurasan was 
entirely out of hand and was practically independent. 
In 1848 Htgi Nur Muhammad Elhan, Sirdar, and Suliman 
Khan, Afishar, were appointed to restore order in Khura- 
san, but the Sdl4r refused to listen to the advice of his 
onde^ Nur Muhammad, and next year Sultan Murad 
Mirza, the Hia4m-us-Sultanah, was despatdied from 
Teheran with a Persian army to subdue the country. It 

lyoLU.^7. 
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is difficult to follow the moves of the various ohieffi, but 
it would appear that on the arrival of the Hisam-us- 
Sultanah’s troops at Sabzawar, they could do nothing 
agamst the town, and were thinking of retirii^ to 
Shahrud from want of provisions, when Sam Khan, the 
chief of Kuchan, withdrew from the Sdldr’s party, and 
joined the His4m-us-Sultanah’s camp with 600 sowars 
and various other tribal chiefs. He induced the Persian 
troops to proceed to Kuchan instead of to Shahrud by 
the promise of supplies, and marching through Sar-i- 
Valayat they took Saftabad, and made the Bughairis 
submit to terms. The His4m-us-Sultanah afterwards 
moved to Isfarain and thence to JagataL The Sdldr 
here attempted to aid Allahyar Khan, Juwaini, but was 
defeated and had to retreat, and the Hisim-us-Sultanah 
took both Jagatai and Ak Kala. He then went on to 
Sabzawar, pitching his camp at Khusrogird. The S41dr 
had left his brother, Mirza Muhammad Khan, and his 
son, Amir Aslan Khan, to guard the fort at Sabzawar, 
and fighting went on for some days between their sowars 
and the His4m-us-Sultanah’s troops. At lest Mir Yahiya 
Khan, Tabrizi, arrived from Teheran with a reinforcement 
of 2000 sowars, three guns, and treasure and decoraUons 
for Sam Khan, llkhani, and the other chiefr who had 
rendered service to the royal cause. The Hisdm-us- 
Sultanah was thus enabled to invest the town. Mustaffik 
Kuli Khan, Turbati, who was in command of the citadel, 
Bunmidered it, and Sabzawar was then taken. The 
Salir’s son, Amir Aslan Khan, managed to break out 
and escape. The Hisim-us-Sultanah then advanced to 
Nishapur, where the governor handed over the town. 

Finally the people in Madrhad, owing to the scareity, 
turned against the Sdldr, and the town was taken. The 
S4l4r was driven to take refuge in the duine, from whidh 
he had already appropriated the candlestioks and broken 
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up the golden railings and silver doors to coin money. 
He was seized, and subsequently executed by order of 
the Shah, as well as his brother, Muhammad Ali Khan, 
and his son, Amir Aslan Khan, all of whom are buried in 
the garden at Khwajah Rabi, where their tombstones lie 
in a very neglected state. 

In 1853 Fariddn Mirza, an uncle of the Shah, was 
appointed governor-general of Khurasan. He repaired 
the shrine, the Musjid, and the colleges, but died in 1 855, 
when Sultan Murad Mirza, Hisam - us - Sultanah, was 
appoint^ to succeed him, and in 1856 the attack on 
Herat took place. In 1858, on the recall of the Hisdm- 
us-Sultanah, Hamza Mirza, Hashmat-ud-Dowlah, was 
appointed to succeed him, and he it was who built the 
fort at Sarakhs. In 1859, by order of the §hah, the 
Mutawalli of the shrine put up the golden door and 
established a guest-house in the shrine for pilgrims 
and poor. 

In 1866 the Shah appointed his son, Jaldl-ud- 
Dowlah, a minor, to the government of Khurasan, and 
started himself on a pilgrimage to Mashhad later on 
in the same year. On arrival at Mashhad he went 
straight to the shrine, to which ho presented the Jika 
or jewelled aigrette in his hat, and then took up his 
residence in the citadel, with his camp outside. In 1868 
cholera appeared at Mashhad, and the Jalal-ud-Dowlah 
died of it and was buried in the shrine. 

In 1871 came the famine which devastated the whole 
of Khurasan. In 1876 Mashhad was connected with 
Teheran by telegraph. In 1881 a niiraole is said to 
have been wrought in the shrine, when a woman who 
hod been paralysed for fifteen years saw the Imam in 
a dream. He told her to get up ; die woke, and, it is said, 
found herself cured. In 1883 the Shah paid a second visit 
to Mashhad, and in the same year Suliman Khan, Sahib 
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IkhtiTar, the Fenian oommisaioner araived at Mashhad 
to demarcate the Russian and Persian frontier. At the 
end of 1884 the British commissioner, Qeneral Sir Peter 
Lumsden, arriyed at Mashhad for the demarcation of the 
frontier between Afghanistan and Russian territory, and 
in 1889 came the establishment of the British and 
Russian oonsulates*general, followed in 1891 by that of 
a branch of the Imperial Bank of Persia. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THB TOWN AND SHBINB OF MASHHAD. 

The town of Mashhad averages about a mile and a half 
in length by a mile in breadth, and is surrounded by a 
mud wall and dry ditoh. This wall is said to have been 
built by Shah Tahmasp (1623—76) and to have 141 
bastions. It is kept in suffident repair to prevent people 
getting in and out, and stands about 20 or 25 feet high, 
looking quite formidable from the outside. The ditoh, 
though, is now getting gradually filled up. The reudence 
of the governor is in the citadel at the south-west oomer 
of the town. Originally, so far as I can gather, the 
Chahar Bagh, a quarter of the town to the west of the 
shrine, seems to lutve been the residence of the ruler, but 
the present buildings in the citadel were commenced by 
Abbas Mirza, the son of Fateh Ali Shah, who died at 
Mashhad .in 1833, and were completed by. Muhammad 
Nasir Khan, Eqjar, in 1876. All the-southem end of the 
citadel, though, is still a waste. 

The principal feature of the town is the KhUbfin or 
main street that runs in a Straight line right through it 
from N.W. to SJS., with a width c£ some 26 yards and a 
length, aooording. to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, taking the 
Pernan sar at 41^ -inohea, of 2234 yards, tern the BaU 
KhMhdn gate to the shrine on the west, and of 973 yards, 
from the Piin KhUbdn gate to the shrine, on. the east. 
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Aooording to the plan of the shrine, the distance from 
portico to portico is 110 zars, which makes a total length 
of 3333 yards, or not far short of two miles. This street, 
though, is not ayailable for trafBc from end to end. The 
portion that runs through the precincts of the shrine 
is carefully barred off, and no animal or vehicle of any 
description, and no man unless a Mussulman, can pass 
through, but must find his way round through the 
narrow lanes on either side. 

Almost all the business of the town is centred in this 
main street. The road up to the bank and telegraph 
office, owing to the caravanserais there in which most of 
the oart-drivers from Ashkabad put up, and the main 
streets leading to the Surdb, Idgah, and Nughto gates, 
show a little sign of life, but otherwise the remaining 
streets are nothing but dirty, narrow, winding lanes 
running between high mud walls enclosing the houses on 
either side, with a low, narrow doorway here and there 
marking the descent into the house below. Almost all 
the houses in Mashhad seem to be' considerably below the 
level of the streets, owing to the fact apparently that 
everything is built of mud, and the people, not having 
been able to dig up the streets to get earth for their 
houses, have gradually cut away the ground on eiither 
side of them to build their walls with. 

The town is divided into rix large mahalUu or quarters and 
ten small, each under a Kadkhuda or head-man. Except 
the shrine, which stands out prominently, the g^t dome 
and lofty minarets of which can be seen from afar, there 
are no buildings of any particular size or note in the town, 
and nothing is to be seen above the level of the ordinary 
run of mud houses but a couple of domes, one known 
as the Gumbaz-i-Sabz, a half-ruined mausoleum full of 
Darweshes near the citadel, said to be about 200 years 
old, and another at the other ade of the town known as 
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the Buka or mausoleum of Fir-i-Falandoz, built during 
the reign of Shah Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda, and 
which bears a date corresponding to A.D. 1577. The 
Musalla, about half a mile to the east of the town outside 
the Pdin EMabdn gate, conrists of nothing but a ruined 
portico. It ha§ an inscription, so the Sani-ud-Dowlah 
says, giving a date in Abjad corresponding to aj>. 1676. 
The face and interior of this building, which is of 
burnt brick, was at one time entirely covered with fine 
tiles, or rather, I should say, with glazed mosaic tile- 
work, something similar to what was on the Musalla at 
Herat. A good deal of this has fallen away, and the 
upper part of the building is full of swifts* and other birds’ 
nests, while the ground floor is inhabited by a colony 
of ragged Sistanis who are the most vociferous beggars. 

Of the various Musjids and Madrasas or colleges 
in the town the Sani-ud-DoWlah mentions that an 
inscription on the Muqid-i-Shah gives the date 1451. 
This building, also known as the Musjid-i-Uzbakia, was 
erected by Amir Malik Shah during the time of the 
Usbeg occupation, and is used as a Sunni mosque. It is 
said, though, that the Kibla is not right, i«. that the recess 
marking the direction of Mecca is not correctly placed. 
The Musjid near the Pdin Khidbdn gate, built by Shah 
Abbas^ bears date 1641. The Musjid-i-Imam Baza in the 
Katlgah cemetery was built by Shah Abbas in 1602, and 
the Madrasa-i-Fdzil was built in the same reign. The 
Madrasa-i-Muhammad B41dr, in the B4U Khiabdn, and 
also the Madrasa-i-Bahz&dia, were built in the reign of 
Shah Sulim&n (1668-94). The Madrasapi-Dodar was 
originally built in the reign of Shah Rukh (1408-46), 
but was repaired in 1677. In the Musjid belonging to 
it there is an in8oripti<Hi bearing date 1439. The 
Madrasafi-Abbae Kuli Khan was built in 1666, and the 
Madraaapi'Pariiad in 1680. None are tirerefoie of any 
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veiy great age. Mashhad is said to have been much 
improved during the reign of the Safavian dynasty 
(1499-1736) and the above dates would seem to bear 
this out. It is also recorded that during the same 
period the shrine was so decorated that it became hill of 
gold and silver candlesticks and other things of that sort, 
and when one reads of the number of times that these 
articles were plundered and melted down, one wonders 
where they all could have come from. 

According to Malcolm, Mashhad in Nadir's time 
(1736—47) had 60,000 inhabited houses, whereas at 
his grandson Shah Rukh's death in 1796 it had not 
more than 3000, and was then at its lowest ebb. The 
population at the present day is supposed to be about 
60,000, including men, women, and children. The niuu- 
ber of inhabited houses is estimated at 20,000, but this 
is merely a g^ess, and I don't think there are anything 
like that number. There has never been any attempt 'at 
a census. 

At the head of the town is the Beglar Begi, or the 
police mi^strate, as we may call him. He is supposed 
to have a force of rizty policemen under him ; at least 
that is the establishment which I believe is provided for, 
but the governor takes the pay of half of these for him- 
self, and the Beglar has to do the best he can with 
the remainder. 

The town is guarded by Persian amiazes, or soldiers, 
one whole battalion being distributed about the town in 
small guards of about a dozen men each. These men 
never drill or do any military duly whatever so far as 
I have seen, and are mostly armed with old muzzle- 
loading muskets, which probably they have never fired 
in their lives, for which th^ lutve no cartridges, and 
which look as if they would not go off Imder any cir- 
cumstances. A Persian soldier's pay is only a quarter 
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of a kron, or, roughly speaking, a penny a day, with a 
ration of bread, but even this small pay they rarely get. 
I remember hearing a great noise one day, and on 
inquiry found that it was caused by the men of the 
battalion on duty in the town having risen in a body to 
complain to the governor-general that they had received 
no pay for three months. They next, as usual, besieged 
the telegraph office. Finally an inquiry was held, and a 
decision purely Persian was arrived at. It was decided 
that the Sartip, or colonel in command, was to refund 
one-third of the pay due. The remaining officers of the 
battalion were to pay up another third, and the men 
were to relinquish their claims to the remaining third. 
Apparently, so far as the men were concerned, it was 
acknowledged by all that they could not reasonably 
expect to get more than two-thirds of their pay. As to 
the officers, they at once, in their turn, besieged the tele- 
graph office, and wired off a petition to the Shah to say 
that they had had no share in it at all. A day or two 
after the Sartip made a clean bolt of it, and that was the 
end of the matter. 

As to the men, they are invariably in rags; they are 
supposed to get two suits of blue cotton clothes a year, 
but 1 doubt if they get them; and as to greatcoats, even 
in the depth of winter only one greatcoat is allowed to 
each guard-house, and the sentries hava to wear it in 
turn. What comes of the money drawn for the remainder 
is pure speculation. These so-called soldiers are supposed 
to keep order in the town, in so far that it is their duty 
to stop aU people passing at night after the bugles have 
soimded four hours after sunset. They do not interfere 
in any other way that I know of. 

The prindpal disturbers of the peace of the town are 
the Tulal^, or religious students. These men live in the 
various Madrasas, or colleges, and are supported out of 
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college funds, or else they attach themselves to different 
priests. They are a most unruly and troublesome lot. 
Students, though, is not the real name for these men, as 
many of them have no studies, and in fact some of them 
can neither read nor^write. Any one, in fact, who puts 
on a white turban can call himself a Talib, and may 
spend his whole life as such. If he cannot get into one 
of the colleges he joins the staff of some priest on the 
chance of getting fed, and helps to magnify the import- 
ance of the priest to whom he has attached himself. 
Every Mujtahid, or chief priest, is a civil judge, and if 
the Glovemment is weak enough to permit it the priest’s 
adherents can get a great deal of power into their hands, 
and the priest and his adherents naturally work together 
for their mutual benefit. In Mashhad, when any of the 
chief priests quarrel amongst themselves, as is often the 
case, about some endowment property or anything of that 
sort that they may be in charge of, the sides of each are 
taken up by their respective adherents, who collect round 
themselves all the mob and ruffians of the place, and the 
first thing one hears is that the shops are shut, and all 
business is at a standstill. Neither side, as a rule, has 
the pluck to proceed to blows, and nobody has the cour- 
age to interfere, from the governor downwards, but the 
whole town remains in a state of subdued disturbance 
till the matter at issue is settled, the shopkeepers not 
daring to open their shops for fear of being looted, and 
everybody grumbling, and yet not a soul daring to raise 
his hand against such a state of tyranny. The power of 
the priesthood in Mashhad is something extraordinary, 
and would be permitted nowhere except under Perrian 
rule. 

I remember one noted priest who caused great rows 
and disturbances in Mashhad for long. At last, when 
things had come to such a pass that all business was at a 
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standstill, the shops having been shut for the best part of 
a week, the governor plucked up courage to send his men 
with ladders to scale the walls of the priest’s house at 
night, and to arrest him and send him off out of the 
town. That, though, was a mere flash in the pan. The 
students at once raised an a^tation for the priest’s 
return, the town was for some days practically in their 
possession, with all the mob at their back, the gover- 
nor's heart failed him, and the priest was brought back 
in triumph. 

The priests are sole judges in all oases involving points 
of religious law or settled by the administration of oaths. 
There is a Diwan Khana, or court-house, presided over 
by a judicial officer, who exercises civil powers for the 
settlement of litigation, but no Persian court .can ad- 
minister an oath, and consequently the priests are practi- 
cally almost the sole civil judges in the land, and so long 
as they are allowed to assume executive authority as well, 
so long must power remain in their hands. It is im- 
possible for the Persian (jovomment to do away altogether 
with the right of the priests to settle civil cases, but had 
the Grovemment the power to prevent them firom taking 
the executive into their own hands, and to establish 
properly constituted courts for the execution of decrees, 
the difficulty might then be solved. At present the 
Persian Govenunent have not the power to do this, and 
as it is, not only are the priests practically the sole 
administrators of all civil law, but in addition to this 
they are the only real protectors the people have against 
the rapacity of their governors. 

The population of Mashhad is naturally largely made 
up of the priests’ classes. Everywhere one sees eith^ 
the white-turbaned MuUd and Tilib, or the green-turbaned 
Saiyid or desomdant of AM and the Prophet’s daughter 
Fatiina. Of these latter the Basavis, or descendants of 
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Iman Baza, enjoy special privil^ies, and comparatiyely 
few of them apparently work for their living. 

As to the population generally, Mashhad has no pecu- 
liar race or tribe or people of its own. It is a mixture 
of all races, and the majority of them subsist almost 
entirely on the 30,000 pilgrims who are said to visit the 
jdirine every year. The endowments of the shrine, in- 
tended for the benefit of these pilgrims and of the poor, 
are mostly eaten up by hordes of hungry attendants, and 
a system of fraud and peculation seems to permeate 
through aU classes in the place. 

As to trade, there is little or none. The new Russian 
customs dues have almost entirely robbed Mashhad of- 
its former importance as a distributing centre for tea, 
indigo, and other Indian goods for the Central Asian 
market, and the Mashhad traders are most of them 
bankrupt IdtUe business is now done beyond the mere 
local wants of the town and. district, and the local traders 
have by no means a h^h character for commercial in- 
tegrity. The system of hast, or sanctuary, in the shrine 
for every kind of fraud is of itself an incentive to dis- 
honesty, and is fully taken advantage of by all. A man 
once safe in the hast can afford to wait till he can make 
his own terms with his creditors. No one can touch him 
there. The Shah himself cannot take a man out of the 
shrine once he has sought refuge there. He u under the 
protection of the priests, and is safe from molestation. I 
will say, though, that this does not necessarily follow in 
the case of red-handed criminals. I have known a case 
in which a murderer who took refuge in the shrine was 
tried there by religious law and a^udged a murderer and 
unfit to remain in the sacred precincts, and was accord- 
ingly turned out. He was immediately arrested at the 
gate by the governor, and sentenced by him to death. I 
remember that coming in from my ride that morning I 
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was inadTertently present at his execution. As I passed 
the citadel I saw a number of the governor’s farcaSus 
escorting a prisoner in front of me. These faradus are 
always to be recognised by the sticks they carry, ready 
to bastinado any person they may be ordered to. The 
prisoner was taken out by them into the artillery square 
or parade ground, just between the British Consulate and 
the citadel, and there the executioner divested him of 
his chains and then cut his throat from ear to ear, in the 
midst of a crowd of onlookers. The whole thing was 
done so quickly that it was over before I knew what had 
happened. The man hardly moved, and death appeared 
to be prsLOtically instantaneous. 

Throat-cutting is the usual method of execution in 
Persia. Had the murdered man’s relatives been willing 
to accept blood-money, the murderer might have been 
bought off by his Mends, but in this case the relatives 
demanded his blood and they got it. One case I remem- 
ber in Mashhad, in which a bribe on the part of the 
murdered man’s relatives to the executioner secured an 
extra sensational execution. I shall not easily forget the 
fright of a Hindu servant of mine from India when he 
described to me the sight he had witnessed. The 
criminal was tied by the heels to a tree head downwards, 
with his legs stretched wide apart, and then hacked in 
two down the middle by a sword. The poor wret<di con- 
tinued to yell, he said, till the sword reached a vital part ; 
and my servant evidently wished himself safe back in 
India again, away from such a terrible country. Another 
man was beheaded, while a noted thief had his career as 
a robber jmt an end to by having the teirdon of his leg 
out across just above the heel Another of the same 
light-fingwed fraternity was similarly punished by having 
his fingers taken out at the joints. A holy man, an 
Akhund or rdigious teadier, who was tried and convicted 
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by the religious court of having caused the death of a 
little girl, had a string put through his nose, and was led 
through the town like a camel by the governor’s order, 
and his nose was subsequently out o& The men with 
the maimed feet and hands duly turned up for treatment 
at the British Consulate dispensary. It was curious that 
all cases of mutilation of this sort invariably came to our 
dispensary to be treated. I never heard of any one 
going to the Persian hospital in the shrine under such 
ciroumstanoes, though that was the place that ought to 
have been open to alL 

Large numbers of people, not only from the town 
but from the districts around, and even from Herat, 
used to flock into the charitable dispensary, main- 
tained at the British Consulate by the Qovemment 
of India, something like 6000 men, women, and chil- 
dren being treated there during the course of the year 
by the British Residency surgeon and his Indian hospital 
asmstant. In the absence of the Residenoy surgeon the 
hosptal assistant used to take charge, and the continued 
popularity of the Mashhad dispensary is an example of 
what excellent work is done by our Indian hosintal 
assistants. Trained in the Indian medical schools, they 
are often men of ability and experience, who deserve 
much higher pay than they get, and I have thought that 
it must be hard for them, after spending sevMal years in 
acquiring their professional knowledge, and with the con- 
tinued anxiety of recurring examinations for each step 
in promotion, to see men often younger and less trained 
than themselves getting better pay without any further 
examinations, as clerks in some Government office. Per- 
sonally I should like to see the pay of office derks in 
India reduced, and that of mote active workers increased. 
I know of no country in the world so ruled derks as 
Lidia, and the contrast between England and Russia in 
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Asia in this respect is something marvellous. In Russian 
Central Asia there is no such thing as the native clerk, 
and the Russian clerks are few and far between — a 
district officer may perhaps have one. The huge office 
establishments of the Indian district officers are unknown 
in Russia, and one cannot help thinking what a blessing 
it would be for India if there was a little more personal 
rule there and a little less office routine ! 

To give an accoimt of the superstitions current in 
Mashhad would be endless. I never knew a place where 
more curious ideas prevised, especially amongst the 
women. One custom that I was often a witness of I 
may here refer to. Near the Surib gate stands an old 
and broken figure of a tiger, carved out of a block of 
stone. Riding past I often noticed a bevy of women 
around this tiger, and one woman in the centre seated 
astride of it. The tiger in question was said to have 
been carved by a stone-cutter some 150 years ago, and 
he left a will that it was to be erected over his grave 
as a tombstone. Presumably the stone-cutter is buried 
underneath. At any rate the record of his skill still 
remains by the roadside, and all women who want chil- 
dren for some reason or other make pilgrimages to this 
tiger, and apparently with the best results, to judge from 
the numbers who throng to it. The woman is seated on 
the stone tiger, and various inoantatums are gone through, 
such as the cutting of a String with forty knots, and other 
things, and the ceremcmy is over. I remember a similarly 
carved figure of a tiger in the Oaaaigah shrine at H»at, 
but I have no recollection of ever having heard of its being 
endowed with similar powers to this one at MsshbAd, 

As to dinrate, Mashhad, I diould say, is wonderfully 
favoured. The town stands at a height of about 3200 
feet above sea-level, in an open valley twelve to fifteen 
miles in. width, bounded' bn ’the nrar^-east and south- 
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west by parallel ranges of mountains, which culminate in 
heights of 9000 and 10,000 feet. The returns recorded 
since the establishment of the British Consulate in the 
town give the following averages of temperature, which 
may be taken as a general guide : — 



Degrees Fahrenheit in 

Month. 


the Shade. 



8 A.M. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

January 

26*78 

40-5 

22-81 

February 

32*72 

43*20 

26-92 


44*36 

59*13 

38*78 

April 

66*67 

69-3 

49-19 

May .... 


79*61 

56*64 

June 

76*64 

87-45 

63-90 

July .... 


89-4 

65-49 

August 

74*49 

85-56 

57-38 

September . 

66*27 

78*98 

54-25 

October 

51-26 

65-43 

44-13 

November 

41*64 

56-92 

36*41 

December 

1 

35-61 

48-10 

31-67 


Considering the extremely insanitary state of the town, 
Mashhad is wonderfully free from disease. 

Of the buildings in the neighbourhood of Mashhad, 
the principal and almost only one of any importance is 
Ehwajah Babi, the mausoleum of die saint of (hat name, 
a large domed building situated in a garden some two 
and a half miles to the north of the town. Khwiyah Babi 
himself is sud to have been a contemporary and associate 
of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet. He accompanied 
the army of Islam that was sent to subdue Khurasan, 
and died thera There are lots of stories about the 
Khw^jah's holiness and rilence. He is said to have been 
one of the right Zahids or hermits, and for twenty years 
never to have uttered one single word regarding the 
affairs of the world, According to one authority he died 
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in A.D. 682, and to another in 689. The Imam Raza is 
said to hare visited his tomb, and farther to have stated 
that .the one advantage he derived from coming to 
Khurasan was his pilgrimage to the tomb of Khwajah 
Babi. The present building was erect^ by Shah Abbas, 
according to the following inscription carved on a stone 
over the entrance gateway to the garden : — 

"The originator of this sublime edifice (firmly) founded as the 
sky, and the builder of this grand structure whose (pinnacles) 
touch the heavens, is his Majesty the King of the Kings of the 
World, the Sovereign of Mankind, the Protector of the Countries 
of God, the Defender of Men, the Shadow of God, the duet of the 
threshold of the Prophets, the dog of the porch of Ali, the pro- 
pagator of the true creed of riie Innocent Imams, the King, son 
of the King, the Emperor, son of the Emperor, Shah Abbas 
Husaini, Mnsawi, SafavL Completed in 1031 (ad. 1621)^ 
under the care and supervision of the most mean and humble 
servant, Ulugh KasavL" 

Under this inscription a small stone of modem date 
has been let in, it is not mentioned by whom, containing 
the following: — 

" Let it be known to the frequenters, both high and low, of 
this paradise-like ground, that if any of them do the least injury 
or damage to this holy place, either to its building or to its trees, 
may the curse of God and the Prophet fall on him, and may he 
be counted as one of the murderers of Iman Husain, and may he 
be deprived of his share of happiness both in this world and the 
next Dated 1267 H (ad. 1841).” 

The mausoleum is the usual octagonal stracture, sur- 
mounted by a lofty blue-tiled dome. Under the centre 
of the dome is a wooden cover supposed to enclose the 
tomb of the saint, but in reality, I was told, there is 
nothing under it but a slab, whitdi on bmng ronoved gives 
access to a vault below. This thqr say is never opened 
now, and as frr as T could gather the vault is supposed 
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to be haunted by the ghost of a Mulla or priest, who sits 
there reading the Koran. The building also oontains the 
tomb of Fateh Ali Elhan Kajar, the founder of the Kiyar 
dynasty, who was killed by Nadir Shah in 1730. The 
whole edifice is now much out of repair; all the tiles 
have gone off the upper portion of the dome, and the 
sides of the building have been much damaged. The 
▼arious arches and porticos on each side were originally 
lined with glazed tiles of beautiful colour and pattern, 
made, it is said, by men brought from Kum for the pur- 
pose; but these tiles have fallen out in many places, 
and no attempt has been made at repair. The revenues 
of the shrine are said to be considerable, but the money 
is not spent on the building by the Mujtahids in charge 
of the endowments. The place is now a favourite resort 
for picnic parties from the town. 

The main feature of Mashhad-i-Makadas, or Holy 
Mashhad, as it is called by the Persians, is its shrine, 
and no description of the place would be complete 
without an account of that. 

Imam Raza was the eighth of the twelve Imams or 
spiritual heads of Islam, and at the age of thirty suc- 
ceeded his father, Musa-el-Kazim, the seventh Imam, who 
was killed at Baghdad in aj>. 799. His mother’s name 
was Khezran, and he was bom at Medina in 770, five years 
after the death of his grandfather, Ja£ar-us-Sadik, the 
tixth Imam. According to the Sani-ud-Dowlah he re- 
mained at Medina till the year 815, when he was sent 
for by the Kalif Mamun, the son of Harun-ul-Rashid. 
It is sud that he was taken to Bussorah, and thence to 
Ahwaz, Isfahan, and vid Dasht-i-Ahuan and Eloh Mayamai 
to Nishapur, where he performed a miracle. Leaving 
tiiere he went to the village of Hamrar, where a spring 
appeared for his ablutions, which still exists. €k)ing on 
to the village of Sanabad, he passed by Koh-i-Songi and 
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blessed the hill, the result of that blessing being that the 
people then found the stone quarries which still exist 
there. The* Imam stopped at the house of one Hamidbin 
Kahtaba-i-Tu, who lived in Sanabad, and there entered 
the Kubba or dome in which lay the grave of Harun-ul- 
Rashid. There he drew a line on the wall of the build- 
ing and said, “This will be my mausoleum. I will be 
buried here.” From Sanabad he went to Tiis, and thence 
to Sarakhs and on to Merv, where he was received with 
great distinction by Mamun, who subsequently made him 
his heir -apparent in the Kalifat. According to the 
Sani-ud-Dowlah, Imam Baza refused to agree to this, 
and it was only when Mamun used threats that he con- 
sented to it. The people were then ordered by Mamun to 
change the colour of their clothes from black,, the colour 
of the descendants of Abbas, the head of the family of the 
Abbaside Kalifahs, to green, the colour of the descend- 
ants of Abu Talib, the father of Ali, and at a public 
Durbar held by Mamun, the latter’s son, Abbas, and all 
nobles, kazis, and troops made their submission to Ali 
Baza. Mamun then asked the Imam to give an address, 
but all he said wai^ “ Tou have the right to be guided 
spiritually by us, and if you acknowledge us as leaders 
as well, it will be our duty to expend our sfwitual guid- 
ance upon you.” By order of Mamun, a large nuuiber 
of dirhams and dinars were coined in the name of Imam 
Baza, and the Sani-ud-Dowlah describes how one of them 
same dirhams fell into his hands at the time he was 
comjnling his book, and gives a drawing of it. The ooin 
is shown as containing the names of Kalifah Abdullsh- 
ul-Mamun and of the Wali Ahd 6r heir-ajqMvent ' of 
Mushms, Ali, son .of 'Musa, with the word “Zawiii- 
yasatain" or double chief, is. bdth spiritual and tern-’ 
^iraL At the same time Mamun gave his daugl^er 
Uinnii Habib 'In nnuMage 'to- Imiain Baza, deaj^te- thb' 
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fact that the Imam was twenty-two years older than 
Mamun himself. 

Mamun drew up a long agreement regarding the 
appointment of Ali, son of Musa, as his heir-apparent, in 
his own handwriting, and the Imam endorsed a few lines 
on the back of it. In this agreement, which is in Arabic 
and is dated Ramazan 201 (a.d. 816), Mamim appoints 
Imam J[laza to succeed him with full powers, and Imam 
Baza in his endorsement i^prees to discharge his obliga- 
tions under the deed in case he should survive Mamun ; 
but he adds that “ the Jama-o-Jafr (a formula for fore- 
telling events by abjad reckoning) sa^ the opposite, and 
I do not know what will happen to me. In reality, the 
decree of God will come to pass.” 

When the news of this appointment reached Baghdad, 
the Abbasis protested strongly agunst the transfer of the 
Kalifat from the house of Abbas to the house of Ali, 
and serious disturbances arose which threatened the fall 
of Mamun’s empire. Mamun started towards Baghdad, 
and when he reached Sarakhs he killed Fazl-bin-Sahl 
(his minister, and the man who had advised Imam Baza’s 
appointment) in a bath there. On arrival at Sanabad in 
Tus, Imam Baza expired. The exact date of his death is 
given by Sir William Muir as August 818. The Sani- 
ud-Dowlah gives at length in Arabic the questions he 
addressed to certain vUmaa (priests) on the subject of the 
Imam’s death, and of their replies thereto. In these 
the priests agree that though there is no definite proof 
that Imam Baza was poisoned by Mamun, they strongly 
suspect he was. 

'The Imtun was buried in Harun-ul-Rashid’s mauso- 
leum, as foretold by him, and his graye now forms the 
great shrine at Mashhad. 

The shrine is described as a square building, surrounded 
on three sides soAns, or large, open, paved endosurea 
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or ooxirtA The one to the south pertains to the Musjid 
of Ghiuhar Shad, that on the north is called the Sahn-i- 
Kuhna, or the old court, and that on the east the Sahn-i- 
Nau, or new court. The Imam’s tomb under the gilt 
dome has three railings or gratings round it. The first, of 
steel, has no inscription or date at alL Between the first 
and second railing is perforated copper-work, covered with 
gilt, put up to protect the jewelled gate of the second 
railing. The second railing is also of steel, with four 
emeralds at the comers fixed in plates of gold. It has 
an inscription in two lines, in Nast&lik character, stating 
that it was put up in 1747. The third railing is also of 
steel, and has the 76th chapter of the Koran engraved on 
it in full in Suls characters, inlaid with gold. At the 
foot of the tomb is a projection, behind which is the 
jewelled gate put up by Fateh Ali Shah. The space 
between the railings and the covering of the tomb, 
averaging about a foot and a half in width, is paved with 
blocks of glasa The cover of the tomb is made of wood, 
inhdd with gold, and bears on it the name of Shah 
Abbas. Arotmd the gilt dome is an inscription which 
bears the date 1607. A second inscription records the 
fact that the dome was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
that Shah Suliman restored and ornamented it in the 
year 1675. An inscription on one of the minarets bears 
the date 1729. 

Taking the Persian zar at 41^ uufiies, the Sahn-i-^ 
Kuhnah is 98| yards in length and 69^ in breadth ; 
there is an inscription in it by Shah Abbas II. (d. 
1649). The Sahn-i-Nau was built, Fateh Ali Shah 
in 1818; itslength is 82^ yards, and breadth 66 yards; 
an inscription on the gate bears the date 1866. 

The Muigid-i-Gaohar Shad was built by Gauhar Shad 
Agha, riie wife of Shah Bukh, the son of Amir Timur 
(1408-46). An insoriptum in it bears the date 1666. 
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The Sahn of this Muqid is 60 yards in length and 55 yards 
in breadth. The mosque was repaired in the year 1642. 

There seem to be few tombs of any note in the shrine, 
and none of any great age. The Sani-ud-Dowlah men- 
tions that Shaikh Bahai or Baha-ul-Din*s tomb stands in 
the south-west comer of the shrine, and that an inscrip- 
tion in golden letters on the building above it bears 
the date 1671, but most of the other inscriptions men- 
tioned by him are less than a hundred years old. Shah 
Tahmasp’s (1576) tomb has no inscription at all. 

The revenue of the shrine from land and houses in 
cash and grain now amounts to 100,000 tumans, or at 
the present rate of exchange to £20,000 a year ; but if 
the estates were properly administered and ho'nestly 
managed it would be much more. I am told that the 
shrine officials practically have a monopoly of the landed 
estates, and get these at a rent far below what they are 
worth. About 95 per cent, of the revenue is derived 
from this endowed property, left to the shrine by wealthy 
people, the remainder being made up of burial fees and 
other small items. The whole of this sum is expended 
every year ; nothing is saved or kept in reserve, and, in 
fact, there is sometimes a deficit. The whole manage- 
ment is in the hands of the Mutawalli Bdshi or guardian 
appointed by the Shah, and the two secretaries. The 
guardian is frequently changed. Very often the duties 
are combined with those of the governor - general ; at 
other times a separate guardian is appointed. There are 
some twenty Mqjtahids or chief priests at Mashhad, and 
about the same number of shrine officials. For the every- 
day service of the shrine there are five different sets of 
establishments, known as Kashiks, one of which is on 
duty each day by turn. Each establishment or relief 
consists of one Sarkashik, or head-man; one Eh4dim 
Bdshi, or head of shrine servants ; one Durbin Bishi, or 
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head of gate-keepers ; one Fardsh Bdshi, or head of atten- 
dants ; and a large number of Khddims, Durbdns, Far^shes, 
and guards, numbering perhaps 170 men. In addition 
to these there are the cooks and other servants per- 
manently employed, amounting to some thirty more. 
Most of the shrine officials have titles. The chief Farash 
Bdshi is the Hajib-ut-Taulia ; various Sarkashiks are 
known as the Imad-ut-Taulia, the Nizam-ut-Taulia, and 
the Itizad-ut-Taulia. The secretary is known as the 
Itamad-ut-Taulia, and the Tahvildar, or treasurer, as the 
Nasr-ut-Taulia, and so on. Other officials include the 
man in charge of repairs; the hereditary guardian of 
Gauhar Shad’s mosque; the Rais-i-Duftar, or head of 
the office; the Ndzir of the kitehen for pilgrims; and 
the Mudarris or librarian. 

The Sani-ud-Dowlah gives the following list of books 
in the library of the shrine : — 

1. Eoians and other documents in the handwriting of 


different Imams . 44 

2. Parts of Kotans in Kufi character .... 39 

3. Korans 830 

4. Manuscript Korans 426 

6. Printed „ 116 

6. Parts of Korans 86 

7. Commentaries (Tafsir^i-Khas) 91 

8. . „ (Tafsir-i’-A.ms) 116 

9. Books on pilgrimage and prayer . 168 

10. Original traditions (Akhb4r-i-Khas) .... 287 ' 

11. General „ (Akhh4r-i'-Ama) .... 17 

12. Original teligiona law (Fikh-i-Khasa) .... 297 

13. General „ „ (Fikh-i-Ama) .... 26 

14. Principles of law (UsM-i-Pilch) .... 74 

16. Science pf religious discourses (Hikmat-i-Kal4m) . 274 

16. Commentaries (Mani-i-Bi4n) 87 

17. Sdence of logic (Ilm-i-Mantik) . .67 

18. Dictionaries (Lugh4t) 43 

19. Medical books (lib) 77 

20. Books on morals (Kutnb-i-I^jal) .... 21 
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21. Science of reading the Koran (Ilm-i-Kaiaat) . 24 

22. Manners and morals (MA’^taf-ns-AlchlAk) ... 20 

23. Arabic grammars 88 

24. Mathenutics 62 

25. History and poetry 25 

26. Firmans . 11 

27. Title-deeds 12 

28. Endowment deeds 75 

29. Leases 21 

30. Sanads 16 

31. Copies 122 


2896 

Of the £20,000 annual revenue, the guardian first of 
all takes 10 per cent, as his fixed allowance; but this by 
no means represents the total value of the appointment, 
as he gets large presents in addition from the tenants of 
the endowed property, and from the various shrine offidals 
whose tenure and appointments may depend upon his 
good-will. 

The pay of the shrine ofiloials and establishment takes 
up another 45 or 50 per cent. Lighting takes 5 per 
cent., and repairs about the same. Charitable grants to 
priests and pilgrims come ta some 7 per cent. ; the food 
supplied to shrine officials and servants, to 8 per cent. ; 
to pilgrims, 7 per cent. ; and miscellaneous contingencies, 
6 per cent. The shrine hospital and dispensary, which 
ought to be the finest institution of its kind in the ootmtry, 
is only entered as costing about 2 per cent, of the reve- 
nues, and, as a matter of fact, does little or nothing in 
the way of medical relief. I am told that few of the 
pilgrims get the benefit of the food and medicines sup- 
posed to be given to them, and that, though a laige 
number of people feed on the shrine, there is little 
charity. 




THE PORTiCO AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE SHRENE OF IMAM 
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* CHAPTER XX. 

THE NISHAPUB HILLS. 

At the end of August 1894, when the weather began to 
cool, I commenced preparations for a tour through the 
central portions of EJiurasan, which I had not as yet 
been able to visit. We had the same hiring and selection 
of mules and the eng^agement of tent-pitchers and extra 
postal couriers as before. For the latter I had generally 
eng^ed Turkomans, but this time I took a few Mervis 
as well, and they proved themselves to be good men. 
The Mervis in Khurasan do not belong to any particular 
tribe, but are simply so called because they were natives 
of old Merv. A large number are said to be in Bokhara 
and a considerable number in Herat, where they are 
called Afshars. A number are also to be found in the 
Teheran, Shiraz, and Astarabad districts. Those in 
Khurasan number about a thousand families, and are 
settled in the Mashhad and Jam districts imder a head- 
man named Sharif Khan, said to be descended from 
Bairam Ali Khan of Merv, the man who presumably has 
given his name to the railway station of the present day. 
The Mervis were brought to Persia by Nadir Shah, and 
had a service of 200 sowars under the Persian Covem- 
ment, but the number htw been gradually reduced to 
sixty-five. The men I had with me lived .and dressed 
just like Turkomans, and could not have been tdd 
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from Turkomans by any one who did not know 
them. 

My first move was to Gulistan, ten miles out, with the 
view of e^xploring the range of mountains between Mash- 
had and Nishapur. 

The village was a curious high-walled structure, stand- 
ing on a mound overlooking the stream, the houses being 
built two and three storeys high, with the yrindows looking 
out of the high walls all round. In the cholera epidemic 
of 1892 Mr. Elias moved out of Mashhad only to fall into 
worse trouble here at this very place. The people of the 
village were dying of cholera, and it was found that they 
were washing the dead bodies in the stream above. Camp 
was moved at once, but, alas, it was too late. The men 
had already drunk the water, and the same evening one 
of the orderlies, a Dufiadar of the Guides Cavalry, and 
the office Duftry, a Ghurka, both took cholera and died. 
Persia is just the some as India so far as sanitary 
measures are concerned, and nowhere in the East can one 
find the least care or precaution in this respect. About 
a mile below the village a band or dam had been built 
across a narrow rooky gorge, in the middle of which there 
was a curious well built of blocks of cut stone to take off 
flood water through an arched channel at the bottom, with 
a circular flight of steps outside the well again to permit 
people to ascend and descend. The village contained some 
seventy houses, but there was hardly any cultivation ; no- 
thing but orchards, the people living principally by the sale 
of their fruit and wood. Below the village the bank of 
the stream was one mass of walled gardens or enclosures, 
and although lucerne was plentifril, flour, grain, and dry 
fodder were scarce, as in all the hill villages on the range. 

The height of Gulistan I made out by the aneroid to 
be about 4100 feet. From there we moved eight miles 
up the stream to Jdghark, a pleasant march under shade 
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almost the whole way. The mass of trees on either side 
of the road was unique in this country. The sides of 
the gorge were steep and were irrigated by numerous 
water-channels taken oft* from the stream, and the whole 
valley from side to side was one mass of foliage. The 
trees were of many kinds, apple, pear, plum, quince, 
peach, apricot, mulberry, walnut, poplar, plane, ash, 
willow, hawthorn, and various others. The stream itself, 
or rather what remained of it, was only six feet in width 
and three inches in depth. Jdghark contained some 260 
families, but the houses were so hid away in the trees 
that one saw nothing but those fronting the narrow road 
leading through the village. We ascended some 700 
feet from Gulistan, and the difficulty was to find a place 
sufficiently level to pitch a tent on. There was no open 
space of any sort, and the only plan was to hire an 
orchard, but very few of them were level enough to 
camp in, and such as there were, were mostly wet from 
constant irrigation. 

From Jaghark we followed up the course of the stream 
nine miles to Rubat-i-Pai Gudar, or the hostel at the foot 
of the pass,' the hostel, if one can use such a word, con- 
sisting of a low stone-vaulted structure used as a stable, 
with niches in the walls for men. The roof was the only 
level place we could find to pitch our tents upon, while 
our men accommodated themselves inside below us and 
the animals were tethered at the door. The road over, 
this pass is the direct route between Nishapur and 
Mashhad, and is largely used by pilgrims and caravans 
in the summer. In the winter from November to March 
it is closed by snow. We met a good number of pilgrims 
on their way from Eum, all mounted on mules and 
donkeys, the only ftTiiTnn.1« that could get through. The 
xo^ above Jdghark we found very rough and stony, and 
tiring for our animals. The first half ran through thiok 
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foliage; after that the gardens and orchards gradually 
gave place to willows and briars, and they too ceased 
about two miles below the Bubat. The hills around were 
bare and stony, the only things on them being little 
thorny plants. I came across a curious sort of tailless 
rat which I afterwards found to be fairly common 
all over the range, at a height of about 6000 feet. It 
lived in holes under rooks, where it acomnulated a 
good supply of bits of grass and plants, presumably 
for use during winter. The skins were subsequently 
identified as belonging to a spedes known as pUetu, or 
whistling hares. 

The height of the Bubat was marked as 6910 feet on 
the map. My aneroid made it about 200 feet higher. 
I rode up to the top of the pass, distant about three 
miles. The first portion of the ascent was gradual, but 
then came a very steep pull up the side of the hill, and 
after an hour^s climb we landed on a ridge near a hut 
used as a protection for travellers caught in a storm. 
Another twenty minutes brought us to the summit. 
There was a rise of 1500 feet to the hut and of 2300 
feet altogether to the summit, which, according to my 
aneroid, was about 9400 feet in height. The top of the 
range looked as if it could be ridden over anywhere, and 
in spring it was said to be covered with rich grass. 
According to our g^de, large numbers of nomads came 
up every year in May and June. Baluchis {torn the 
Nishapur side, and limuris from the Mashhad side, and 
their black tents and flocks were then to be seen in every 
ravine where water was to be found. The top of the 
pass was covered with numbers of little heaps of stones 
erected by pious jnlgtims, who here, on a clear day, 
get their first glimpse of Mashhad. About a farsakh 
to the north'west stood a peak called by our guide 
the Lakki Tarsa, apparently the one marked on the 
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map as 10,112 feet in height, and two farsakhs beyond 
that again, so the guide said, was a still higher peak 
named Lakki Shirbad — a ride along the top of the range 
to this latter peak would be lovely in spring. 

From the pass I returned to J^hark, and leaving 
the main camp there I made a trip to the south-east, 
to see what the mountiuns were like in that direction. 
We first crossed a ridge some two miles out to Dehbar, 
a village of ninety houses, at a height of some 5300 feet. 
The road was under shade the whole way up the 
banks of the Dehbar stream. Not a bit of ground 
could be found flat enough to camp upon at the 
village, and we eventually pitched our tents in an 
orchard some way below. A steep climb of some 
800 feet and a drop down again of another 400 
took us on to Zaghai, a village of about 100 houses, 
from which there was a dfirect road to Mashhad through 
the village of Alamdasht, the distance being only five 
or six farsakhs. In other valleys to the east lay the 
villages of Mughan, Ardama, and Balandar. I was 
anxious to visit Mughan, but I put it off on being told 
that the easiest way to get there was from Turuk. 
The consequence was, I never got there at all, as the 
snow fell before 1 returned. The Shah, in the diary of 
his visit to Khurasan in 1867, mentions a wonderful 
oave near there, in which the dripping water is forming 
pillars, and where there are artificially made rooms and' 
wells, and a pool without a bottom, and other wonder- 
ful things, but I lost my ohance and never saw them. 
Moula Bakhsh and I spent the day at Zaghai, resting 
in an orchard. The orderlies bought some fowls in the 
village and cooked them, and we all made our breakfast 
off them with great relish, and then returned to our 
tents at Dehbar, and back again to Jtfghark the next 
morning. From there we went across the hills to Kang, 
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a village some nine miles to the north-west, containing 
200 houses, and at a height of about 5350 feet. We 
camped in an apple orchard on a ridge between two 
streams, and the place was drier than any we had yet 
been to. Jdghark was terribly damp. Everythii^ was 
wet, and rheumatism was developed amongst us in 
consequence. 

The next morning we went five miles up the hills 
to visit the ruins of an old fort called Hisar, said by 
the villagers to have been built by Afrasiab. We found 
it consisted of a curious rooky hillock standing out on 
the watershed between the Kang and Zushk valleys, 
on which a narrow fort some 200 yards in length and 
50 in breadth at the broadest had been built. Nothing 
remained but the ruins of the walls, built of small stones, 
the slate of the hill. The mr' of the place was delicious, 
standing as it did at a height of some 7550 feet. From 
the fort a path ran straight on up to the summit of 
the range. The whole range appeared to be rideable 
everywhere in its higher parts, and the Shikaris with us 
sud there were springs of water on the top. The summit 
of the range looked a pleasant place for a camp, but 
there would be no shade for the hot weather, and aU 
supplies would have to be taken up from the villages 
below. 

From Kang we made a march of seven mil^s across 
to Abardeh, below which, at the foot of the hills, lay 
the large village of Shandez, containing some five hundred 
houses. Just above Abardeh were the walls of an old 
fort said to have been destroyed by the Shah’s troops at 
the time of the SdUr’s rebellion. All these hill villages 
sided with the Sihfr apparently, and after Mashhad was 
taken guns were brought up, the villages gave in, and 
were simply looted and left. 

From Abardeh we had a hot march of twelve miles 
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farther north to QnlmiJcdn, across open rooky country 
very different from the shady yallejrs we had been living 
in of late, and we found ourselves camped in the open 
and all but back on the plains again. 

From Gulmakdn I made an expedition thirteen miles 
up the valley to Chashma-i-Sabz, a small lake up in the 
mountains at a height of about 7700 feet. The march 
took us four and a half hours, and the baggage mules six 
hoiurs, and we ascended some 3100 feet. For the first 
hour we passed gardens and plantations, but after that 
there was nothing but a line of willows and wild brier 
along the banks of the stream. The lake itself we found 
to be only 800 or 400 yards in length, and 100 to 150 
in breadth, fringed with reeds and with lofty mountains 
overhanging it on west, south, and east. The guide told 
us that the lake was formerly much larger, and pointed 
to a ledge as a former shore. It was fed apparently by 
a number of springs, and contained a lot of small fish, 
upon which a couple of white-breasted fish eagles were 
busy feeding when we arrived. I watched them for some 
time, and they seemed to catch a good many. I caught 
one myself with a grasshopper for bait ; but though very 
dark-coloured, so far as I could judge it was of the same 
species as those found in all the inland rivers of the 
country. There were lots of partridges along the valley, 
and the orderly with the advance tents told me that he 
was confronted on arrival at the lake by a big wild boar. 
The villagers declared there were numbers of pig in the 
mountains, and that in winter they came down and did 
much damage. There were no habitations anywhere near 
the lake, and all our supplies had to be brought up firom 
Gulmakin. There were no trees Mther, or shade of any 
kind to camp under, but there was plenty ot good gras- 
ing for our *ninrmlw, and firewood was procurable fimm 
the willows down the stream and the thorn plants on the 
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hills around. 1 noticed the water-ousel flitting up and 
down the stream, and sounds, said to be of otters, came 
from the lahe at night. 

The next -morning, the 27th September 1897, 1 started 
early for the summit of the rwge, an ascent, I found, of 
some 3000 feet. I did not get to the top of the highest 
point, but the height of the path along the main ridge 
or watershed of the range where 1 struck it was about 
10,700 feet by my aneroid ; so that the highest peak is 
probably over 11,000 feet. I took my horse up without 
any difficulty, riding a great part of the way, and when 
the road was steep, dismounting and hanging on to its 
tail. Along the top even camels can travel, and they are 
brought up there by the nomads in the spring. One 
could evidently ride right along the top of the range 
from one end to the other without difficulty. On our 
way up the local Shikari spotted a herd of -wild sheep 
down in a ravuie below us. I was not to be tempted so 
far down again, but he went off and had a shot at them, 
though without success, further than that he drove them 
up the moimtain side right on to the top of my orderly 
Duffadar Saflulla, of the 19th Bengal Lancers, and Koki 
Sirdar, Turkoman, who had gone out for a shoot on their 
own account, and who both banged away freely, as I could 
see through my glasses, but unfortunately -without result. 

On the top we all met and halted for breakfast, 
and then riding west for an hour along the summit, we 
turned and descended a spur to our camp at the lake 
again. The Shikari, not to be beaten by the failure of 
his first attempt, went on and killed an oorial after all, 
and brought it into camp in triumph. It rained at 
times, and it was cold oh the top of the range, where 
ihe rain came down in the form of soft snow. Curiously 
enough, the whole of the top and sides of the rang^ was 
covered -with rat-holes. Rats seemed to swarm, to judge 
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by the number of holes, and also by the kestrels about, 
though they were difficult to see. Round the lake were 
oolonies of mice. 

Next day we were glad enough to get back to Gulmakan, 
as it clouded over and evidently came on to rain hard up 
above after we left. We saw a good many wild sheep 
on our way back, and I was lucky enough to kill one 
as he stood looking at us from the fancied security of a 
ridge high above us. I also bagged a large solitary snipe 
— a bird I had never seen before, and which I took for 
a woodcock when it was first fiushed. On the plains 
below Oulmak&n I found a lot of sand-grouse, many of 
them young birds, and I bagged a couple of dozen in a 
very short time, and also a hare. 

Our next move was across the valley of the FirLd 
stream to a little hamlet called Kalata-i-Dargah, on the 
side of the line of scarped hills that here projects bom 
the main range, and is known as Chil-i-Shah, from the 
point at the end of it overlooking Chinaran. The villagers 
only numbered ten or a dozen families, and they were in 
A terrible fright at the advent of a Faring!, having 
never seen one before and thinking that he must be 
going to take the country. There were lots of partridges 
and tihu about, and I had some good sport with them, 
and the next morning 1 started early up to the Chil-i- 
Shah after ibex, which were said to 1^ plentiful, but I 
saw only four small ones in some holes in the diffs. 
These dilb, curiously enough, were full of fosril shells. 
We then moved five miles up the valley to Firizi, a large 
village of some 800 houses, but almost entirely empty. 
All the villagers were away in their gardens up the various 
nullahs and ravines around, gathering their walnuts, which 
apparently fanned thrir principal stock of wetdth. 

Next ^y we had % lo9g and lurd day’s work dimbing 
up to the Binalfid peak, at the top of the range, and 
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back. Leaving Firm, which stands at a height of about 
5100 feet, we struck a valley full of walnut trees, called 
the Zau Mang, which we followed up to its head at a 
height of about 7000 feet. The upper part of the Zau 
was full of partridges. They were running about every- 
where, but the Shikari would not let me shoot them for 
fear of frightening the as the oorial or wild sheep is 
called. 

We had a long and steep climb on to the top of the 
peak known as Takht-i-Naldagh, at a height of about 
8800 feet. In returning we followed the crest of the 
range in a south-east direction, above a line of white 
limestone precipices, till we arrived close under the 
Binalud peak. We had to strike down a steep declivity, 
dragging our mules after us as best we could, and finally 
arrived back in camp at sunset, after a hard five and a 
half hours’ going each way. 

The air was delicious at the top of the range, which 
here, as before, I found to be lideable almost everywhere. 
We found a flock of wild sheep under the Binalud peak, 
and I caught a couple of the tailless rats or mouse hares 
I before mentioned, but I could not succeed in getting a 
mngle specimen of the other rats and mice that seemed 
to inhabit the higher parts of the range so thickly. 

About two-thirds of the way up, a little stunted juniper 
was to be' seen; but, with that exception, the hillsides 
were perfectly bare of wood. The summit was covered 
with round patches of that curious spiky plant so 
common in the hills of the country, looking like a round 
soft cushion in the distance, but which would be a 
terrible surprise to any one sitting do^ upon it. There 
was also another curious plant that grew on rooks like a 
huge limpet. This plant, also common in all these hills, 
is as hard as wood and sounds like wood on being struok, 
and has a light green surface which at times, on close 
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inspeotion, is found to be covered with minute flowers. 
When decayed and broken, one sees that it was a plant 
after all ; but when young and green, one would never 
think it was so. 

The name Binaliid appeared to be confined to the 
peak alone. It was nowhere applied to the range itself, 
and, in fact, the only name I ever did hear applied to the 
whole rang^ was Kuh-i-Nishapur. 

Next day we rode over to a small village called Faya, 
some six miles away in the hills to the east. We heard 
there was an inscription on a rook there, but it turned 
out to be nothing, the date 1211 (a.d. 1796) being alone 
le^ble. Coal was said to be found in the neighbourhood. 
There is no doubt that there is plenty of coal obtiunable 
in these hills, but the mines have never been worked. I 
tried to biun some of it myself at Mashhad, but the coal 
I got was only surfiaoe stuff and of little use. Wood fuel, 
however, is getting scarcer and scarcer at Mashhad every 
year, and these coal-mines will doubtless be opened up 
before long. Faya, like Firizi, seemed to live on its 
walnuts. All the ravines about were fiill of fine old 
walnut trees, and the people were all engaged in gather- 
ing the fruit. The Firizi people told m^ that they sold 
about a thousand tumans worth of walnuts a year. 
They disposed of them to Rusnan Armenians and others 
at Nufliapur, where the walnuts realised about twelve 
tumans (£2, 8s. Od.) a kharwar (649 lbs.), or three krans 
(14d.) per thousand* Some of their trees, diey sidd,' 
yielded a crop of 10,000 walnuts, which appeal an 
enormous number for one tree to bear, but they stuck to 
it that sudi was the case. They also told me that a 
couple of Russian Annenian loupeniutters had oome to 
Firim two-yiaars before and purchased some walnut' trees, 
and out out and oartied eiway the Ibupes in a.eaH .whi<di 
they ihanaged^to get up -to ' the villegu A -ivalaut 
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tree, I found, was only valued at about ten tumans, or a 
couple of pounds. 

While at Firizi 1 boiight a huge basket of honey from 
one of the villagers, a rare luxury in an arid country like 
Persia. I had got some before in the wooded country 
near Astarabad, but nowhere had I seen honey in 
Khurasan, and 1 was pleased to find that the villagers 
here knew something of bees and were able to hive them 
in baskets ; but^ so far as I could gather, they had no 
idea of preserving the bees during the winter, and when 
th^ took the honey they left the bees to die. 

Our next march was down the valley of the Firizi 
stream to the end of the Chil-i-Shah ridge, and then 
round that to Khurramabad, a little village of some 
thirty houses out in the plain at a height of about 3900 
feet. My object was to explore the hills stiU farther to 
the north, but our way was barred by the Chil-i-Shah 
ridge. There was no path over it practicable for 
baggage-miiles, and there was nothing for it but to leave 
the hills and go round. The great feature of the Nisha- 
pur rai^e is the comparative steepness of its dopes on 
the Nishapur ride, which go straight down to the level of 
the plain, whereas on the eastern ride there is a large 
elevated tract, from 4000 to 5000 feet in height and 
some ten miles in width, cut up by innumerable ravines 
and valleys between the higher range and the level of 
the Mashhad plain. It is in this tract that all the 
villages and orchards that we had been visiting were 
situated, and we now had to leave it and move out into 
the plain to get farther north. The reason that we 
selected Khurramabad for our campng-ground was that 
we heard there was an engraved stone in some ruins close 
by, and, not long after our arrival, Moula Bakbsh and I 
rode off to explore them. There was little to be seen, 
however, but some low mounds and ruined mud walla. 
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except one small enclosure which our g^de assured us 
with great earnestness had been discovered to be an 
Imamzadidi, or saint’s, tomb, by an old bUnd man in the 
village, who dreamt one night that it was so ; and when 
they dug out the place next day, sure enough they found 
the tomb. The ruins were known as Manijan, and the 
tradition was that this was the site of a large city built 
by Manija, the daughter of Afratdab, and called after her. 

After wandering some time about the place 1 was b^[in- 
ning to wonder where the engraved stone could be, when 
suddenly the guide stopped before a large flat piece of 
limestone, or some light-coloured rock, lying prone on the 
ground, about fourteen or fifteen feet in length, six to 
eight in breadth, and from one to two feet in thickness. 
On the southern edge of this stone was an inscription in 
a single line in large, roughly cut Arabic letters. The 
stone did not give one the idea of ever having been a 
slab cut for inscription. On the contrary it appeared to 
be a natural piece of rook left lying in the middle of the 
plain by some freak of nature. It rang when struck like 
so much metaL The only words that could be de- 
ciphered were the three in the centre of the line, viz. 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah. There was evidently a 
date in Arabic words following these, but it was illegible. 
On looking up the history of this Muhammad EQiwarazm 
Shah, I found that he fled to Khurasan in the year 617 
(aj>. 1220), and that Changiz Khan sent two generals 
with 30,000' cavalry in pursuit of him, one of whom 
came to Tds and Radkhan. It is possible, therefore; 
that this Sultan Muhammad Elhwarazm Shah saw this 
stone in his flight and had his name engraved upon it. 
The same Sultan Muhammad is also mentioned by Elias 
in his " Tarikh-i-Rashidi.” ^ There is another Khwarazm 
Shah mentioned as well, but his iiame was Sultan Atsaz 

* P^987-S8a 
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Khwarazm Shah, not Muhammad. He is said to have 
died at Khurramdara, of Kuchan, in the year 551 
(a.d. 1156). Whether there is any connection between 
Khurramdara and Khurramabad it is impossible to say. 
Atsaz was the son of Muhammad, the son of Anushtagin, 
who was bom in 490 (A.D. 1096), and possibly the inscrip- 
tion may have been Atsaz bin Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, and this stone was in reality his tombstone, though 
now so rough and chipped. If any one hereafter is able 
to decipher the date, the question will be settled. 

From Elhurramabad we marched seven miles along the 
plain at the foot of the hills, and then turned west for 
a mile or so up a gorge till we came to a large dam 
of stone and mortar built right across the valley, 260 
paces in length and 14 paces in breadth, with a height 
of about 40 feet, and a sluice underneath to let the water 
through. There were four circular masonry wells in the 
face of the land for carrying off flood-water through 
arched passages some 45 feet in length at the bottom. 
Water, we were told, though, was only held up by this dam 
for a short time in spring. The tradition was that it 
was built by Bu Sangar, the son of Shah Rukh, the son 
of Amir Timur, who, according to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, 
was appointed governor of Tds and Kuohan in 1414 a.d. 
The villagers declared that there was formerly an inscrip- 
tion on the land giving the name of Bai Sangar, and also 
indioatii^ that money was to be found under one of the 
buttresses for the repair of the land in case it should 
give way. This inscription was now lost, they said, but 
they gave me the lines of the rhyme in its original Persian, 
which, translated into English, ran as follows : — 

** Left, left, to the left of the left road. 

Seven jars of gold to the left hand ; 

Whenever the hand is rained, 

The coat of the hand under the left foundation.” 
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No one, though, had as yet succeeded in finding those 
seven jars. 

A couple of miles higher up, and after passing through 
a deep and narrow gorge, with solid walls of rock two and 
three hundred feet in* height on either side, we came on 
the village of Aklamad, surrounded by lofty and pre- 
cipitous hills on all sides. The village stands at a height 
of about 4450 feet, and there is a path over the hills at 
the back of it to Bar on the Nishapur side, but it runs 
up a sort of devil’s staircase, and nothing but the village 
donkeys can get over it. Aklamad is consequently almost 
unapproachable except through the gorge, and there are 
the remains of a wall built across that about half a mile 
below the village. The place is noted for its apples, and 
it was to Aklamad that I sent to get young grafted trees 
for the Consulate garden at Mashhad. I did not see any 
game about, but there were some small oorial in the cliffs 
around, and the place was said to have been known in 
former days as Bisha-i-Gurazan, or the Wild-Boar Jungle, 
from the number of pigs it contained. A mile or so below 
the village there is a curious cave in the rocks about 
thirty feet up on the ijght side of the gorge called Palang- 
darra, or the Panther’s Cave. The entrance is a small 
round hole just big enough for a man to creep in, and 
smooth all round. Inside is the cave some forty yards 
in length by ten in breadth, and five or six feet in height, 
containing a mass of some sort of rock-crystal quite 
different from the rocks around. 
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BADKHAN, BAM, AXD SAFIABAt). 

Aklamad was the last place I had to visit in the Nishapur 
range. I had now examined all the eastern face of it, 
and I determined to strike across the Mashhad Valley and 
have a look at Radkhan. We rode across the plain till 
we struck the high<-road from Mashhad to Kuchan, and 
then on to Mill, where we camped on the edge of the 
Chaman-i-Gobagh, which consbts of a long flat depression 
or marsh some two miles in width and eight in length, 
covered with small yellow grass in the autumn, but in 
the spring full of grass a foot or two in height, afibrding 
magniiicent pasturage. Gk)b^h, or the Ulang-i-Radkhan, 
as it is generally called, is the historical camping-ground 
of kings and armies. 

According to the Habib-us-Siysr, Sultan Sanjsr(1126— 
57) was here a great deaL Amir Timur came in 1882 
and 1407, Sultan Abu Said in 1467,. and many others. 
Shaibani Khan (1510), it was said, came here every 
qnring, returning to Merv in the summer. Gobagh is a 
village on the eastern side of the marsh opposite to MUi, 
and presumably it ought to be spelt Gh>kbagh, or the blue 
garden, and it has been suggested that it was the site of 
the blue palace built by Shaibani ELhan, and his favourite 
resort. 

Turning up north-westwards along the eastern side 
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of the marsh for some three miles, we came to the 
famous tower — the great landmark of the district — 
known as the Mil-l>Radkhan. This is a brick building 
some fifty paces in circumference and eighty feet in 
height. The widls are some seven or eight feet in 
thickness, octagonal inside* and circular outside. The 
plinth is about eight feet in height, and above that the 
face of the building consists of thirty-six semicircular 
pillars. At the top of these originally ran an inscription in 
Kufic characters inlaid with blue tiles, but this is utterly 
defaced now. Above this rises the conical top. The 
building is now hollow throughout, with two doors 
opposite each other at the bottom, but a circular stair- 
case originally ran up one side of it inside the wall, and 
there were evidently interior floors and an inner dome. 
An earthquake or something has cracked and split the 
tower on both sides, so that it is doubtful if it will stand 
another shock. Whether it was constructed as a mauso- 
leum, or what, it is impoanble to say. One tradition 
ascribes it to Sultan Saqjar. Another idea is that it 
was built by Alp Arslan (1063), who held a great 
assembly of all his nobles, governors, and chiefs at 
Badkhan to announce the appointment of his son, Malik 
Shah, as his heir-apparent. A third' report is that it is the 
mausoleum of Amir Arghun Agha, a Mongol noble, who 
was sent to Khurasan by Uktai Khan, the son of Changiz 
Khan, to repair the damage done by his father. Arghun 
Agha made Badkhan his headquarters, and died i^l274. 

The present town of Badkhan stands two xhiles to 
the north of the pillar, and is said to have been built 
by .Baza Kuli Mirza, son of Nadir Shah. IfT^^as sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, but this is novt all out of 
repair. The ruins of framer Badkhans lie to the soutii- 
east, nearer to the pillar, and their glory has quite 
departed. The p r e se nt town does iu>t contain more tiian 
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800 houses, despite the excellent situation and the 
amount of water it possesses. 

The chief of Radkhan, Muhammad Ibrahim Elhan, is 
the son of Muhammad Raza Khan, the last chief of the 
Kiwanlu Kurds. These Kiwanlus'were brought to Khura- 
san by Shah Abbas at the same time as the Zafaranlu, 
Shadillu, and other Kurds now on this frontier. At that 
time they are said to have mustered 12,000 families, but 
the number has gradually dwindled down. The author of 
the diary of the Shah’s journey to Khurasan in 1 867 gives 
their numbers then at 5000. Now probably 3000 is nearer 
the mark. Three sections of the tribe hold the Radkhan 
district down to Ohashma-i-Ghlas, and in the summer go 
up into the Hazar Musjid Mountains. Five other sections 
live in the hills on the Daragez border; others are 
scattered about Khurasan, some 300 or 400 families 
being in the Juwain district south of Isfarain. 

The Kuh-i-Imarat, as the hills on the Daragez border 
are called, is a well-known range, stud to possess numerous 
villages, streams, and pastures, and also to be famed for 
its herbs, and to be covered with juniper trees. Accord- 
ing to the chief, all the hills at the back of Radkhan were 
full of game. The number of partridg^es was something 
wonderful, he said. They shot and trapped sacks full of 
them in the winter when driven down by snow, and the 
birds sold then at ten for a kran, or a halfpeimy apiece ; 
the price while we were at Radkhan being four for a kran. 
There were also plenty of oorial, and the Hazar Musjid 
range at the bac^ of all was full of sport, despite that it 
was overrun with nomads in tlie spring. 

The Kiwanlus had no ruling chief, and Muhammad 
Ibrahim Khan was only their leading Elhan. His grand- 
fathers, he told me, had been hereditary ruling chiefs 
for generations, the same as the chiefs of Kuchan and 
Btgnurd, but the process that has been so surely and 
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Steadily going on all over Persia had gone on here, and 
the hereditary ohiefship had been abolished, and a local 
governor appointed in his stead. 

In reading up the history of Badkhan, I found that 
both in the Shah’s diary of 1867,^ and in the Sani-ud- 
Dowlah’s “ Matla’-ush-Shams,” ^ mention was made of the 
bones of a mammoth havmg been found at Badkhan, and 
of the teeth of the animal having been produced before the 
Shah, who handed them over to his French physician. 
Dr. Tholozan, in whose library at Teheran they were 
said to have been preserved. I inquired about this, and 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan sent a man to show me the 
place where the bones were found. The man took me 
down a walled lane by the side of a small nullah through 
the gardens at the south of the town, and described 
to us how some forty or forty-five years before, when 
a boy of ten or twelve years of age, he and two 
others were returning home from some village out in 
the valley when they saw a great bone sticking out 
from a hollow in the ground that had been washed 
out by a flood of water. They got spades and com- 
menced to dig, and about two feet underground found 
the head and bones of some huge animal. They carried 
the bones to Badkhan, where they soon broke up, and the 
pieces were dispersed and lost. Nothing was preserved 
but two teeth, one of which he declared weighed a man 
and a half, imd the other a man and a quarter, or 9| and 
8i lbs. respectively. The man described the skull, which 
he said was perfect when first taken out, and he declared, 
and stuck to it, that it had one horn which came out of 
the middle of the top of the head. He was positive 
of this, and he was corroborated in his statement by 
another old man. It would be satisfactory to know what 
animal these tee& bekmged to. 
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When returning Muhammad Ibrahim Khan’s visit, 
I foxmd him waiting for me at the outer door with a 
sheep, whose throat was cut in front of me as I arrived, 
and I thus stepped across its blood in orthodox fashion 
as I entered the gate., I was conducted to a tent in the 
garden, where we sat and chatted, Muhammad Ibrahim 
Khan told me that without doubt there was a vast swamp 
at Badkhan in olden days, covering the whole valley. He 
himself, he said, could remember the time when reeds and 
wild pigs abounded, though now there was nothing but a 
grassy plun. He had marvellous tales of enormous snakes, 
as thick as a tent-pole, which were still to be found in the 
swamp in the spring, but of this I had no ocular proof. 

From Radkhan we marched five miles out into the 
centre of the valley and camped at Saidabad, about 
a mile from which we crossed the Kashafrud, here a 
little stream with a muddy bed not more than six feet in 
width and six inches deep, fed by the springs in the 
marsh farther up to the north-west. The ground we 
crossed was mostly soft, salt earth, and the whole area 
of the marsh in the morning was covered with a thick, 
low mist, and the cold was great while we were in it. 
The people at Mili and elsewhere told us that they never 
remained in their villages on the edge of the swamp 
in the winter, but moved out into black tents in the 
ravines of the hills to the north, for the sake of warmth. 
It struck me at first as a strange idea to move out of 
a thick, solid mud-hut into a thin blanket-tent in the 
midst of the winter snows for the sake of warmth, but I 
understood it well when once I got into the damp cold of 
that (lobagh swamp fog. The cold, however, did not 
•prevent the sand-grouse from coming for their morning 
drink, and I had some capital shooting as we went along. 

On arrival at Saidabad I found there were the ruins of an 
old fort a short distance to the south of the village, called 
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Kila - i - Qaur, or more oorrectly, Eila - i - Gabr, the fire- 
wondiipper’s fort, and while walking over it I turned 
to the villager with me and asked if they had never 
found old coins in it. This he was energetically denying 
as usual, it being fatal to any man to own to having 
found treasure in Perda, when suddenly Nadias, the 
son of Koki Sirdar, who was with me, turned and sand, 
“ Here is a coin,” atnd picked up am old copper at his feet. 
We did our best to decipher it, but without result, amd I 
could get no information as to who the fort originally 
belonged to. My servants came back from their gossip 
in the village hawmum with marvellous stories of a 
dragon that was sitting on guard over treasure in one 
of the towers, amd strange to say they believed the tale 
thoroughly. Close by the fort was another building, 
am old brick ruiat or rest-house. 

Near to our camp we haul a huge black tent encamp- 
ment of Kurds, who had numbers of sheep and camels 
grazing on the marsh grass around. They were a 
cheery lot of people, and when I went amongst them 
I was surrounded at once by men, women, and children, 
who all tailked and laughed away in the merriest 
manner. In Persian towns and villages it is so seldom 
that one sees any women, that the free life of the 
nomads strikes one all the more. The number of 
children these Kurds had was something phenomenal. 
They simply swarmed around me. I duly congratulated 
the men on having their quivers so full, and they all 
laughed and said it was thdr one r^et that their women 
would not have children more than once a year; an idea 
which seemed to tickle the g^ood wives immensely. 

Sending on the main camp round die foot of the hills, 
Moula Bakhdi and I went up to take a last look at 
the northern portion of the Nishapur range. We camped 
on an undulating plateau, some 6700 feet in height, at 
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the little village of Dash Bulagh. Beyond that imdulat- 
ing uplands from 6000 to 7000 feet in height, with 
little or no surface water, but evidently covered with high 
grass in the spring, continued to the top of the range. 
These uplands were utterly deserted at this time of the 
year, although the climate and air was delicious. One 
small pig was the only thing we came across, but, as 
usual, the g^und was infested with rats. 1 caught 
another of the little mouse hares, but all attempts foiled 
to keep any of them alive. They all refused to eat 
or drink, and soon died. 

We joined the camp again at Hissar, a village peopled 
by Zafaranlu Kurds. As we approached all the women 
came out to see us arrive, a siure sign that we were 
amongst a different class of people from the Persian 
residents in the plains nearer -Mashhad. The village 
musicians, a drummer and a fifer, played us in, and the 
head-boy of a local school came out and recited some 
composition in our honour by the village pedagogue. 
The boys all had a good scramble for coppers, which 
created much amusement. 

Twelve miles farther took us to Chakana> which lay in 
a narrow valley, at a height of something like 5000 feet, 
and contained about 150 families of Baydt Turks. 

Chakana was the headquarters of the Sar-i-Yalayat 
district, which we now entered, and which extended on 
both sides of the Mashhad watershed, and comprised the 
western portion of the elevated tract of country from 
which not only the Mashhad waters on the east, but the 
waters of Bam, Safiabad, and Juwain on the west, took 
their rise. The district contained 62 villages, big and 
little, all inhabited by Bayit Turks, a tribe numbering some 
15,000 families. The revenue was said to be 6000 tumans 
(£1200), made up of dieep-taz 1000, land revenue 2000, 
and house-tax (of 2 tumans per family) 3000 tumans. 
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These Baydt Turks said that diey had been brought to 
thu district by Nadir Shah from Irak, or somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Teheran. In former times they 
had a ruling chief of their own, but this they had lost, 
like almost all other tribes. 

The watershed, which we crossed about a mile out of 
Chakana, was very slightly marked. After crossing it, 
we circled round the foot of the Kuh-i-Ajshik, and follow- 
ing up the banks of a nullah, we camped first at 
a village called Khwajahabad, and next at Tangija. 
Some two miles to the south lay a solitary peak called 
the Kuh-i-Mar, or Markuh, a conical peak forming a good 
landmark. A little way up the stream was a saint’s 
tomb in a walled enclosure, the object of much local 
veneration. Inquiring into the origin of this, I was told 
that a man in the village had dreamt that an Imamzada 
had appeared to him, and had told him that if they dug 
in this place they would find his tomb. They dug, and 
found a curious fragment of polished stone. This was 
sufficient. A large mound was built up over the spot, 
the precious bit of broken stone was put on the top, a 
wall was built round it, and the place at once became 
holy and venerated accord^ly. Not only the guide 
who told the story, but all the men with me placed the 
most implicit confidence in the aU^^ dream, and it was 
curious to see what a wonderful hold such stories have 
om the popular mind in Persia. 

At Yangqa we left the Amirabad stream, and passed 
through a stony and uninteresting country, mostly covered 
Kith wild thyme. The people that we met spoke only 
Turki, and were little us^ to strangera We crossed a 
botal, or pass, at a hoight of some 6100 feet, and descend- 
ing into the valley of the Bar stream we came to Naahib, 
a group of three villages, two of them inhabited by BayAt 
Turks under the Sar-i-Vilayat district, and the third by 
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Bughairi Turks under the Bam-Ssiiabad district, whidi 
we now entered. The Bughairis struck one as a much 
more pleasant sort of people than the Baydts. The latter 
would give nothing without being paid for it beforehand, 
and seemed to distrust every one in every way, whereas 
with the former it was just the contrary. The very 
children were different. Scattering some coppers amongst 
them to be scrambled for, each Bughairi boy as he got 
one at once ran up to touch my hand as a sort of thanks, 
whereas in other places every boy that got a coin promptly 
concealed it and swore that he had got nothing. 

The whole of the Bam-Safiabad district was peopled 
by these Bughairi Turks, who numbered some 1300 
families all told. Of these there were two sections, the 
first, under Bam, numbering 800 families.; and the second, 
under Safiabad, 500; the latter being called Sarakhsis, 
because they came from Sarakhs. Both sections had 
chiefs of theb own till within the last generation. Now 
the descendants of these chiefs have neither position nor 
power. According to the Sani-ud-Dowlah,^ the Bughairi 
is a section of the tribe of Garaili Turks who were 
brought &om Karakoram to Khurasan by Hulaku Khan 
(1253-64). 

From Nashib we moved to Fathabad, and then crossing 
another pass at a hmght of 6250 feet, we descended 1000 
feet in the next three miles to the village of Bam. 
The mountains rising some three or four miles to the 
north of Bam were locally known by the name of Shah 
Jahan, and this seemed to be the general name for the 
range. According to the Shah’s diary of 1867* the 
Bam-Safiabad district is separated from the Kuohan 
district by the Kuh-i-Jahan Arkian, the northern slopes 
of which are ocouped by the Zafaranlu Kurds, and the 
southern sbpes 1y the Bt^hairi Turks. All we- could 
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learn as to the origin of this name was that Arkian was 
an ancient town at the foot of the mountain some three 
or four miles from Bam, the rite of which was now 
occupied by a village called Jahan. The Sani-ud-Dowlah 
gives the following explanation : — 

“It is said that on the top of Kuh-i-Shah Jahan are two 
mausoleums called Shah Jahan and Jahan Arkian. Therefore the 
skirts on this side (i,e. the north) are called Shah Jahan, and those 
on the other side Jahan Arkian, as the tomb of Shah Jahan in- 
clines towards this and the tomb of Jahan Arkian on that aide.” 

Whether this is the case or not I do not know. The 
only thing that seemed to be certain was that the Shah 
Jahan mountain was a range distinct from the Aladagh 
marked on the maps. 

Shortly after our arrival at Bam, a man in the village 
turned up to offer himself as a guide. His qualifications 
were that he had been to Ashkabad and could speak 
Bussian. In Central Aria the Persian or any other 
villager who goes into Bussian territory learns to speak 
Bussian. The Bussians work on the same pay and on 
perfect equality with the Persians, Afghans, Turkomans, 
and all Ariatics. They dress in the same manner, live in 
the same way, and mix together freely.* In India the 
’Rn gliBbma.n can neither work on the same pay as the 
native, nor live like the native, nor dress like the native. 
Any villager, Persian or A^han, who goes into British 
India never learns to q>eak English, he only learns 
HindustanL The difiference is curious, and exemplifies 
the difBarent qrstems and modes of life. 

In the evening the Shahzadah or Perrian prince, the 
governor of the district, arrived and came to dinner. He 
riiowed me a silver coin which he said was one of the 
•cdns of the- treasure-trove recently found by the Saham- 
ud-Dowlah at Bqjnurd. It i^peared to be a Sassanian 
coin, but I oould not be certain. The reports of a 
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wonderful find at Bujnurd had been all over the country 
for months, and had at last got to the ears of the Shah, 
who promptly despatched a man all the way from Teheran 
to Bujnurd to find out the truth of the matter. The 
man had returned to Teheran, so it was said at Mashhad, 
with a few gold pieces and the report that nothing more 
had been found. The Shahzadah, fresh from the spot, 
had heard a different story. This was that a boy chasing 
a young partridge followed it into a hole. Inside he 
found a cave containing a golden idol with jewelled 
ear-rings and other things, and much coin. The boy told 
his mother, the mother told the father, and the latter 
lived in comfort for some time by selling the coins a few 
at a time. At last the chief heard of the sale of these 
coins, and then the whole thing was up. The chief 
promptly traced and arrested the man, and made him 
show the cave. No sooner had he seen that than he 
killed the man, and melted the idol and everything up. 
Only a few of the silver coins had been saved, and this 
was one of them. It is something marvellous the way in 
which treasure-trove stories spring up in Persia. The 
whole country is full of them. 

From Bam we had a march of seventeen miles south 
to Safiabad, which contained some 200 houses of Turks 
brought here from Sarakhs by Nadir Shah, under a chief 
named Safi Khan, who gave the name to the place. Its 
height was about 4000 feet. 

About a mile to the north of the village lay a long, 
low, narrow hill, called by the people Tappa-i-Nauriz^ a 
corruption from Nauzar, one of the last of the Paish- 
dadian kings who ruled Persia prior to the Kayani 
dynasty, which came into power in 708 B.O. To the east 
of tbiB were the ruins of a caravanserai strongly built in 
stone and mortar, a rare thing in these parts, like build- 
ing was some sixty yards square, and oontaaned, among 
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other rooms, the remains of a musjid and a bath. To 
the east of this again were the remains of various mauso- 
leums built in the saipe style. These were all, doubtless, 
of Muhammadan oripn. The ruins of a large town were 
said to extend all round the hill, but the land had been 
mostly ploughed up, and nothing but bits of brick and 
pottery were left to mark the site. The hill itself, though, 
was full of interest. The top was covered with the re- 
mains of mud buildings intermixed with bricks and 
stones. It was imder these that the interest lay. The 
hill or mound consisted of thick masses of conglomerate 
lying on the top of hardened mud, and it was. by the 
merest chance that we heard of an old Saiyid who was 
said to have found vast underground bazars inside it. 
We got hold of this Saiyid, and he pointed out to us 
places where he said entrances were to be found. I set 
men to work to dig at the spots indicated, and sure 
enough we foimd that the mound, which was some 500 
yards in length by 50 or 60 in breadth and some 50 
feet high, was tunnelled throughout its entire length. 
This tunnel had been run through the hardened mud 
immediately under the flat conglomerate whioh formed 
the roof, and apparently in olden times was of sufiGicient 
height for a man to walk upright. Now the mud had 
fallen in and filled up the floor, and it was only possible 
to creep along, and at places the opening was barely big 
enough for a man to crawl through. One of my men 
went in for about 250 yards. I myself only got about 
half that distance. Apparently the tunnel consisted of a 
main street, with little rooms at each side. Each room 
had a small w^U in it something like those we found in 
the rook-cut oaves at Panjdeh^; but the roonu were'so 
filled up that it was difficult to dislinguidi what th^ 
were for. We foimd them tenimted solely by 'hyasnas 

^ Korthtin Afgbanittmiy'p. 108* * 
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and porcupines, which apparently abounded in the place. 
One entrance was under t^e old gateway of the city 
above, about a third of the way down from the northern 
end of the mound, and other two were near the southern 
end, all on the western side ; a fourth entrance we found 
at the northern end on the eastern side. All these 
apparently communicated with each other in olden days. 
Inside the entrance under the old gateway was a well, 
now only twenty feet deep, but the Saiyid declared that 
he remembered it very deep with running water at the 
bottom, and that it was only of late years that it had got 
filled up. 

In the middle of the mound my men told me they 
found what seemed to have been a water-mill, and the 
old Saiyid was full of stories of underground streams and 
other wonders, having spent years, apparently, crawling 
about in these passages ; but, so far as we could gather, 
without much result. The only thing we found was a 
curious rotmd ball of polished marble which we came 
across in digging out the entrance. A low hill to the 
north-west was also declared by the Saiyid to have rooms 
excavated in it, one of which contained ten or . fifteen 
skeletons. He pointed out where the entrance was that 
he had found. It was under a grave, and now blocked 
up. From the well under the gateway in the main 
mound a passage ran down to the north, and this, the 
Saiyid said, led underground to this low hill beyond. It 
was terribly hard work crawling about the passages, and 
all the men were pretty wdl done by the evening. One 
amusing incident happened, and that was the fright one 
of my servants and the Duffadar of the orderlies got 
when first exploring the welL They oanie flying out and 
declared that tikey had disturbed a dragon, and nothing 
would induce them to rdtum till they had sent to camp 
for their swords. The governor's Naib or deputy in 
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the village was in a great state of mind at our doings. 
Nothing would convince him that we had not found 
treasure, and he felt sure that he would suffer for it 
accordingly. 

We spent one day in an expedition to Dakma Nauriz, 
or the cave of Nauzar, a ride of sixteen miles and back. 
The old Saiyid told us such wonderful stories of a cave 
in the Tarimja mountain, as he said, a farsakh away, 
that Moula Bakhsh and I determined to go and see it. 
He declared that a Darwesh had induced him to accom- 
pany him to the cave some years before, and that they 
had spent three nights in it, and had found rooms full of 
skeletons and a passage that led right through the moim- 
tain to the turquoise mines at Madan, and running water 
and an engraved stone; but instead of one farsakh, 
we went on and on till we had ridden four farsakhs, 
and then the old man could not remember where the 
place was. 

At last he led us to a cave in a face of limestone rock 
in a ravine which turned up to the north, not far from 
two white mausoleums belonging to the villages of Surkh 
and Sangar. The entrance was very small, and invudble 
from below. After working our way for some distance 
into the hiU through a narrow cleft in the rock we found 
the passage blocked by stones, and had to return. The 
place, it was true, seemed to be full of skeletons, as we 
found three skulls in the short distance we were able to 
traverse. We had no time, though, to stay long with 
such a long ride back to camp Several of our horses 
during the day were bitten by some poisonous fly, which 
caused a huge swelling under their bellies, which the 
Rnifnal would not allow any one to touch. • 

From Safiabad we moved on to Alai^ a small hamlet 
of eight houses on the edge of the . plain, which here 
stretched away to the west, and was dotted with the 
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black tents of Zafaranlu Kurds from Kuohan, who had 
come to graze their cattle and sheep during the winter 
months. Looking south-west, the horizon was bounded 
by the line of hills running to the south of Tabas and 
Jaghatai. Between these hills and ourselves lay a long 
line of mounds dividing the Safiabad-Mangli plain from 
Juwain, and the Garmab stream at Safiabad was said 
to run west to Mangli, and thence to Garatai along 
the north of these mounds. Mangli was described to 
me as the ruins of an ancient town built of burnt 
brick. 

Ten miles farther on took us to Dastgird, across the 
watershed of the range of hills that divides the Safiabad 
from the Bam valleys, at a height of about 5200 feet. 
I here first realised that these hills were a Separate range, 
extending a considerable distance due west out into the 
plain, and that Bam had its own drainage system, separate 
from that either of Safiabad or Isfarain. 

Two marches westward took us out of the Bam 
Valley into the Isfarain district. The road led west along 
the foot of the Shah Jahan range. The Bam nullah 
then swept roimd to the south through the low hills and 
ran down to Garatai, the bend of the nullah making the 
termination of the Bam Valley ; beyond, or to the west of 
that, lay Isfarain. Shortly below Garatai the Bam and 
Safiabad streams united, and ran down together towards 
Jajarm, quite separate from the drainage of the Isfarain 
valley. 

Before I vimted this part of the country I had an 
idea from the map that Isfarain was one large desert 
plain, with one nullah through the centre of it. On 
inspection I found that it was not a desert plain at all, 
but rather a hilly tract, with separate valleys and streams, 
and full of villages wherever there was water at the foot 
of the hills. The Safiabad and Bam valleys at the eastern 
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end ran parallel to each other more or less, and were 
divided by a mass of low hills that broadened out as it 
went west. The Bam Valley was the smaller of the two, 
being only two or three miles in width and some twenty 
miles in length, and lay at an elevation of 1000 to 1200 
feet higher than that of Safiabad. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ISFARAIN AND JUWAIM. 

We paid a short visit to Garatai — which we found only 
contained some forty families of Bughairi Turks, and 
stood at a height of about 3350 feet — then camped for 
the night at Kasimabad, and rode on next morning to 
Mianabad, the headquarters of .the Isfarain district. The 
village was a large one of some seven hundred houses, and 
Avas smrrounded by a large expanse of garden enclosures 
and suburbs. There was no inhabited village of Isfariun; 
and Mianabad, instead of being in the midst of a large 
plain as marked on the maps, was situated at the extreme 
north of it, immediately under the mountains, at a height 
of about 3900 feet. The valley to the south was some 
eight miles in width, with the ruined walls of the Shahr-i- 
Bilkis standing out prominently in the centre, and seemed 
to be one of the most fertile places I had come across. 
It was under Bujnurd, and was mostly peopled by Sha> 
dillu Kurds, the governor being Mir Panj Nasratulla 
Khan, the eldest son of the chief of Bujnurd, who was 
away at Bujnurd at the time of my visit, so I did not 
see him. 

The ruins, locally called the Shahr-i>Bilkis, consisted 
of two parts, the citadel and the city. The citadel was 
some 400 yards in length and 150 in Inreadth, and stood 
upon a mound or rampart twenty or thirty feet above 
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the plain, and surrounded by high mud walls. The platM) 
must be of great age, judging from the height of the 
ramparts on which the walls stand, resembling Farah 
and Herat in this respect These ramparts, I take it, 
have been gradually formed by the constant washing 
down of the mud walls on them during centuries of rain, 
and the continued building up of the walls again by the 
men inside them ; consequently, the higher the mound or 
rampart the greater the age of it. To the north-east of 
this citadel lay the ancient city, presumbably, of Isfarain, 
some two or three miles in circumference. The walls 
were still ten or twelve feet thick in places. The ground 
inside had been ploughed up and levelled, but many 
mounds still remained, and many coins and relics were 
said to be found in them. My servants all rushed off to 
dig in the ruins directly we arrived. They were full of 
tales they had heard from the people about of wonderful 
finds of sorts, more especially of some men who had come 
to dig and work the soil for gold the year before, and 
had paid the governor a tuman a day for the use of the 
water. These men had continued to dig for some con- 
siderable time at this high rate, till at last one night they 
decamped, and it was supposed they had 'found something 
very good and had made off with it. 

I could find no coins amongst the villagers, as not a soul 
would confess to owning any ; but at last I got hold of an 
old man who had spent much of his life digging about 
the place, and from him I purchased a bag of old copper 
coins at the rate of two Persian coppers for each one of 
his. This came to fourteen coins per kran, or a little 
more than a farthing apiece, which was as much as they 
were worth, as they were simply a mass of dirt and rust, 
and after much cleaning and labour we could make 
nothing of them. It was impossible to say to what age 
they belonged. The principal work of the old man 
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seemed to be -srashing tbe soil for gold. He said he 
rarely foimd gold coins, but that he found minute firag- 
ments of gold mixed with coloured beads and other odds 
and ends, and from what we could gather he found suffi- 
cient to pay for his labour. Whatever coins were foimd 
appeared to be mostly Muhammadan. 

Isfarain is mentioned by Ibn Haukal as one of the 
dependencies of Nishapur, but no details are given by 
him regarding it, and the only mention 1 have found of 
it about that date is the record, under the head of the 
notable men of Nishapur, that Shaikh Abu Ishak Isfaraini, 
priest and author, died at Nishapur in a.h. 418 (a.d. 1027), 
and his body was removed to Isfarain. 

The “ Zinat-ul-Majalis,” written in 1595, describes 
Isfarain as a middle-sized town with a temperate climate 
and a large number of walnut trees, and says that its 
Jama Muqid possessed a basin the circumference of 
which was twelve zars. This reference to the Jama 
Musjid seems to point to the Shahr-i-Bilkis of the 
present day as the old Isfarain. The Jama Musjid build- 
ing in the centre of the ruins existed mthin the memory 
of the present generation, and it had only been destroyed 
of late years by people carrying off the bricks of which it 
was built. One coin found in the ruins had the word 
“ Isfarain ” clearly marked on it in Persian character. It 
was difficult to ascertain how long the city had been 
deserted, but according to local tradition it was finally 
destroyed by the Afghans, presumably in the invasion of 
1731. The walnut trees have now entirely disappeared, 
and Isfarain stands a deserted heap of low mounds, stones, 
and broken bricks, out in the open plain. Its height is 
about 3800 feet. How the name Shahr-i-Bilkis, or 
Shahr-i-Saba, as I also heard it called, came to be con- 
nected with it I have no idea. I never heard that the 
Queen of Sheba was supposed to have emanated from 
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Khurasan. However, Ferinans have the liveliest imagi> 
nations of any people I know, and they may have 
imagined even that. 

The stories current amongst the people regarding my 
advent were marvellous and numberless. The first, of 
course, was that I was going to take the country and 
declare it British territory. The second, that I was to 
repopulate the city, there being a prophecy that the city 
was to be repopulated again, and its being so would be one 
of the signs of the coming of the Mahdi. Another idea 
was that 1 was to kill a cow on the ruins, and to out its 
skin into one long thong, and as much of the land as I 
could encompass with that was to be British territory. A 
fourth idea was that th,e Shah had sent me to reassess the 
revenue. Each man apparently let his imagination run 
riot on his own particular fears. As to my men, they dug 
away in the mounds with great zest all day, but the only 
results were foiur old copper coins found by a Peshkhidmat, 
and three more by the Vakil or Naik of the Persian Guard. 
I could hear of no traces of tiles, or bowls, or china of 
any sort, though there were lots of fragments about. 

To the south of the ruins there was a vkmg or marsh 
affording good pasturage, the springs in which gave rise 
to a stream that watered five villages on the southern 
side of the valley. The whole place, though, seemed to be 
full of springs, and water was flowing everywhere, while 
the valley was sud to contain no less than 50 villages 
altogether. The Government revenue was 6000 tumans 
in cash and 12,000 kharwars of grain, but the amount 
realised by the local governor was. said to be doable that, 
the villages and cultivation having increased of late years. 
Cotton and opium were both largely grown, and the 
people of Is&rain as a whole, men, women, and ohiMi' en, 
seemed to be almost more addicted to opium>smoking 
than any I had seen, and that is saying a good deal in a 
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country where this particular form of vice is so very 
prevalent, and where the sad effects of it are everywhere 
visible. There were lots of wild duck flying about, and 
also some big bustards and sand-grouse. 

From Shahr-i-Bilkis we marched to Faiiman, and then 
to Chahar Buij. Here the line of low hills that divided 
the Bam and Safiabad valleys merged into the plain and 
came to an end, and the Isfarain Valley widened out, 
sloping down to the south-west for some twelve or fifteen 
miles. The plain was dotted with the black tents of 
Zafaranlu Kmrds from Kuchan, who were here mixed up 
as nomads with the Shadillu Kurds from Bujnurd, who 
inhabited the villages. To the north lay the Behnamdeh 
or Saluk Mountain, well sprinkled over with juniper trees, 
which were said to form the principal supply of wood and 
charcoal for this part of the country. From the nature 
of the soil and the large amount of broken pottery about, 
it was clear that Chahar Buij had been a large place at 
some former period, but I could gather no information of 
its ancient history. From there we had a march of nine- 
teen miles to Sankhas, as it is called, though I believe the 
correct name is Sangkhwast. We passed some ruins 
near the little village of Astain, the name of one of the 
seven ancient cities that the Isfarain Valley is supposed 
to have formerly contained. Adkan and Kiuran, where 
two other towns are supposed to have existed,- lay on the 
southern side of the valley. 

Near Sankhas the plain was cultivated and thickly 
dotted with round mud towers — the refuge of the people 
in the bygone days of Turkoman raids. The people here 
being Persian-speaking, were doubtless more exposed to 
raids than their Turki-speaking neighbours the Kurds. 
Sankhas I found was noted for its wind, which blows 
down the valley almost oontinuoudy every afternoon. 
We ourselves sitBPered from it, and the Sani-ud-Dowlah 
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even mentions it in his book, and endeavours to give 
causes for it. There are the remains of various old 
buildings about the village, and well situated and watered 
as it is from the Shughan Valley to the north, it was 
probably an important place in its day. Its height is 
about 3000 feet. 

Three or four miles to the north was a large and fine 
rubai or rest-house, not far from the village of Kili, at the 
foot of the Behnamdeh Hills. This rvhai formed one of 
the stages on the ancient high-road, which the Sani-ud- 
Dowlah says ^ says ran from Gmgan by Fars, Dahana-i- 
Ourgan, Dahana-i-Dasht, Karabil, Ishk, Kili, Karaja, 
Nsusirabad, Sultan Maidan, Hasanabad, Chambarghirbal, 
Saidabad, and Shankola, to Mashhad, at all of which 
places there were rubais said to have been built by Amir 
Ali Shir, the Wazir of Sultan Husain Baikara, who died 
in 1609. I saw those up to Karabil on my Gurgan 
tour, and I had just seen those at Smdabad and the 
other end, and here we struck the route in the middle 
again. I could not help thinking that the rubat and 
ruined town at Safiabad were possibly the Nasirabad of 
this route. 

From Sankhas we worked southwards’to Jajarra, round 
a large saline deposit of soft earth. Beyond that the 
cultivated land was covered with Turkoman toweni the 
same as at Sankhas. Jajarm contained about 600 houses, 
and, according to my aneroid, stands at a height of about 
2960 feet. In the centre of it is a huge mound some 
70 or 80 feet in height, the ark or citadel of former 
days, and now known by the name of Narin Kila. It 
is surmounted with the romains of walls and bastions, 
but these do not apparently represent the original forti- 
fications, as below them again, and buried in the mound, 
are another and older series of bastions and walls. Part 
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of these had been exposed on the western side, and I 
found them to consist of two sets of walls, one above 
the other. The mound is circular, or rather oval, about 
140 by 110 yards in diameter at the top, and has a 
depression marking what was formerly the nte of a latge 
moat all round it below, with a circumference of some 
400 yards. I could see no trace of any stone or brick 
work, nor could I hear of any coins being found in it. 
I was shown one silver coin which was said to have been 
found in the ruins, and this was inscribed with the name 
of the mint of Jajarm and the date 739 ah. (1339 a.d.). 
The name of the king we could not read, but the coin 
showed that at the time it was struck Jajarm was large 
enough to have a mint of its own. All the other coins I 
saw were Muhammadan with the exception of one, a 
copper coin, which had a man on horseback upon it. 
Although so few coins seemed to be found, the villagers 
said that when digging out the foundations of their 
houses they came upon bricks and metal at great depths, 
which showed that the place was of great antiquity. 

To the north of the village lay an old fort, said to have 
been destroyed by Nadir Shah, who was opposed here by 
the Garaili Turks. Of these only a few families remained, 
and they, I found, had lost their Turki, and spoke 
Persian. The Naib or governor’s deputy in the village 
was a GaraiU, and he was an excellent guide to aU the 
different ruins about. To the south, at the western 
comer of the village, he showed us an old mud ruin 
some thirty-five yards square, called the Kushk. What 
it could have been we were all at a loss to understand, 
and who built it was unknown. It stood high, quite 
forty feet I should think, and the walls were aiormoudy 
thick. The lower stor^ coxunsted mainly of four cross 
passages meeting in the centre at right angles. Above 
these on the first storey were various small rooms, not 
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much wider, in fact, than the walls were thick. Appa> 
rently there had been another storey above these agaih, 
if not more. The whole building was of unbumt brick, 
and so much of it had been washed down that it was 
difficult to tell what it was originally like*. 

At the south-east comer were the ruins of buildings 
said to have been erected by Kazim Khan, Garuli, who 
was for long governor of Jajarm, and was said to have 
moved from EJialpush to Jajarm in the time of Nadir. 
Ohaman-i-Khalpush seems to have been a famous place 
in its day, and to have been a general halting-place for 
kings. Alexander himself is said to have camped there. 
Khal, I believe, means a place, and pudv is the name of 
a flower, and according to the Sani-ud-Dowlah the jungles 
around contain many fruit-trees, such as pears, cherries, 
plums, and a fruit called kundus, while the oak forests 
shelter maral, tigers, pigs, and deer. Pheasants, wild- 
fowl, kabk, and tihu are said to be plentiful, and also a 
special bird called zangulabdl, which is not to be found 
elsewhere in Persia. 1 was sorry not to be able to visit 
the place, to see what this bird of the Sani-ud-Dowlah’s 
really was. There are also many cemeteries in the place 
belonging to the Ghurailis, some 12,000 bf whom are said 
to have been settled there till after Nadir’s death, when 
the Turkomans raided E^halpudi and scattered them alL 

In- Jigarm we were shown a couple of huge mill-stones 
cut from some conglomerate . rock, the largest being 
some two feet thick and eleven or twelve feet in diametw. 
No one could say what these stones were for and where 
they came from. They were far too large to be worked 
in the ordinary watw-nulls .of the country. 

I rode out to Eila-i-Jalaladm„ four miles to the west^ 
near the village of Garma. This fort» which stands on 
the ,top of a Urw hill, is rema rk able by being most sub- 
stantially built of stone and mortar — ^the rarest thing in 
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Khurasan, where as a rule everything is built of mud, or 
rather of sun-dried bricks, which soon relapse into mud 
so far as looks are concerned. The fort was sezagonal, 
with a bastion at each comer, the inside of each face 
being about sizteen yards in length. There were a 
number of large earthenware jars, of a deep-red colour 
and very well made, built into these walls and bastions ; 
and the foundations of the building seemed to have been 
carried down to a considerable depth, another unusual 
thing in Khurasan, where the foundations are generally 
the weakest part of a building. Just below the hill on 
the western side was a spring, but the fort seemed to 
have been supplied with water from a well down a curious 
hole in the rook. It was this hole that drew my atten- 
tion to the place, and on looking up the Sani-ud-Dowlah 
to see if he made any mention of it, I found that he 
described the fort and gave it as his opinion that the jars 
in the walls were for the storage of flour, not of water, as 
the weU inside the fort contuned water; but he remarked 
that this well had no signs of having been artificially 
made, and looked as if it was natmraL In his time the 
well was filled up to within twenty zars of the top, and 
the water of the spring, he said, smelt of sulphur. In 
the “ Zinat-ul-Majolis,” the author, who wrote in 1695, 
quoted HamaduUa Mustaufi as the authority for a 
description of a hill called Shakak, in the vicinity of 
Jajarm, that had a cleft in it from which came two sangs 
of water, that is, water sufiBoient to turn two mill-stones, 
adding that in the. “Ajaib-ul-Makhliikat ” it was recorded 
that in this hill there was a cave in which if a man put 
his head, he got ill of the smelL Whether the cleft here 
spoken of and the well in tiie fort were one and the same 
it was imposrible to say for certain, but I could hear of 
no other such cleft and no other spring of water aitnilftf 
to that at Kila-i-Jalaludin in the vicinity of Jigarm. 
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The well, so far as 1 could see, was very irregular in 
shape and bore no signs of finished work, and the village 
people also said that no one could go down it on account 
of the smell. 

Who built the fort was not known. Jalaludin was 
the title of Malik Shah Saljuki, who reigned from 1075 
to 1092. No mention, so far as I could judge from the 
extracts given, appeared to have been made by the 
authors quoted above regarding this stone-built fort, and 
if the hill and the well were the ones mentioned by them, 
prosumably the fort was not built in their day, and the 
iJiagd/ or cleft they wrote of has since been converted 
into the welL 

We found that Jajarm at one time, and that ap- 
parently not so very long ago, must have been a big 
town. A mass of broken bricks and other ruins extended 
a long way out. About half a mile to the south-east 
stood the tomb of a saint named Khwajah Ali Inn 
Muhammad Ziyar, in a domed brick building some thirty 
feet square. There was no inscription or anything, 
though, to testify to the name. We had a surprise in 
store for us here, as we found that this tomb was covered 
up to a height of seven or eight feet with large handsome 
blue tiles on which verses from the Koran had been 
brought out in large reliefi These tiles were a foot and 
a half or two feet in length and over a foot in breadth, 
and beautifully made, and had evidendy been brought 
from some other building and put up on this tomb, aa 
they were fixed in upside down and any way. We could 
find no date on any of them. The Sani-ud-Ik>wlah 
makes mention of some tiles in die Jama Muqjid at 
Jcgarm which had also been put up irregularly, but gives 
no infotmadon as to where they, came from. One of them, 
he says, had a date whidi he thovqfht was;-677 (ad. 1181), 
but that thot^ the 77 was dear the & was doubtfuL 
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To the north of the mausoleum stood another ruined 
building in stone and mortar, a square room surrounded 
by cloisters. In the floor of the room was a hole which 
led down to a large whitewashed underground place, 
supposed to have been a sardaba, for living in during the 
hot weather. This vault was full of bones and skulls 
and skeletons in cloth, a ghastly place to get into. The 
village idea was that these bones were the remains of 
some army that in former days was seized with cholera 
at Jajarm, when the bodies of the men that died were 
thrown into underground chambers instead of being 
separately buried, though when this happened none 
could telL There were many of these underground 
chambers all round. We could see the brickwork of 
some just exposed under the groimd. Low mounds 
marked the site of others, but after my experience 
of the first I did not care to break into any of the 
others. 

The Jajarm district, 1 found, was badly supplied with 
water, and what there was was used up in the growing of 
cotton for export to Russia through the Armenian traders 
in Sabzawar. The village did not even grow sufficient 
grain for its own consumption, and the silk industry it 
formerly possessed had quite died out. The inhabitants 
were said to be of very mixed origin, and to consist of no 
less than ten different tribes. The climate was hot, so 
hot, in £uit, as to give its name to the {Jaoe, Jajarm being 
a corruption of J ah-i-Gkurm, or the hot place. The district 
had been under the rule of the chief of Bujnurd for 
many years, but formerly it used to be sometunes under 
Astarabad and at others under Bastim and Nardin. 

Bastim is said to have been a pre-Muhammadan town 
built by Wastam. The fort was repaired by Hussain 
Kuli Khan, the second brother of Fateh Ali Shah, but the 
place has now lost its importance owing to the rise of 
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Shahrud, which is a better centre for trade. It possesses 
a shrine in the tomb of the saint and philosopher Bayasid 
Bastami, who died in a.h, 260 (874). The mausoleum 
was built in A.H. 702 (1303), and has a shaking tower 
twenty-four feet high. One of the large porticoes was 
built in the reign of, and is still called after, Sultan 
Ujaita, the fifth in descent from Changiz Khan, in a.h. 
703 (1383). 

Nardin is said to be populated by Alexandrian Arabs, 
and to be famous for its earthquakes. It possesses a 
shrine, on a hill to the north-east, known as the tomb of 
the prophet Daniel, a famous place of pilgrimage. Two 
miles beyond there is a large and very ancient cemetery 
containing tombstones out in a peculiar shape, while 
some 600 or 600 trees near the tomb are attributed to 
a miracle by the prophet Daniel. There are no dates on 
the tomb, only a modem Persian inscription. 

Jajarm marked the turning-point in my tour. It was 
the 10th of November 1897, winter was coming on 
apace, and I had to turn my face towards Mashhad 
without further delay. The ground to the east of Jajarm 
was soft and saline, and the country gradually became 
perfectly bare. At the sixth mile we crossed the com- 
bined Isfarain, Bam, and Safiabad streams, here only ten 
or twd.ve feet in width and three inches in depth, the 
water being perfectly salt The stream, ran in a deep 
bed with precipitous banks some twenty feet below the 
level of the plain, and it was said to be only passable 
at two places in summer, and in the winter not to be 
passable at all, so bad was thei soil. We crossed the 
watershed' at a hmght of about 3300 feet emerged 
into the Juwain Valley, some 300 or 400 feet beloW^ it 

We passed through'lai^'beds of gypsum in these loir 
hills; both in the irMte crystal stage imd in the mote' 
earthy depositSy^ and it iras fimm'here evidently that the 
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Jajann people in olden days obtained the material for 
their mortar that is suoh a marked feature in the ruins of 
the buildings there. In the Juwain plain we had more 
soft saline earth to cross, with the Juwain stream of 
salt-water in the centre of it. We camped at Shafiabad, 
on the southern side of the valley. Looking westward 
towards the setting sun, the villagers said there was not 
another habitation for some fifty miles. A few black 
nomads’ tents might be gathered round the spring at 
Rubat-i-pul-i-Abrisham, but that was alL 

The Shafiabad village was watered by kanaU brought 
down from the hills to the south, which here rose up in 
a succession of five or six rooky ridges one above the 
other. The villagers were all Persians, and numbered 
some ninety families all told. The only game about the 
place seemed to be ruddy sheldrakes, which were in 
swarms along the salt-water in the stream where I could 
not get near them. We saw a huge flock of pelicans fly- 
ing east, and I was amused at our guide, who seemed much 
pleased at the sight, and assured us that this was a sign 
of plenty of rain in the coming winter. Whenever the 
pelicans, he said, came up from the Caspian Sea and 
went on pilgrimage to Mashhad, they were sure to have 
a good year. 

In the centre of the valley, at the village of Azadwar, 
were the ruins of the old town of Juwain, from which 
the district took its name. These ruins consisted of 
the remains of a lofty building of sun-bumed brick, some 
forty yards by thirty in diameter and forty feet in height, 
which in former days had three storeys, and possibly four. 
This was surrounded by a wall and bastions, and to the 
east of it lay a mass of mounds full of bricks and 
stones, the remains of the anment town. I could get 
no coins or relioa The villagers were too afraid of 
being tortured on the suspicion of having>,found trear 
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sure to o'wn to the possession of even an ancient copper, 
and no <due was to be found as to the age of the 
ruins. 

Near Azadwar ve found a colony of about 400 families 
of Baluchi nomads encamped in black tents, who sud 
they had migrated to the Juwain district in the famine 
of 1871, and had remained there eTer mnce. A large 
number of Baluchis are sud to have been moved by 
Mahmud of Ghazni from Baluchistan to Sistan, whence 
they were brought to Khurasan by Karim Khan Zand 
(1752—79). They numbered some 8000 families all told, 
and are scattered throughout Khurasan, besides several 
thousand others still in Kain and Sistan; They have no 
tribal chiefs, nothing but head-men of sections, and they 
are everywhere imder the local governor of the Strict. 

On leaving the ruins I came upon a flock of the small 
Indian sand-groiue, the first I had seen in Khurasan. 
How they got up to Juwun I don’t know. Here, too, 
1 had a curious instance of the terribly destructive 
efiect of hawks upon partiidgea A boy assured me that 
tiiere was a covey of partridges in his cotton-field. He 
said that there were twelve originally, but that the 
hawks had killed ofi* five, and only seven were left. I 
asked how he knew it was hawks, and he told me he 
had found the feathers of each of the five in the place 
where the hawks had eaten them. I beat his cotton^ 
field, and sure enough up got the seven birds. I shot 
one, and the question that arose to my mind was, 
would even a couple be left to breed 1^ next spring? 
Taking this as a sample of the ■ ordinary covey, it is 
marvellous how so many birds survive. 

From Shafiabad we marched up through the hilla 

Gaurtan and Dasturan to Jagatai, the headquarters 
of the Juwain district. Some two miles to the south 
of Gaurtan there was a curious, conical, rocky hill called 
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Shadman, and the villagers all deolatjed that the Shikaris 
who had succeeded in scaling its oliils said there were 
the remains of an ancient windmill on the top of it, 
though how any one could have taken his com up. there 
to be ground, was more than they could tell. They had 
also various oaves about, full of rock-crystal. 

Our night at Dasturan was rendered lively by the free 
firing that went on over a raid on the village flocks. 
The village was e» ftU, and ev^body was engaged in 
the festivities at a wedding, when suddenly a shepherd 
rushed in to say that that three mounted men and 
several footmen had attacked the flocks and driven off 
some sheep; The women screamed, the men yelled, and 
there was no end of a row. We could hear the party in 
pursuit letting off a lot of powder in the distance, but I 
never heard that anybody was a bit the worse, or what 
became of the sheep. 

Jagatai was surrounded by a high wall about 600 
yards in length and 400 in breadth, and contained some 
600 houses of Persians and Kilichi Turks, who called 
themselves a section of the Garailis. The village stands 
at the foot of the low hills immediately overlooking the 
Juwain Valley to the north, and its name must apparently 
have been derived from Jagatai, the second son of 
Changiz Khan, who obtained Khurasan on his father^s 
death in 1227, and probably settled some of his tribes- 
men here. 

Juwain is a sub-district of Sabzawar, and was said to 
contain sixty-five villages and to have a revenue of 
18,000 tumans (£3600) of which 8000 was collected 
as sheep-tax. Silk used to be largely cultivated, but 
silkworm disease had appeared some ten or twelve 
years previously, and the production had been much 
reduced. 

At Jagatai I left the upper road through the hills and 
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went down into the plain, pas^g round the edge of the 
long slopes from the range to the south. Four miles 
out we crossed the nullah running down to Shahristana, 
a village inhabited by the 600 families of Kaiwanlu 
Kurds we had already heard of at Radkhan, and dis- 
tinguishable from afar by its large and solitary chinar 
tree, which forms a conspicuous object in the centre of 
the plain. At the eighth mile we crossed another nullah 
running down to Khusroshir, or the city of Cyrus. Both 
these villages were said to be very ancient We saw a 
good number of deer during the march, but they were all 
making off towards the hills, and I could not get a shot. 
The Duffsdar, though, with the advance camp, was more 
lucky, and when I got in I fotmd he had bagged a line 
buck gazelle, which he had shot with his Martini carbine. 
The only thing 1 bagged was a solitary hubara, the first 
that I had seen. They do not appear to be plentiful in 
Khurasan. 

Kumaisdan, where we camped, lay three miles south 
by west of Ak Kala, a place marked in large letters on 
the map, but which I found to be nothing but a ruin. 
It consisted of a high-walled, massive citadel about 200 
yards square, with a deep ditch, and to the north of that, 
and joined on to it, a walled town from 600 to 800 yards 
squara The gate of the citadel opened into the town, 
and riding through, one found oneself In the midst of a 
mass of ruined buildings that must have been fine and 
lofty in their day. The citadel was full of ruined walls 
and broken-in domes and vaults, much being wantonly 
destroyed by people digging for burnt bricks. The town 
was built almost entirely of unbumt brick with the 
exception of a fine Musjid in the centre, sixty yards in 
length, which still stood almost entfra It was curious 
to find such a large fine place, so new-looking and so 
xegularfy built all in rectangular lines, and yet so utterly 
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deserted. So far as I could gather, the town was built 
by Allahyar Elhan. Its total life was said to have been 
only twenty-one years, when it was taken and destroyed 
by the Hisam-us-Sultanah at the time of the Sdlar's 
rebellioiL Allahyar Khan was a difficult man to affiliate. 
His descent I could make nothing of, but he was 
apparently a famous chief of the Kilichis, then the most 
powerful and active section of the Qarailis, and who in 
fact have never had a chief of their own since. He 
declared himself independent in the reign of Fateh Ali 
Shah (1798-1834), and was at one time the independent 
ruler of both Sabzawar and Juwain. He joined the 
Sdlir’s rebellion in 1847 with his son and grandson, and 
all three were eventually captured and taken to Teheran, 
where tiiey were killed or died. Some grandchildren, I 
believe, still survive in Jagatai, but they are in very poor 
circumstances and of no position. 

From Kumaisdan we marched to Mihrabad and thence 
on to Tabas, where we had a sudden drop in the 
thermometer of 30**. The day before at 4 pai. it had 
roistered 75* F., and the next day at the same hour it 
was only 45*, with a bitter cold wind. Winter was 
evidently coming on. 

The country roimd Tabas was much up and down, and 
difficult for the mules, but was well populated throughout. 
Tabas itself was a curious village, lying in a sort of basin 
surrounded by hills on all sides, at a height of about 
4800 feet, and containing about 100 families. Looking 
back over the Juwain plain to the nordi, we could see a 
continuous line of villages along the banks of the Juwain 
stieaun in the distance, parallel to the low ridge riiat 
bounded riie vall^ on the farther side. - The Juwain 
plain here appeared as a long valley ranging from six to 
twelve or fifteen miles in breadth, the low ridge to the 
north of it apparently merging into the S afiabad plain to 
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the east and into the Jijarm plain to the west. We 
had an ascent of nearly 1000 feet to cross the pass from 
Tabas, and then a descent of some 1400 feet to our camp 
at the village of Sang-i-Safed below. It was very cold 
crossing the pass. The water in our tents was frozen at 
night, and the horses and mules were all a bit tucked up 
in tiie morning. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

SABZAWAB, MABAN, AND NISHAPUB. 

The morning of the 18th November 1897 brought us 
into Sabzawar. The road led stridght down the long 
dope from the hills, a gradual descent of some 1200 
feet, Sabzawar standing at a height of about 3060 feet. 
Approaching from the north, the old citadel stood out 
prominently on a high rampart, surrounded by a dry 
ditch, but the walls were in ruins and the interior un- 
inhabited. 

The acting governor, Mirza Muhammad Hiissain Elhan, 
Herati, met me on my arrival and escorted me through 
the town, entering by the Irak gate on the west and 
riding through to my camp, which was pitched outside 
the Nishapur gate on the east. Sabzawar possesses a 
covered bazar of brick domes stretching for nearly half 
a mile almost right across the town from gate to gate, 
and containing, it is said, 750 diops ; and it was through 
this we rode. We formed quite a procesdon, with all ^e 
govemor^s sowars and farashes in front, and my clerks, 
orderlies, and servants behind ; and the shopkeepers and 
others looked up in surprise and wondered who we all 
were. I heard one man whisper to his neighbour as I 
passed, “ Is he English or Russian ? ” and that, I fan<^, 
was the general question all along the line. The Englidi 
and the Russians are the only two natkmalities ^ all 
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generally known in Persia ; and though the English may 
be included in the genend nstme of Faring, or European, 
the Russians as a rule never are, and to the Persian the 
Ur&» is always a seps^te race. 

Our camp was thronged all day by people coming 
to look at it. They certainly had never seen a British 
consul-general camped in tents there before. We found 
that there were no less than thirty Russian Armenians 
in the town, agents of firms in Russia trading in wool, 
cotton, and dried fruits, the export trade of which was said 
to amount to the value of 500,000 tumans, or £100,000 
sterling a year. The revenue of the district was said to 
be 38,000 tumans in cash and 4000 kharwars of grain, 
and the population of the town to be about 12,000 
people. 

According to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, the Sabzawar fort 
or dtadel was built by Amir Wajih-ud-Din Mas’ud Sarb- 
dari after the death of Sultan aW Said Mughul in 1335. 
The Sarbdari dynasty condsted of twelve kings, but only 
lasted for forty-four years altogether, viz. firom aj>. 1337 
to A.D. 1381. They came originally from the village of 
Bashtin, near Sabzawar, rebelled, and made Sabzawar 
their capital, and are said to have ruled from Astarabad 
to Ehaf, before the twelfth and last of the race sub- 
mitted to Amir Timur in 1381, when the dynasty came 
to an end. 

The oiroumference of the town and citadel is said to 
be 3880 zars. Deducting 380 zars for the citadel, the 
circumference of the town is about 3600 zars, or a little 
over 21 miles. The walls were repaired by AUahyat 
Khan, Kiliohi, when ruler of the town, and are still in 
good condition. AUahyar Khan also built the fort at 
Maginan, the Stage on the Teheran road just before Pul-i- 
Atunsham, where the province of Khurasan comes to 
an Mid. 
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The citadel at Sabzawar stands on an artificial mound, 
which evidently marks the site of something very old, 
but what that was no one knowa Sabssawar, though not 
so old as Nishapur, is still considered an old town. It 
contains at present twelve caravanserais, three Madrasas, 
and two Musjids. Of these, the Jama Musjid is said to 
have been built at the time of the Sarbdaris, but it has 
no date. It contains a stone inscribed with a firman of 
Shah Tahmasp, dated 1571, remitting certain taxes, and 
another by Shah Tahmasp IL, dated 1723, exempting 
the people from tiie payment of presents to governors on 
arrival, on the groimd of their having suffered so much 
from the raids of Afghans, Baluchis, and Turkomans. 

The morning after my arrival I rode out to see the 
Minar or pfflar of Ehusrogird, a column of burnt brick 
which stands close to die high<road about four miles to 
the west of the town. The column is circular and about 
a hundred feet in height, with a spnd staircase inside it 
which one can ascend to the top. It is said to mark 
the site of the ancient dty of Baihak, made famous by 
the history known as “ Tarikh-i-Baihaki,” written by a 
resident of the town. The inscription round the pillar 
has long since vanished, but it is popularly supposed to 
have bdonged to a Musjid. Nothing of the ancient city 
remains, and the ground around has all been ploughed 
up. Nearly a mile to the north, in the present village 
of Ehusrogird, are the remains of an old sexagonal fort 
on an artificial mound, about eighty yards in diameter, 
with . high thick walls, surrounded by an outer wall and 
ditch. This is supposed to have been the dtadeL 

The pillar has a solid square plinth at Ae bottom, 
which is due to Namr-ud>Din Shah, who visited it on his 
way to Madihad; and finding it much damaged and 
undermined at the base, like almost all ancient buBdings 
in Petaa, ordered it to be repaired, to save it ficom falling 
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down— one of the only instances I have met with in 
Persia of an ancient building having been repaired in 
modem times. 

Mirza Muhammad Hussain Khan, Herati, the deputy- 
governor, turned out to be an exceptionally well-informed 
old man. He came over to dinner and ate heartily, 
desjdte the fact that he was eighty years of age and had 
never used a knife and fork before. He told me that he 
was in Herat at the time' of Todd’s mission during the 
first Afghan war, and he well remembered him and also 
Lugin, the doctor, and Shakespeare, the assistant. He 
said that Todd always used to have the ndhar or midday 
meal laid on Hie floor in Afghan fashion, and whoever 
was there sat down with him. He remained in Herat 
till the Hisdm-us-Sultanah’s neg8> and retired to Persia 
with the latter in 1857, and had been in Persia ever 
since. He was given a pension by the Persian Qovem- 
ment^ and as Mustaufi had travelled over the whole of 
Khurasan and Sistan to assess the revenue, and seemed 
to know it better than any other man 1 had met 

I had now to visit the turquoise mines at Mddan, and 
to do t^ we left the high-road and struck off into the hills 
to the north-east. We had a rise of some 1600 feet in 
the first fourteen miles to cross the EkOtal to the village 
of Aliak, and a gradual descent of some 900 feet in the 
nine miles beyond that to Sultanabad. Here we found 
ourselves in the Nishapur district, which stretches up as 
fat as Madikan, while Rubat-i-Gaz, four miles to the north- 
west, marked the confines of Bam Safiabad. The Kafilah 
road from Sabzawar to Kuchan and Ashkabad here turned 
off northwards to Mashkan. Prom Sultanabad we marched 
ten miles to Bubati, crosnng the usual Persian plain from 
the foot of the hills en one side to the foot of the billz on 
the other. 

Ten miles farther the next morning Inougfat us up to 
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the two Tillages known as Mddan, which stand on some 
low hills at a h^ht of about 6000 feet, and contain 
between them 400 housea I was met on arriTal by 
the two agents of the contractor for the mines, and 
a guard of twenty men of the Karid battalion under a 
Naib or Jemadar was drawn up on the road and escorted 
me in. Fifty men of this regiment are always on duty 
at the mines, being relieved every six months from Turbat-i- 
Hiudari. The men had no uniforms, and were armed as 
usual with worthless old muzzle-loading muskets. 

We just got into camp in time, as the weather changed 
and turned to wet, with sleet and rain, and before long 
all the hills around were covered with snow. As soon 
as possible I rode out to visit the turquoise mines, with 
the contractors' agent as guide. 1 found there was com- 
paratively little to see, and yet, till one had seen it, it 
was difficult to realise how the turquoises were produced. 
The mines are situated in the small ravines on the face 
of a hill about a mile to the north of the village, and to 
my unpractised eye there was nothing different in that 
one hill from any of the others around. It was appa- 
rently composed of the same dark-coloured rock that is 
80 common throughout the country, and riding past, no 
one would suppose that it contained minerals of any sort. 
The mines are worked in the roughest manner possible. 
The only implements used by the miners are short iron 
jumpers about eighteen inches in length, and a small 
hammer with which they drive holes into the rock, 
which is then blasted out with common country gtm- 
powder. The lights used are common oil lamps, just a 
wick in a small open saucer, and the consequence is that 
the galleries are smeared all over with oil and smoke, 
and the atmosphere inside is stifling. When blasted the 
Ints of rock are collected imd brought out to the entrance 
in small baskets, and outdide a lot of small boys break 
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up the rook into little pieces with small hammers and 
pick out any bits of green or blue they see. The 
turquoises are not the smooth, round stones one is 
accustomed to. On the contrary they are flat and 
jagged and all shapes, just like irr^^lar bits of glass 
mixed up in the rook. Almost every turquoise is more 
or less broken in the hammering out ; in fact, unless it 
was broken the blue colour would not be visible. A 
man stands over the boys and collects all the coloured 
fragments in a bag. These are taken to the village and 
sent into Mashhad at the end of the week, there to be 
ground down into shape by the cutters. 

I went to the mine farthest west at first, which was 
big and high. By creeping in at the small door at the 
entrance, which is locked at night and watched by a 
sentry, I got into a gallery some twelve or fifteen yards 
in length, and from the end of that I could see the 
miners at work beyond, drilling holes into the rook for 
blasting. The stone last blasted was brought out and 
broken up before me. to show me how they picked out 
the turquoises. I watched the operation, and looked at 
the turquoises fotmd, but it was impossible to say what 
was good and what was bad. All the chips with the 
least bit of colour in them were collected and taken 
away, and the result was left to the cutters to determine. 
Subsequently I rode round to the eastern side of the 
bill, where a great cavity has been out in the hillside 
by the quarrying of ages, and one could see old and 
broken s^ts and galleries in all directions. The miners 
have no windlasses or ropes or anything to help them. 
They climb down the hole from one step to another, and 
there is hardly room to tom. 

According to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, the turquoise mines 
are. uot mentioned in ancient history, and the oldest 
account of them Appears in the “ TanwiknamA-i-Tlkhani,” 
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by Khwajah Nasir-ud-Din, Tdsi, written during the reign 
of Hulaku Khan (1253—64). Up to tho end of the 
Safavian dynasty the mines are said to have been worked 
1^ the Persian Government. During the anarchy which 
ensued between that period and Muhammad Shah’s time 
they passed from one hand to another, and were worked 
by any local chiefs or tribes who were able to take 
possession of them. Towards the end of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign they are said to have been let by the 
Persian Government to the miners living in the two 
villages for 500 tumans a year. After that the rent 
gradually rose to 3000 tumans per ftoniiTn, In 1879 
the Malik-ut-Tujjar of Mashhad g^t a lease of them at 
a rent of 8000 tumans, and worked them with great 
profit for three yeaxa. In 1882 the Mukhbir-ud-Dowlah, 
the Persian telegraph minister, outbid the Malik-ut* 
Ttyjar, and rented the mines for fifteen years firom the 
Perrian Government at the rate of 9000 tumans for the 
first year and 15,000 tumans for each succeeding year. 
He formed a company and worked them for a time, but 
in 1884 the company fell through, and the Mukhbir-ut- 
Dowlah gave up the concession. In 1885 the Malik- 
ut-Tiyjar again obtained the lease at a rent of 9000 
tumans a year, and he held it till 1893, and is popularly 
supposed to have made a fortime out of it. He was 
then outlnd and ousted by the Naiyar-ud-Dowlah, the 
governor of mdiapur, who increased the rent to 11,000 
tumans, and held the mines for two years. In 1896 the 
Timuii chief, the Nasrat-xil'Mulk, and the Herat! bankers 
at Mashhad took a lease of the mines for a term of ten 
years at an increased rent of 13,200 tumans per annum. 
This contract was signed by the late Shah, and was con- 
firmed the present Shah. Yet, deqiite that, it was 
cancelled at the end of the first two years, on an ofSet 
from the Malik-ut-Tiqjar to raise the rent by an extra 
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10,000 tumana The latter at the time of my visit was 
holding the mines at the rent of 23,200 tumans (£4850), 
but how long he will continue to hold them it is im- 
possible to say. The most solemn contract appears to 
have no force in Persia, and the instability of the engage- 
ments on the part of the Persian (3overmnent has naturally 
been of great detriment to the mines. The contractors, 
not being sure of their position, have been prevented 
from working the mines systematically, and from carry- 
ing out any improvements, and the result is that the 
crude and wasteful methods of former ages stUl maintun 
themselves in full force. 

The Herat! bankers at Mashhad, Haji Muhammad 
Hasan, Mu’awin-ut-Tujjar, and Haji Ali Akbar, Mu’ih-ut- 
Tujjar, to give them their full names and titles, are the 
sons of a Haji MuUa Ahmad, formerly a banker at Herat. 
When the Malik-ut-Tujjar ousted them from their lease 
of the turquoise mines, they retaliated by ousting the 
Malik-ut-Tujjar from his contract for the Ashkabad- 
Mashhad cart-road, and thus there was a general post 
all round, which brought no good to anybody but the 
Persian officials, who had the handling of the money paid 
by both parties to effect it. The bankers at one time 
enjoyed protection by the British Consulate, but they 
have now become Perdan subjects. British Consulate 
protection is no longer afforded to Afghan subjects in 
Persia, the Shah objecting on the grounds that Persian 
subjects- get no' consular protection in Afghanistan; 
consequently A%hans who have hitherto looked to the 
English for help have now no one to whom they can 
appeal, and suffer in consequence. 

As to the working of the turquoise mines, the Sani- 
ud-Dowlah has ^ven an account^ and so has General 
Schindler of Teheran, who held the management of them 
for a year in 1882, 
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The mines themselves are situated in seven different 
ravines in the hillside. In the first ravine the oldest 
and most important shafts have all been filled up 
by careless working, and are now unworkable except 
at great outlay, which no . Persian contractor ventures 
to incur, not being sure of being allowed to retain 
his contract for the period specified. In the second 
one mine only is worked by the contractors, another is 
filled up and unworkable, and a third is sublet to the 
miners, who work it themselves. In the third ravine 
only one mine is worked, and that by the miners ; the 
others are deserted, as it does not pay to work them. 
Two mines in the fourth are sublet to the miners, while 
the contractor is working one himself. In the fifth two 
mines are sublet to the miners, and the contractor there 
also works one himself, but it is only a branch of an old 
and important mine now filled up and deserted. In the 
rixth ravine the one mine is filled with water, and cannot 
be worked, and in the seventh the mines are n^lected, 
aa it does not pay to work them. This of itself shows 
what an unsatisfactory state the mines are now in. live 
regular mines and some half-dozen minor ones are sublet 
to the village miners at a rent of about 1600 tumans a 
year, and only three mines, named respectively the Zak-i- 
Ulya, the Chiragh Kush, and the Gandal-i-Elarbalai, are 
worked by the oontractors themselves. These are worked 
for twelve hours daily, from 9 ajl to. 9 p.ii., by two sets 
of workmen, who relieve each other at 3 P.M. Each set 
consists of — (1) the Zibit, or overseer, on 3 krans a day ; 
(2) the Ust^, or workman, on to 2 krans a day; (3) 
the Amala, or coolie, on 1 kran a day ; (4) tiie Fala, or 
Ixy, on i to I kran a day. The overseer superintends 
the working of three or four workmen, and collects the 
stones. The workman excavates the rock, the coolie re- 
moves and carries it from the mine to the open, and the 
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boys break up the rook brought out and pick out the 
turquoises, which are collected by the overseer. The 
total establishment employed on each of the three mines 
is only two relays of three overseers and twelve workmen 
each, and a total of thirty-seven coolies and boys. All 
these are under a head overseer, who receives 10 tumans 
a month, and the accounts are kept by two or 

writers, receiving each 10 tumans a month. Two moimted 
messengers are employed on 6 tumans apiece per month 
to carry the stones excavated during the six working days 
of the week, i.e. Saturday to Thursday, in a sealed leather 
bag to the contractor at Mashhad, where they are cut and 
prepared for sale. The contractor has also to pay for the 
guard of fifty men at the mines at the rate of 7^ krans 
for each man per month, and the working expenses for 
the cost of gunpowder, oil, &o., are said to amount to 
120 tumans a week, in addition to the pay of the estab- 
lishment. The theft of stones that goes on in the mines 
is enormous, but for all that the outturn of the three 
mines is said to come to between 300 and 400 tumans 
per week, and the total outturn for the year 1896-97 
was said to have amounted to 19,000 tqmana In addition 
to the value of the turquoises excavated from the mines, 
the contractors were said to have realised 8000 tumans 
in the shape of taxes from the 400 miners living in the 
two villages, and 750 tumans more from the inhabitants 
of the other villages of the district, besides the rent of the 
mines sublet by them. 

In addition to the mines in the hillsides above de- 
scribed, turquoises are also found in the earth and 
detritus at the foot of the hill, and these are the best 
and most valuable of all, as they eome out unbroken. 
These earth mines are murii eaner to work than thoiie 
in the rook, and old men and bOys, the weak and. the 
lasy, seem to dig about ptonEiisouously, and though there 
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is no certainty about it, still, when they do find anything, 
it is always valuable. 

Turquoises at the mines are divided into three kinds 
— 1st, the Angpishtari, or stones fit for rings; 2nd, the 
Barkhana, or stones fit for trappings, &c.; and 3rd, the 
Arabi, or stones fit for Arabia. The first are all care- 
fully cut and polished at Mashhad, and are always sold 
separately. The best of these are found in the earth 
mines, and the majority of them are exported to 
Moscow, which seems to be the great centre of the 
turquoise trade. The second kind are subdivided into 
four divisions. The first two of these are largely ex- 
ported to Europe, while the third and fourth are sold in 
Persia for the ornamentation of Kalian pipe-heads, horses' 
trappings, and small-arms, &c. The third kind are fus a 
rule bad and light-coloured' atones, for which there is no 
sale in Persia. The name arose owing to some of the 
miners going on pilgrimage to Mecca. They took some 
of these bad green-coloured stones with them, and found 
a good sale for them in Arabia, which is now the market 
for them and the origin of the name. The private 
arrangements of the miners for the disposal of the stones 
they find are not very easy to fathom. There is a body 
comprised of twenty-five elders or head-men of the 
villages who seem to purchase the turquoises from the 
miners in the first instance, and then half cut the stones, 
sufficient to classify them . before disposing of them to 
brokers and cutters at Mashhad. Both the elders, and the 
brokers make thdr profit on the transaction, and, so. far as 
I could gather, the actual miner came off worst of all. , 

The cheating that goes on in the sale of turquoisee is 
somethii^ wonderful Stones of all softs, of sum and 
eolours were brought for sale into my camp, and almost 
everybody in it invested some of ^ savings in tur-^ 
quoises as a memento of his. vi^t. Th.e Indians and. 
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Afghans were especially keen to buy. They showed with 
pride some good coloured stones they had purchased, and 
thought they had got wonderful bargains. A week after- 
wards all pride in thdr purchases had disappeared, and 
there were many sadder and wiser men gazing ruefully 
at their stones, which had mysterioudiy changed colour 
from a beautiful azure blue to some worthless light- 
coloured green without any apparent reason. What pre- 
paration the miners keep their stones in to preserve their 
colour I cannot say, but one thing is certain, and that 
is, it is not safe to buy a turquoise in Persia till after 
it has been at least a week under observation, to see 
whether its colour is permanent or not. 

The two villages at Madan in which the miners live 
are known as the upper and the lower, and the concession 
for working the mines not only includes the government 
of these, but also the whole of the surrounding district, 
contaLning thirteen other villages as well, and comprising 
an area of some forty square miles, with a total popula- 
tion of about 1500 families. Bendes the turquoise mines 
there is a salt mine, a lead mine, and a mill-stone quarry 
as well in the district. The lead mine and quarry are in 
the Batou hills just to the south, but the contraetors did 
not consider it worth while to work either. The salt 
mine is situated four miles to the east, and is sublet by 
the contractors for 250 tumans a year. I vimted it on 
my way out of Madan, and found it consisted simply of 
an open cave or tunnel running straight into a hill of 
solid rock-salt. . There was only some twenty or thirty 
feet of earth above the salt at the tunnel's mouth, and 
no propping up or supports of any kind were required. 
The salt was beautifully white and dear, more like 
crystal than salt to look at, and so firm and solid was it 
that it formed an arched roof of itself. The salt was 
blasted out with gunpowder just like any other roek, and 
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the only precaution taken by the miners vas not to work 
near any place where, owing to some fault or other, water 
had got in. Wherayer they find the rock soft or wet 
they at once cease working there, for fear it might fall in. 
I was told that this rock-sstlt was to be found all about 
the district wherever red earth was to be seen, and that 
there were several mines similar to the one I had seen. 
The salt was considered superior to that obtained from salt 
lakes, and the Madan mines were supposed to supply all 
Sabzawar, Kuchan, and Bujnurd, the price at the pit-mouth 
bdmg one kran per donkey-load of say 130 to 160 lbs. 

From Madan I marched twelve mUes to Hisar-i-Nau, 
a village standing at a height of some 4100 feet, and 
containing about thirty families of Amarlu Kiirds. These 
Amarlus were brought to Khurasan by Shah Abbas at 
the same time as the Kuchan, Bujnurd, and other Kurds. 
They now munber only about a thousand families, and 
have no chief of their own, their last man of any im- 
portance having been one Kurdu Khan, who had died a few 
years before. They mostly inhabit the Marush Baluk of 
Nishapur, which is to the north of Hisar-i-Nau, extending 
between Madan and B4r up to the Sar-i-Valayat district, 
and are partly settled in villages and partly nomad. ' 

The '1st December 1897 brought us into Nishapur, 
fifteen miles farther on. This place is generally written 
Nishabmr in Persian histories and documents, but as it is 
pronounced Nishapur, I spell it so. Our road led through 
a thickly populat^ and well-cultivated plain the whole 
way, the last two or three miles being through gardens 
and enclosures belonging to the town. 

Some two miles out I was met by the deputy- 
governor with a carriage and led horses and a party of 
horsemen, who escorted me through the town, entering 
by the Sabzawar gate and coming out by the Mashhad 
gate, opposite to which my 'camp was {dtohed. We 
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traversed the whole of the bazar, half a mile or more in 
length, and apparently it was market day, as the crowd 
was -great and all the shops, said to be some 450 in 
number, were open. The trade of Nishapur, I was told, 
was nothing like equal to that of Sabzawar, but there 
were ten or twelve Bussian Armenians in the town who 
were said to export some 50,000 tumans or ^£10,000 
worth of cotton, wool, and dried firuits in the year. 

The town is quadrilateral and the walls were in good 
condition, having been all repmred by the late governor, 
the Naiyar-ud-Dowlah. The Sani-ud-Dowlah gives the 
circumference of the walls at 3800 zars, or 8782 yards, 
with fifty-eight bastions or towers, and I presume that is 
correct. The town has four gates, one on each face, and 
is abundantly supplied with water drawn from the foot 
of the Nishapur range to the north-east. The height, 
according to my aneroid, was about 3900 feet. 

The only b uildin g of any size that I could see in the 
town was the Jama Musjid. It was not known when 
it was built, but there was a stone in it bearing an 
inscription regarding a bequest of land by Shah Abbas 
in A.H. 1021 (1612). Most of the townspeople seemed to 
be Saiyids, who were said to live largely on allowances 
from the (Government, and such traders as there were, 
were reputed to be far from wealthy. The richest man 
amongst them had died a few years before, and he left 
only 20,000 tumans, or £4000. 

On arrival at my tent 1 found the table covered with 
plates of sweetmeats and trays of melons, &o., and fowls 
azul other things were laid out in front of the tent, 
all sent by the governor for my spe<nal delectation, just 
as had been done at Sabzawar. In the afternoon the 
governor himself, the Bayan-us-Sultanah, came to call, 
accompanied by his Peshkar and his son-in-law, both 
of whom had to sit upon the floor. Apparently he did 
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not permit them to have chairs in his presence. He was 
an elderly man, and apologised for not having been able 
to come out to meet mo himself on that account. Being 
a Mustaufi of the first class, he was at the top of his tree, 
so to speak, as the only promotion heyond that, ihat 
I know of, is to Minister of one of the departments of 
the State. He was an excellent talker, one of the best, 
in fact, that I had heard in Khurasan, and he spoke the 
Persian, largely composed of Arabic, of the educated 
Persian of the present day. 

I halted at Nishapur for a couple of days to examine 
the ruins of the ancient city, which commence about a 
mile to the south-east of the present town and are very 
extensive. The Sani-ud-Dowlah gives the circumference 
of them at 9000 zars, or over six miles. Nothing is now 
left aboveground but the tajppa or mound of Alp Arslan, 
oh the north-east, and at line of mounds on the south- 
west ; but the intervening ground is a mass of liunps and 
hollows, and though almost all under cultivation, is full 
of broken bricks and pottery, and wherever it has been 
dug into one can see that the soil is full of bricks to 
a considerable depth. The line of mounds on the south- 
west encloses a space of about half a mile in length and 
some 600 yards in breadth, which is said to have been 
the citadel of the city. The walls and bastions were 
evidently all of mud, as there are comparatively few 
bits of brick in them. The mounds themselves will 
all disappear in course of time, as the people have found- 
out that the earth of which they are composed is full of 
phosphates or some equally strengthening substance, and 
are gradually clearing it away to spread on their fields. 

Near the south-east comer of this ancient citadel 
stands the small mausoleum of Shaikh Faridfud-Din 
Attar, a celebrated philosopher and author, who. died in 
1220, and whose books are still in mudi request. He 
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was a grocer in Nishapur, and the story goes that a 
Darwesh entered his shop one day and .had a long 
conversation with him on the subject of death. They 
did not agree, and at last the Darwesh declared that 
death was easy, which Shaikh Attar denied. The Darwesh 
thereupon lay down on the floor, said one “ Allah ” and 
Akbar,” and expired on the spot. This so appalled Shaikh 
Attar that he gave up his shop and became a Darwesh 
himself. The mausoleum erected to his memory is of 
the usual square pattern, with a dome in the centre. 
The outer dome has never been built, which gives the 
building an unfinished look. 

Half a mile to the east of this is the Imamxada 
Muhammad Mahruk, in an enclosure surrounded by a 
wall, and this building Is said by the Saiyids, its cus- 
todians, to have stood in what was at one time the 
centre of the ancient city. Mahruk was the great- 
grandson of Imam Zoin-ul-Abidm, who was murdered 
and burnt by Yazid, governor of E^hurasan, about the 
middle of the eighth century. 

The tomb of Umar Ehaiyam (d. 1123), lies just to the 
left of the portico of this shrine, in a small alcove of 
its own. It is simply a brick structure some three 
feet high, uncared for and without any inscription or 
mark. The tomb is utterly neglected by the Pernans 
and in fact is treated with disdain, ajs Umar Khaiyam 
was a Sunni instead of an orthodox Shiah, and to be 
despised accordingly. So little is known of him in his 
own Inrthplace that the majority of the people of the 
town are ignorant even of his name, and I was amused 
to hear my g^uide, the Duzdbaghir, or Catch-the-thief, 
as he was locally styled, the head of the Ekrawak or 
watohmen of the town, who had been sent by the 
governor to diow me round, gravely turn and adc 
if Umar Ehaiyam was a Christian, as every Faringi, 
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and especially every Englishman, he said, who came to 
Nishapur went on pilgrimage to his tomb. Nothing is 
too bad for Umar Khaiyam, according to the Persians, 
and he is credited by them with every vice. There are 
various stories about him in prose and verse, but whether 
they rest on fact, or are due to the hatred of the Persians 
for his Sunni tenets, I cannot say. At any rate they do 
their best to traduce his character. 

The tappa of Alp Arslan stands some three miles to 
the east of the present town, near the village of Tur- 
babad. I was astonished at the mass of broken bricks and 
bits of pottery that we had to pass through to get there. 
The tappa is a large flat-topped artificial mound some 200 
yards square and 30 feet in height, which is said to be 
the site of the ancient Shadiakh built by Alp Arslan in 
1073 for his son Malik Shah, whom he married to a 
daughter of Uktai Ela’an, the' son of Changiz Khan. 

According to the Sani-ud-Dowlah, nothing reliable 
is to be found in history regarding the ancient ruins of 
Nishapur, and what is recorded is app^ntly fabulous. It 
is stated in the “ Bostan-i-Siyaka that the first Nisha- 
pur was built by Tahmurs Divband. That was ruined, 
and another town was buUt by Ardeshir Babakan, Sassani, 
which was also destroyed, and Shapur built a third, which 
he called after his own name. Firdosi says that Yez- 
digird II. often lived in Nishapur, and that in his reign 
the city was a very prosperous one, but the name of 
Nishapur rarely appears in the history of the Sassanian 
dynasty after his reign, and when the Arabs took 
possession of Khurasan the place was of little importance. 
The number of Sassanian coins which have been found 
at Nishapur, though, would seem to show, so the Sani- 
ud-Dowlah says, that it was an mportant town in the 
time of those kings. In 1010 a hundred thoTisand 

* P. 678. 
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people are said to have died of famine in it. Togrul 
Beg, the lust of the Saljukis, made it his capital in 1037, 
and so did his son. Alp Arslan, who succeeded him. 

In 1116 it was destroyed by an earthquake. In 1153, 
during the reign of Sultan Sanjar, the town was taken by 
the Ghaz tribe, who massacred thousands of the inhabi- 
tants, and were not finally driven out till 1159. Two 
years afterwards, the constant quarrels between the Sunnis 
and the Shiahs in Nishapur came to a head, and the 
leaders of both sides were killed by Muaiyid Ainia, the 
mosques and collies were destroyed and the libraries 
burnt, and Muaiyid Ainia made Shadiakh his capital. 
Ainia killed Bukn-ud-Din Muhammad, the last of the 
Saljuki kings, the nephew of Sultan Sanjar, but was him- 
self killed in 1174 by Takish Khan Khwarism Shah. 
Nishapur then sank into insignificance, and was no 
longer called a city, and Shadiakh became the capital 
of the Nishapur kingdom. In 1221 the Moghul troops 
imder TuU Khan, son of Changiz Khan, completely 
destroyed the old Nishapur. They flooded the town for 
seven days and nights, levelled the buildings to the 
ground, and sowed barley on the site. In 1267 Shadiakh 
was finally destroyed by an earthquake,- and a new town 
was built near by. That was destroyed by another earth- 
quake in 1405, after which the present town of Nishapur 
was erected. In the early part of Shah Abbas’s reign 
(1577—1628) the town was plundered and the people 
massacred by Abdulla Khan and Abdul Momin Khan, 
Usbegs, and after the decline of the Safavian dynasty 
the Bayits, the Kurds, and the Biks of Sistan again 
plundered the place. In Nadir Shah’s time, too, Nishapur 
suffered severely, so that it has had a (dieckered existence 
all through. At present it is said to contain 3000 houses, 
with a population of about 12,000 people. The revenue 
of the NL^por distript is said to be 60,000 tumans, abd 
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the population to be about the same number, divided 
amongst 300 villages. 

The governor, when I returned his viut, was sur- 
rounded by the Peshkar and his son, two Mustaufis, and 
his son-in-law, all of whom, as before, he made sit upon 
the floor. We had a long chat and many stories, and 
eventually the conversation turned upon coins. I asked 
what ancient coins were found in Nishapur. The 
governor could not tell me, but the Peshkar produced 
an old gold coin which was thought to have been of 
Hulaku, and another of Timur’s. The Peshkar then 
sent his son off to somebody else, and he returned with 
three silver Sassanian coins, but I could hear of no other 
kinds. Sassanian coins were evidently the ones gene- 
rally found. 

Biding along the high-road .on leaving Nishapur, I was 
astonished to see the number oifourgona and kalidecu, the 
Russian equivalents for wagons and carriages, that went 
past. The increase in the wheeled traffic of Persia of 
late years has been something marvelloua Formerly 
nothing but pack animals were in use, and now horses 
seem to be put into draught everywhera On arrival at 
Buzhmehran, a small village to the north of the road, I 
found all the villagers assembled to meet me, and at the 
head of them an officious man in brass buttons, wearing 
a large oval silver medal with the lion and the sun on it. 
The villagers seemed to have a wonderful belief in my 
powers, as they came up with a petition for a certiflcate 
from me that their crops had suffered from floods and 
their revenue assessment should be reduced accord- 
ingly. The medal num was peculiarly amusing. He 
came up to say that he was a Vakil or corporal of 
Persian Cossacks, and had been on duty with the Persian 
Commissioner on the Rusnan Frontiw Commission, and 
had thus got his medal He said, though, that he 
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wanted to improye his position still more with his 
brother villagers, who were apparently not so much im- 
pressed by the medal as he thought they ought to be, 
and the best way he could think of to do that was to be 
presented by me with a robe of honour. He was quite 
willing, he said, to pay for this robe if I would only give 
it to him, and thus increase his respect. I could not 
help being amused at his request, though it was a very 
ordinary one in Persian eyes, where every official pays 
regularly for the kkillat that is presented to him to enable 
him to maintain his position. 

The next morning we passed through ICadamgah, the 
inhabitants of which were all Saiyids, and seemed to be 
cordially hated by their neighbours and travellers alike : 
not a man had a good word to say for them. Kadamgah 
means literally the place of the footsteps, and consists of 
a shrine containing, I was told, a piece of hard black 
stone a little less then two feet square, with the impres- 
sion on it of the two feet of a very large man. This 
Intone is fixed in the wall, and the impressions, though 
they look artificial, are venerated as the actual footprints 
of the Imam Baza of Mashhad, who is said to have 
walked here on his way from Nishapur to Tds, and to 
have performed a miracle by bringing into existence, for 
his ablutions, the spring of water that now supplies the 
shrine and garden. The peculiarity of the place is the 
number of large pine-trees by which the shrine is sur- 
roimded, and which are sud to run up to a height- of 
over ninety feet. The shrine was built on the design of 
the mausoleum of Ehwqjah Rabi at Mashhad, by Shah 
Suliman Safovi, in 1680. It is 80 paces in circum- 
ference, 14 paces in diameter inside, and 68 feet in 
h«ght, but is now much out of repair, and although 
endowed, is apparently neglected by its guardians. The 
dome is faoed with tiles, and has an inscription in the 
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Suls character, but many of the tiles had been taken 
down and sold. No Christian is allowed to enter any 
of these shrines in Persia. 

In the next stage to Fakr-i-DaM, or the pride of 
David, we had a rise of some 500 feet, and the weather, 
which had been bad for the last two days, here got 
worse. The hills around were soon all white with snow, 
and I had to give up all thoughts of visiting the Mughan 
cave, as I had intended. At the Dizbad stream we 
crossed the boundary between the Nishapur and Mash- 
had districts. We found the caravanserai at Fakr-i- 
DaM crammed full of people, travellers like ourselves, 
and had the storm continued, we should have foimd 
difficulty in getting shelter in it. Fortunately the 
weather cleared a bit, and we got up our tents, but this 
part of the road, owing to its elevated position, is always 
a dangerous one in winter, and many people have been 
frozen to death on it. 

Sharifabad, our next sti^e, possessed two large cara- 
vanserais, and I put all the horses and mules in these 
for the night. We ourselves slept in our tents, but they 
were so covered with frost next morning that it was 
nearly noon before we could start. We reached the crest 
of the range at the fourth mile, at a height of some 4900 
feet, and then we had a steady descent for another eleven 
miles all the way down to Turuk, a drop of some 1550 
feet. At the ninth mile, at a rise called the Tappa-i- 
Salam, the point at which {ffigrims get their first view of 
the gilt dome of the shrine at Mashhad glistening away 
in the sun out in the plain below, we passed a pillar 
bearing an inscription in Persian poetry, stating that the 
road had been made by Sipah Salar Muhammad, the son 
of Amir, governor-general of Khurasan in the year 1867. 
The road may have been a marvel for Persia at that time, 
but how waggons and carriages got over it at all in the 
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state I found it was a marvel to me. I would not have 
driven down that descent for a great deal. We camped 
at the caravanserai by the roadside. This building con- 
sisted of two enclosures, called respectively the summer 
and winter courts. The latter, built by Shah Suliman 
Safavi in 1669, had rooms all rotmd the sides, with 
stables at each comer. The outer enclosure, built in 
1861, had only open arches with recesses for sleeping in 
in the hot weather. 

A mile to the south of the caravanserai was a curious 
conical mound known as the Tappa-i-Nadiri, though it 
had nothing to do with Nadir. This mound, or rather 
hill, was some 550 paces in drcumference and 100 feet 
or more in height, a most unusual height for an artificial 
mound in Khurasan. It had been dug into in various 
places, and the whole of the soil was full of bones and 
pottery from top to bottom. There were no bricks in it, 
but apparently round stones were used in the buildings 
of which it was formerly composed. It looked to me as 
if it was of great age. 

Next morning, the 9th December 1897, I rode the 
remaining five miles into Mashhad, and found myself 
sitting down to breakfast with Dr. and Mrs. Duke- in a 
house again. This brought my last tour in Khurasan to 
an end. 

We had traversed a round of 759 miles in our three 
months’ outing, and .after so long a residence in tents tbe 
big Consulate house seemed lonely and dreary ; but the 
winter snows outside and a warm fire innde soon recon- 
ciled one to life in a house again. 

It is astonishing, though, how the fascination of tent 
life grows upon one in Eastern countries. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

WINTER AT MASHHAD. 

Dubimo my absence from Mashbad the Bukn-ud>Dowlah 
had arrived as goyemor-general, and in due course I 
received a visit from the Sartip appointed by his Royal 
Highness to call and inquire after my health, according 
to Persian etiquette, and I duly paid my official visit in 
return. The Kargruzar, the chief of the tel^aphs, opd 
various other officials had also been changed, and 1 had 
many visits to receive and return. The 18th December 
brought us round to the Czar’s f6te-day again, and then 
we had the English Christmas and the Russian Christmas, 
and the English New Year’s Day and the Russian New 
Year’s Day to celebrate, and various Persian dinner- 
parties between whiles, so that the time soon passed, 
despite the winter snows. 

My Indian servants stood the cold wonderfully well. 
Earim Bakhsh, the cook, I carefully clad in a suit of 
good thick barak, and he throve so well that he even 
rushed into matrimony. He came to me to ask permis- 
sion to many, and when I asked him who the lady was, 
1 was amused to hear that my Persian cook’s brother 
had arrived, bringing a lady with him as a wife for 
his brother; but the latter had declined the offer on 
the grounds that he already had a wife in Teheran and 
he did not want another, and, with great generosity, had 
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offered to bestow the lady on his brother in the art, 
Kuim Bakhsh. The latter told me that he had been 
round and taken the advice of all his Indian friends in the 
Consulate, and their advice to him was not to many the 
woman for good and all by an ahdi or permanent mar- 
riage, but to marry her for three months by a tigha or 
temporary marriage, and to see how he liked her first. I 
duly added my advice to that of the others, and, con- 
gratulating him on his luck in having such a chance, I 
granted the required permission, and he lost no time in 
establishing the lady in a room above the kitchen. This 
system of temporary marriages is one of the features of 
Mashhad life. Every pious pilgrim can be provided at 
once with a temporary wife by the nearest priest for a 
week or a month or a year, with the full consent of both 
the law and the Church, and the privilege is fully taken 
advantage of by all Muhammadans. Permanent mar- 
riages constantly take place as well. More than one of 
the Indian members of the British Consulate have thus 
found a partner of their joys and sorrows for life in 
Mashhad. I have even known Christians to be married 
in Masbhod by Mussulman Mullahs. Two Europeans 
who had no consuls of their own to marry them were 
thus united by Persian priests under Muhammadan rites, 
and their marriage under the laws of the land in which 
they were living was held to be legal, and was regbtered 
accordingly in their respective coimtries. 

The end of the year 1897 marked a great fall in the 
Persian exchange. When we viuted Mashhad in 1885 
the rate of exchange waS; 240 Persian krans to 100 
Indian rupeea At the end of 1897 we were getting 345 
krans for our 100 rupees, and at the beginning of 1898 
the rate rose to 356 krans, The sterling rate of exchange 
was 51^ brans to the Englisl|t pound. 
vAt tlie end of January the snow commenced to thaw 
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after lying for a month on the ground, and on the 4th 
February I shot my first sand-grouse, the return of which 
looked as if the hard weather was now to be over, but it 
was not so. The stseets in the town heoame one, fearful 
mass of slush, but no slush or anything else could keep 
the religious students quiet for more than a certiun time, 
and fresh riots now broke out, and suddenly the whole 
town was in an uproar. 

The first thing we heard was that a party of Talibs had 
seized a man who was accused of being a hdM or dissenter, 
had beat him with sticks, pistolled him, drenched him 
with naphtha, and finally burnt him to death in the main 
street of the town, close to the shrine. This outrage 
brought matters to a climax. The question was taken 
up, and the Persian Government was constrained to take 
action. The first sign of movement was the sudden 
arming of the Persian troops on guard in the town with 
Wetndl breeohloading rifles and some half-dozen cart- 
riches apiece. The Consulate guard was thus armed 
like the rest. Hitherto their old muzzle-loading muskets 
without any ammunition at all had been conradered 
sufficient for our protection, but this was now altered. 
The governor-general posted g^uns in the town command- 
ing the Khidbdn or main street, and then plucked up 
courage to set about the arrest of the murderers. The 
Shah ' sent orders to the shrine officials to give up the 
men harh>ured in the shrine; the governor • general 
snzed one of the Mujtahids, a notably disturbing dement 
of the peace of the town, and dqsorted him. into the 
country, and commenced to arrest the religious students 
wherever he could find them. The result was a general 
fiight. The T&libs took off thdr big white turbans which 
they had worn so truculently for so long and hid them 
wherever they could, and bolting Cut of the town, went 
off to thdr native villages in the guise of peaoeaUc 
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oultiTators. Quiet was restored at once, but what punish- 
ment was eventually inflicted upon the murderers I never 
heard, as 1 was ordered off to India at the time, and I 
left before the case was settled. 

I applied for and obtained formal permisnon, through 
the British L^ation at Teheran and the Embassy at 
Petersburg, to travel by the Transcaspian Railway from 
Ashkabad to the Caspian. I had some difficulty in 
getting a conveyance, as the road was still practically 
closed by snow, but at last I found a man who engaged 
to supply me with a carrii^ for myself from Mashhad 
to Ashkabad for 35 tumans, a sort of victoria, drawn by 
four horses abreast, and a fourgon or waggon for my 
servants and baggage to the frontier and back for 32 
tumans more. My servants and orderlies were not 
allowed to cross the Rusnan frontier, and I had to 
arrange to drive on there with only one man who could 
travel with a Persian passport, the Russians refusing to 
let any one with an English passport cross the frontier. 
I found some little difficulty at first in getting Russian 
rouble-notes for my jommey, but I eventually got some 
at the rate of 517 krans per 100 roubles. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BETURM TO INDIA. 

The weather towards the end of February got very cold 
again, followed by a heavy fall of snow. The thermo- 
meter went doMm to zero, and Captain Whyte, who 
arrived from Teheran to relieve me, oame in half frozen, 
saying he had never felt such cold in his life before. 
My last evenii^ I spent with M. and Madame Ponafidine 
at the Busman Consulate, and next morning, the 1st 
March 1898, 1 said good-bye to Mashhad and started on 
my way to India. 

I had hoped to make Chinaran, forty miles out, before 
nightfall, but the road was too heavy, and we had to stop 
at a village eight miles short of it, where I got one mud 
hut about ten feet square for myself, and another next 
door for the servants. Never shall I forget the cold of 
that night. The water in a bottle on the dinner-table 
froze into a solid block of ice while I was eating my 
dinner, and nothing I had would keep my head warm. 
Next day we did thirty-six miles, to Mirabad. The 
sun oame out and thawed the frozen road, and it was 
with great difficulty that we got through at alL 

The cold was as great as ever at nighti and it was only 
by keeping my ink-bottle over the fire that I could write 
at alL Next day clouds, oame up, the thaw oommenoed, 
and the road was worse than ever. We dragged laboriously 
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through melting snow, and got into Kuohan at noon. I 
halted for lunch in one of the caravanserais, where I was 
visited by the head of the fraternity of half-a-dozen Arme- 
nians from Erivan, who lived and traded in the place. 

In the stables next door to me were a party of Russian 
Molokans from the settlement at Gtoudan, on the frontier. 
Their waggons, laden up with cotton and skins, were 
standing outside, and the men and their horses were in 
the stable waiting for the thaw to dry up and let them 
get on. It was curious to see these men in their Russian 
caps, Europeans in appearance, and yet living, dressing, 
and eating exactly as Persian peasants. They seemed to 
earn their living mainly by plying as oartmen between 
Ashkabad and Mashhad, and they plied for exactly the 
same hire and worked at just the same rates as the 
Fernans, and had not the faintest idea of any superiority. 
The Persians never called them Russians, curiously enough 
— always Molokans, and seemed to look upon them as a 
separate tribe from the Russians, and more akin to them- 
selves. There was apparently no fanaticism against them, 
and they worked on equal and friendly terms with the 
Persian and Turki cartmen. 

Leaving them, we had a hard pull up through mud 
and snow for eight miles to Zubaran, where we spent the 
night. The snow was very bad on the high ground, and 
it took us seven hours to do the sixteen miles on to 
Imam Kulia. When I arrived at Goudan I found Captain 
Liffkine waiting for me. He was acting as political seore^ 
tary in Transoaspia for M. Elemm, who had gone off to 
Petersburg with General Kuropatkin, and had most kindly 
come out to meet me and drive me in the last thirly-two 
miles to Ashkabad. We changed horses and lunched a^ 
the half-way resting-house, where a Russian and his 
family, were doing the work that a Dak Bungalow Khau- 
samah would have done for us in India; and on arrival 
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at Ashkabad I found myself back again, so to speak, on 
tbe confines of Europe. Captain LifiFkine installed me 
comfortably at a hotel, and subsequently saw me off at 
tbe station, where I found a special carriage bad been 
reserved for me, a kind mark of attention on the part of 
the Transcaspian authorities. At Krasnovodsk I met our 
old friend Graf Armfeld, of tbe Kusbk Commission, who 
kindly saw me off on board the steamer. Baron Vrevsky, 
tbe governor-general of Turkestan, with all his staff and 
their wivM and an English governess, were also travelling 
by the same boat, and their society made the time pass 
pleasantly. 

At Tiflis I found various old friends of the Afghan 
Boundary Commisaon days, and I received a cordial 
welcome from all. One of the first men 1 came across 
in the hotel was Cololonel Alikhanoff, whom I had last 
met when putting up the boundary pillar on the banks 
of the river Murghab, near Pasgdeh, on Christmas Day 
1887. I had a pleasant dinner with him and Prince 
Orbeliani and Colonel Kartzoff at the English Club in 
the evening, a club which 1 was told was managed on 
the lines of the English Club at Petersburg. There was 
a house dinner every Thursday evening, which I just 
came in for, and we sat down fifteen all told. It was 
astonishing how many of these could speak English. We 
had three generals present — the general officer command- 
ii^ the Caucasian Army Corps, the assistant governor- 
general of the Caucasus, and the general of artillery — 
besides one or two other officers and some <nvilians. We 
sat talking for long, and the evening was an interesting 
and pleasant one. Colonel Alikhanoff told me that he 
was occupying his leisure, now that he was unemployed, 
in writing a book on Persia, desorilnng Kuohan and 
Bqjnurd. He explained to me the headings ' of the 
various diapters, and I trust the book may be trans- 
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lated some of these days, and thus rendered generally 
available. 

The next day I dined vrith (General Kuhlberg, the 
Russian Commissioner with us on the Afghan Boundary 
Commission of 1885—86, who had hospitably collected as 
many of the old members of the Commission as he could 
to meet me. Colonel Zakrchevski, the chief of the staff 
to General Komaroff at the time of the Russian attack 
on the Afghans at Fanjdeh in March 1885, and whom 
I now found in Tiflis as the colonel commanding the 
15th Grenadier Regiment, kindly brought a carriage to 
drive me over, and we sat down a party of ten altogether, 
including General Zelenoy, whom Colonel Peacocke and 
myself had last met at Tiflis in March 1888. The con* 
versation, as on the day before, turned upon the Tirah 
campaign, in which at that time Russian officers took 
the keenest interest. They contrasted our operations in 
Tirah with theirs in bygone years in the Caucasus, and 
they described how their generals had invariably suffered 
in retreats just as ours had done, till they had learnt by 
experience to stick to the sky-line. I asked if any history 
had been written of the conquest of the Caucasus, by 
which the tactics pursued by the different generals could 
be studied, but they could tell me of none. They said it 
took them sixty years to conquer the Caucasus, and that 
we could not expect to conquer Tirah in six months, 
especially with the enormous amoimt of baggage that we 
took with us. This was a point that all Russian officers 
seized upon. They instanced the pictures in the Ora^ic 
and other illustrated papers as a proof of ihe difference 
between their impedimenta and ours. 1 remember one 
illustration in particular which they brought to my 
notice, in which the bi^ggage mules were dejneted coming 
down a paKu They said, " Look at those boxes on the 
mules; what are they?” 1 explained tlu^ thqr looked 
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to me like oases of tinned meat. “Tinned meat!” said 
they ; “ why, we conquered the Caucasus on biscuits, and 
precious few of them.” And doubtless this was true. 

Another point touched upon, and strongly professed 
in Central Asia, was the divimon of Af gbAniwtAn between 
England and Russia. It is wonderful how almost every 
Russian officer one meets harps upon that. They seem 
to forget that England is pledged to maintain the int^ 
rity of Afghanistan, and that so long as the Amir remains 
loyal to his engagements with us we so intend to main- 
tain it. Apparently Russians think that could they once 
get possession of Afghan Turkestan up to the Hindu 
Eushk, they could so improve the rich provinces of Andkui 
and Balkh that they would be able to raise sufficient 
supplies there to feed as many troops as they wanted, 
and they would then be able to maintain a constant 
menace on India, and thus, as it were, have England 
at their mercy. We can imderstand the wish of the 
Russian frontier officer to effect this, but England having 
laid down her frontier, must naturally be prepared to 
maintain that frontier, and this is a point the Russian 
does not seem to have realised as yet. 

I found the wish for a railway to India just as preva- 
lent in Tiflis as it was at Ashkabad. The junction of 
the Indian and Transcaspian railways is a project that 
finds much favour in the eyes of all Russian officers in 
Central Asia, and many a Russian officer has pointed out 
to me in glowing colours the desirability of it. They 
propose that they should build the line down to Herat 
^m their side, while we should extend the Quetta and 
Chaman line up to Herat on ours. Their main objeot 
seems to be to get the Russian railway into Herat. 
Almost every Rusriaa I have ever met has advocated 
this extenuon, but never, once have I heard it suggested 
that the junction dunild be at the frontier, as it is in all 
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other countries. On the contrary, Herat is always the 
place named. It is impossible for us to permit Russia 
to build railways in A%hanistan; but even supposing a 
junction was effected at the Kushk frontier, I do not see 
how it could pay. In arguing the point I always took 
the financial side of the quesdon, and asked who was to 
pay for it. I said that before any company could be 
induced to find the capital and construct a line to join 
the Indian and Transcaspian railways it would have to 
be shown that there was some prospect of the line 
paying its expenses, and that so far as I could judge 
there was none. The new customs cordon established 
all along the Russian frontier in Central Asia had, I 
pointed out, entirely stopped what little trade with India 
formerly existed, and there was nothing that I knew of 
to be carried by the proposed railway. The Russian- 
reply was that though they taxed all manufactured 
goods, there was no tax on raw products, and that they 
would be glad to take rice from India. That was the 
only product they could think of. I said rice came 
’ mostly from Burmah, and it would be cheaper to send 
it direct from Rangoon by sea to Batpum or Odessa, as 
the case might be, than to carry it by sea to Calcutta 
and thence all across India and A%hanistan by nul; 
besides, what was there for them to send to India in 
retuni ? Wheat was suggested, but to that all I could 
say was that Transcasina, first of all, had not enough 
wheat for its own requirements ; and secondly, India was 
a wheat-exporting country itself, and did not require 
wheat, and if it ^d, it would be cheaper to get it direct 
by sea. In the end assafcstida was the only thfrig that 
they could think o^ and one train a year, I Bind, would 
about suffice for that. Not a nngle Rusnan that I heard 
speak on the sulgect could show me that he had ever 
studied the sulgeot for a moment from a praetieal pmnt 
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of -view. With them the wish apparently was the father 
of the though^ and yet so deeply did the idea seem to 
have taken hold of their minds, that not one would 
admit the impractioability of their scheme. "It will 
come; it will come,” was their constant oiy; but I do 
not see that under present drcumstances such a railway 
would benefit India, not even by its passenger traflSic. 
It took me twelve days to get to London from Ashka- 
bad, and with another long and weary railway journey 
across India and Afghanistan in addition, I fancy the 
present sea>trip of a fortnight to Marseilles would gene- 
rally hold its own with ease. The present rate of speed 
on the Russian railways might doubtless be accelerated, 
but even then, beyond a quicker postal delivery, I can 
find nothing to lead me to suppose that India would 
gain in any way the junction of the Indian and 
Transcaspian railways, nor do I see that the line would 
pay its working expenses ; while as to the Russians, thdr 
demre for it would seem to be prompted solely by the de- 
sire to get a foothold in Herat and an open road to India, 
as never once have they suggested any relaxation of their 
prohibitive custom dues, nor have I heard them ever 
express any desire to foster trade with India in any way. 
On the contrary, I can call to mind a conversation on 
the subject I once had with a high Rusnan officer. He 
had been dilating on the subject of what a grand thing 
it would be to join the Indian and Transcaspian railways, 
if only to show to the world the friendtitip that existed 
between the British and the Russian Governments, and 
went on to say that such a railway was not a thing to 
be constructed by a company for the sake of gain. It 
was an Imperial work, to be undertaken by the Govern- 
ments concerned for Imperial purposes, and he added, 
" Look at us ; we are building the Merv-Kushk Railway, 
and that will never pay a cent in a century.” I sim|fiy 
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«aid, “ Are you building that rulway out of fnendship to 
England ? ” The ludiorousness of the whole thing struck 
him at once. He saw the jok^ and jumping up with a 
laugh, he said, “No, we are building it to protect our 
interests in China and the Bosphorus.” The bubble was 
pricked, and there was the whole thing in a nutshell. 
We both had a hearty laugh, and parted the best of 
Mends. I admired him all the more for his candour, 
though I must say it took me an hour or more to get 
at it. 

On arrival at Batoum I found the steamer had been 
delayed by storms in the Black Sea, but thanks to the 
kindness and hospitality of Mr. Stevens, the British 
consul, the time passed pleasantly, and the morning of 
the 19th March 1898 saw me steaming down the Bos- 
phorus into Constantinople,* whence I made my way to 
Alexandria and Bombay, and thus found myself once 
more back again in India, after a longer absence than 
usually falls to the lot of the Indian officer. 
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sulate dispensary at the, 222 ; 
sources of the Gurgan near the, 222. 

Bajgirha in Kuohan, Persian frontier 
viUage, 169 ; ascent to, 160, 170 ; 
description of, 170, 171. 

Bakhars district, fertility of the, 137 ; 
revenue of, 137. 

Bakharxis, the, 137. 

Bakirabad, 38, 89. 

Baku, arrival at, 292 ; growth of, 292 ; 
shipping at, 292. 

Balghur, camp at, 162 ; cold at, 162 ; 
inscription at, 162. 

Bal-i-kanudib last stage in Sistan, 124. 

Balnch graveyard, 96. 

Baluchis, 88, 89, 91, 97, 108, 112, 126, 
187, 360^ 801. 

Balu<&istan, border of, 89, 92 ; boun- 
dary of, 89, 90 ; route across, 89, 90. 

Bam, the stream and valley, 876, 877, 
882. 

Bam, village of, 870. 

Bam-Sa6abad, peopled by Bughairi 
Turks, 87a ' 

Bandan, road from Biijand to^ 71; 
dale-groves at, 74; march through, 
126. 


Bandan, 81. 

Bandar Abbas, 90 ; trade with, 66, 68, 
69, 72, 84, 108 ; routes to, 68, 70. 

Bandar-i-Gai, Russian population at, 
290 ; water-fowl on sea at, 291 ; 
beauty of surroundinn, 291. 

Band-i- Afghan, authoA visit to the, 

- 116, 116 ; bursting of the, 116. 

Band-i-Sistan, 92 ; canal of, 92. 

Band-i-Sistan dam, branch of the 
canal of the, 109 ; rafts on the canal, 
110 ; description of the dam. 111, 
112 ; method of repairing the, 
112. 

Barabad, mausoleum at, 129. 

Bardeh, diflficult road to^ 164. 

Bash Teppe range, 206. 

Baitam, ancient town of, 888. 

Batoum, 292. 

Bellew, record of the march of the 
Mission to Sistan by, 88, 113, 118, 
123. 

Benderoff, Captain, in charge of Persian- 
Afghan frontier, 80a 

Binalud peak, curious plants on the, 
366, 367. 

Birjand, arrival at, 66; Shknkat-nl- 
Mulk, chief of Kain, resident at, 66 ; 
visitors, 66; chief’s residence, 67; 
character of territory round, 67 ; 
caravan routes from, 68 ; descrip- 
tion of, 69 ; trade at, 69; 70 ; hosm- 
tality of chief at, 70; trade with 
Ndsirabad, 86. 

Boli, village of, 123. 

Brahuis, nomad, 97. 

Bujnurd, 191-211. 

Bninurd border, 190. 

Bujnurd, visit from the chief of, 191, 
192 ; itinerary drawn out by chief 
of, 192 ; visit to the diief m, 192, 
193 ; snow leopards, Ijmxes, bears, 
tigers in, 193; visits from oflBdals 
of, 193, 194 ; description of town of, 
19a 196 ; hoqntaU&s at, 196, 197, 
198 ; pe^gree of chief, 199, 200, 201 ; 
family of chief of, IMl; departure 
from, 201. 

Burj-i-Kuhna, village of, 108; muUa 
of, loa 

Burri Kila, fort at; 104 ; nomad fami- 
lies at, 104 ; tombs near, 106. 

Bustard, Eurqiean Groat, 807 

Bustard, Lesser European, 206, 207, 
282, 248, 268, 269. 

Buxbmehraa, villagers at| 414^ 416. 


Camels swimming. 111 
Caspiaa Sea, the, drying up of, 278, 
8te; mail-steiimeiaoii,29f; ] 
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oil in, 292 ; development of redonte, 
292, 293. 

Gaucaeian Bashlik, 72 

Central Asia, equality of Russian sub- 
jects with the natives in, 371. 

Chagai, Afghans in occupation of, 92. 

Ghahar Burj, hospitality at, 190 ; 
ruins of, 382. 

Ghah-i-Ziran, nomads at, 125, 126. 

Ghakana, Baydt Turkish village of, 
368, 369. 

Gbakur, headquarters of the Gurgan 
district, 216, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220 ; 
the Hakim or lo^ governor at, 215 
et aeq , ; author's reception at, 216 ; 
situation and climate of, 216 ; sport 
near, 217 ; big dinner in the camp 
at, 219 ; towers near, 219 ; excellent 
land in the plain beyond, 219 ; 
author’s departure from, 221. 

Ghaman, author’s departure from, 1 ; 
Amir’s post from, 36. 

Ghaman- i-6obagh, plain of, 362; 
swamp fog on the, 366. 

Ghaman-i-Laili, grass on the, 183, 184. 

Charam, walnut trees at, 158; Kad- 
khuda of, 168; visit of author's 
brother to, 158, 159; wood-pigeons 
at, 169. 

Ghashma-i-Nuhur hills, 127. 

Chief of the post-office at Mashhad, 
46, 47. 

Chilling, ride to, 87, 88. 

Ghinaran, Kurdish town of, 297, 298, 
422. 

Ghulais, the, account of, 162. 

Ghurma, evicted villagers placed at, 
186. 

Circassian officers, 262, 263, 265. 

Goins, 113, 130, 196 ; found at Sar-o- 
Tar, 113 ; in Bujnurd, 371, 372 ; at 
Isfarain, 379, 380, 381 ; at Nishapur, 
412, 414. 

Conyngham, Lieutenant, 184. 

Cossack Brigade, Persian, 305, 306, 307. 

CoBsacks of the Caucasus, character of 
the, 29, 30. 

Cylindrical stones on graves, 97, 100. 

Daina, 206. 

Dakma Nauris, cave at, 375. 

Dalbandin, 90. 

Dangalan, village of, 288. 

Darages, state of telegraph line be- 
tween Mashhad and, 158. 

Darages district, game in the, 168, 
169 ; British agent in the, 169. 

Darages plsln, descent to the, 162; 
reception at village on th^ 162, 
168. 


Darband-i-Arghunshah, camp at, 155. 

Darkash Pass, tlie author's ascent to 
the, 21G ; end of Allah Dagb range 
at, 210. 

Darwesh Yahiya, inscription to, 39. 

Dash Bulagh, village of, on Nishapur 
hills, 368. 

Dasht, the village of, 210, 211 ; Gandar 
Turks at, 210, 211 ; scarcity of phea- 
sants at, 211 ; distribution of rifles 
at, 211 ; oaks and junipers at, 211 ; 
descent from, 212, 213. 

Dasht-i-Bakwa, traditions of, 10 ; 
author of tradition, 11 ; traces of 
bygone population of, 11 ; present 
nomad i^pulation of, 11, 12. 

Dasht-i-Margnn, 122. 

Dasht-i-Piaz, village of, 62; supplies 
at, 62. 

Dasht-i-Shela, old smelting furnace at, 
98 ; return to^ 104. 

Das, ploughing at, 256 ; reception at, 
256 ; gifts brought to author at, 
267 ; wedding of chief’s brother at, 

267, 268, 259. 

Deer in Khurasan, 893. 

Deh Dost Muhammad, camp at village 
of, 115, 116. 

Deh Ido, Afghan village of, 116. 

Dehbar, village of, 351 ; author’s camp 
at the, 361. 

Dispensary, British Consulate, 26, 108, 
207, 222, 236. 

Doshakh, 160. 

Dost Muhammad, 116, 116. 

Duke, Dr., at Sehkoha, 108 ; at Mash- 
had, 148, 149; visit to summer 
quarters of the Chief of Bujnurd, 
■198 ; at Mashhad, 304. 

Durba^m, Kurdish village of, 171. 

Duruksh, carpet-weaving a^ 66, 67. 

Elias, Mr. Ney, published Balghur in- 
scription, 158. 

Employment of natives, contrast be- 
tween British and Russian, 262, 268, 
265, 386, 387. 

Employment of natives in India, 262, 

268, 264, 266. 

English cotton goods, 66, 69, 72. 

Euan Smith, description of Mil-i- 
Kasimabiui by, 113. 

Fakirband, no water at, 103. 

Fakr-I-Da6d, caravanserai at, 416. 

Faiab, author’s arrivd at, 12; desoU- 
tion of, 12 ; Governor of, 13* 

Favalman, mined masonry dam at, 
188, 189. 

Fathabad, village of, 870. 
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the tribe of ; deneing bpje from, 

Firiog on hofiebeok, 203, 206, 276. 

FirisC river, 366 ; village of, 356 ; wal- 
nuts chief source of wealth at, 366; 
partridges and oorial near, 866; 
hbn^ a^ 868. 

Firusab, villagers evicted from, 186. 

Galitsin, Prince, visit to Mashhad of, 
48. 

Gand-i-2Sarih, the, lake on the south of 
Sistan, 81, 92, 96 ; author's visit tO| 
101, 102, 103 ; birds at, 102, 108. 

Garatoi, Turk village of, 378. 

Garmab stream, 376. 

Garmakhan valley, camp in the, 190; 
viUages in the, 190; cordiality of 
people in the, 190. 

Gasik, the large village of, 127. 

GSasni, 96. 

Ghujd, village of, 67. 

Gina^ mined fort at Taraku, 106 ; ne- 
gleot of irrigation at, 106, 106. 

Girishk, Governor of, 8 ; deer at, 8 ; 
method of swimming horsM at, 7. 

Gii^ 126. 

Goiginmr, Captain, arrival at Mashhad 
of, 160 : invited to join author, 160. 

Gokoha, the village of, 226, 227 ; curi- 
osity of villagers in, 226. 

Goklan, frontier of, 202. 

Goklan Turkoman village, bee-hive 
shaped tents of the, 214. 

GoUan Turkomans, 212-286. 

Gkddsmid Miision, 92, 94, 103. 

Goudan, Russian frontier station, 170, 
171. 

Graves above ground, 87, 94, 97, 101, 
106. 

Gudar-!-Shah, 98. 

Gnlistan, author’s march to^ 848 ; de^ 
soription of, 848. 

Gnlmakan, author’s visit to lake, htffh 
up in the mountains above, 868 ; 
fish eagles feeding, 863; wild pig, 
partridges, mice, ousels, and otters 
in and abmt lake, 363, 864 ; sand- 
grouse on plains below, 866 ; large 
solitary snipe, 366. 

Gnhran, 81. 

Gumbsd-i-Kabus tower, story of the, 
238 ; author’s visit to the, 239, 240 ; 
desoription of the^ 240^ 241 ; inscrip- 
tion on tower, 241. 

Gnmbad-i-Sar-i-Shela, domed mau- 
soleums at, 96, 97 ; Balubh graves at, 
97 ; eurions polished stonec at^ 97. 

Gumbad-i-Sar-i-Zarih, domes at, 101, 
game in neighbourhood of, 101. 


Gumish Tappa, on shores of Cas^n, 
269 ; reception at, 270 ; superiority 
of Yamuts at, 270, 271 ; change of 
river course at, 271 ; shc^ at, 272 ; 
fish-curing at, 272 ; mound near, 
272, 278; connection with ancient 
wall, 278 ; dinner-party of headmen, 
276 ; scarcity of water, 276, 276. 

Gurgan defile, the, 212 ; stream ran- 
ning down, 218. 

Gurgan district, land of the Goklans, 
216 ; land waste in the, 216 ; climate 
of, 234. 

Gnrgaii, reception by the Hakim of, 
191. 

Gurgan River, 218 ; Yamuts on the, 
220; uninhabited country between 
Attrak, 220 ; author’s crossing of 
the, 221, 269; banks of the, 222, 
233, 269 ; sources of the, 222, 223 ; 
desert north of, 226 ; bridges across, 
276 ; channris of, ^6, 277. 

Gurgej tribe, 91. 

Haidarabad, 208. 

Haji Abdulla of Baghdad, travels of, 
264, 266. 

Hakim Bashi, doctor at Mashhad, 46. 

Hammams in Persia, 196. 

Hamun-i-Sanjal, lake, 86. 

Hamuns, the, lakes receiving the Hel- 
mund, 81, 87, 120^ 124. 

Hares, whistling, 850, 866. 

Hari Rud River, 31. 

Hashmat-al-Mulk, 70, 88. 

Hastadan, boundary at, 132; mound 
at, 188 ; nomads on plain of, 183 ; 
wild asses on plsiu of, 138 ; water- 
channels of, 188. 

Haucdar, fort of, 93; description of 
town of, 98, 94 ; date-trees at, 94 ; 
called Machi, 94. 

Haus-i-Mir Daoud, caravanserai at, 
16. 

Hawas, Hazarabs at, 188. 

Hasar Masjid range, ibex on the, 160. 

Hantrahs, tribe of, account of the, 181, 
l'82 : in Gandns^, 187, 188 ; enlist- 
ment of, 188. 

Helmund River, crossing of, 7, 114 ; 
ferry-boat, 7; shrine by the, 8; 
course of, 81 ; lakes on north of, 81 ; 
old canal beds of, 99 ; floods of. 111, 
112; banks of, 116, 116. 117, 118, 
119, 120 ei ssg.; irrigation system, 
96, 96, 99, 106. 

Herat, crossing the river to, 17 ; im- 
posing entry into, 16, 17 ; visit to 
the tttadel of, 17 ; inspection of the 
fortifications of, 17 ; parade of 
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Afghan troops In gvnison of, 17, 18; 
oontiast between dty in 1886 and 
city In 1898, 18 ; uniforms of soldiers 
at, 20, 21 ; Musalla at, 129. 

Heratls, 186. 

Herat-Mashhad postal line, 36. 

Hereditary ohiefships, disappearanoe 
of, 63, 61, 66, 66, 167, 366, 369, 870. 

Hisar-i-Nau; Kurd dllsi^ of, 408. 

Hlssar, Kurd Tillage of, 868. 

History and antiqnitleo of ICashhad, 
818-326. 

Hnrhur Biver in Yamnt country, 237. 

Isfarain, character of, 876, 877 ; mins 
of, 879; old description of, 880; 
present state of, 880, 881. 

Isfarain and Juwain, 878-895. 

Igddik, hills above the village of, 160 ; 
rice and wheat cnltivation destroyed, 
161. 

Ignatiev, M., the Russian Gommis- 
. sioner, 26, 26. 

Imam Rasa, history of, 340, 841, 842. 

Imamkulia, 171. 

Jmperial Bmik of Persia, 326. 

Indian hospital assistants, 886. 

Ishak Khan, rebellion of, 63. 

Ishaki, villa^ of, 212; Turks at, 212; 
old cemetery below, 218. 

Istiksu Nullah, 166. 

Jagatai, headquarters of the district of 
Juwain, 891, 892 ; high wail round, 
892. 

Jdffhark, beautiful road to^ 848, 84!P ; 
dampness at, 852. 

Jajarm, huge mound in, 883; coins 
found in the, 884 ; mins near, 884, 
885, 887 ; fmit-trees and game in 
neighbourhood, 885 ; huge mill- 
stones at, 385 ; bad water supply at, 
888 ; tuming-rant of author's tour, 
889. 

Jalair Turks, account of, 167. 

Jalalabgd, ^lage and mins of, 117, 
122 ; bfack partridges, at, 122, 128 ; 
ruling race of Sistiui formerly at, 
128. 

Jam River, 86 ; sport on, 86. 

Jamshldls, the, nearest to Russian 
frontier, 82 ; oumted from Heratb 
82; AUahyar Khan, chief of the, 
82;' sncceMed by son, Zuldkar 
Khmi, now chief m, 82; hankering 
after Persia of, removal to 
Herat by Amir of, 88; frequent 
escne to Persia of f amflles of, 88. 

Jan Mubaihmad, anthoris meeting 
with, 116. 


Jan-i-Asis, potato 6elds round, 168; 

Jasinak, csravan going to, 108. 

Jiristan Baluk, Kurd villages of, 186. 

Jumand, reception at^ 67; Christmas 
Day at, 68 ; visit to the old chief 
of, 68 ; turquoise mine at, 68 ; 
description of, 58 ; hereditary family 
of, 68, 59-60. 

Juwain, district of, revenue of the, 392. 

Juwain, old town of, 890 ; Baluchis at, 
391 ; sand-grouse, partridges, hawks 
at, 391. 

Juwain plain, description of, 394, 396. 

Juwain Valley, descent into the, 389 ; 
gypsum in the, .389, 390 ; stream of 
salt water in the, 390. 

Kachuli, broken pottery at, 104. 

Kadam^, Saiyids at, 416 ; shrine at, 
415. 

Kadkhudas, debts to the, 88. 

Kahka, 158 ; view of station at, 160 ; 
water diverted to, 161. 

Kai Valley, 222; population of the, 
222, 223. 

Kain, arrival at, 63 ; description of, 
68 ; trade at, 63 ; opium-smoking 
at, 68 ; old fort south of, 64 ; steam- 
hole on the top of hill near, 64; 
New Year’s Day at, 64 ; depi^uro 
from, 64 ; late Amir of, 127. 

Kain and Birjand, 62-74. 

Kakhk, villa^ of, 62 ; mausoleum at, 
62 ; curiosity of villagers at, 62. 

Kak-i-Kuhsad, 86. 

Kala-i-Sam, author meets escort at, 88. 

Kalajik, hawthorns at, 202 ; par- 
tridges in neighbourho^ of, 202 . 

Kalata-i-Dargah, village of, W ; ter- 
ror of the vUlsgers, 355 ; partridges 
and ibex, 866. 

Kalat-i-Nadiri, 166; mountain fast- 
ness of Nadir Shah, 166 ; description 
of, 166, 166; description of, by 
Majcir A. C. Yate, 15€^ 157 ; relic* 
of Nadir at, 166, 167. 

Kalat-i-Nadiri and Darages, 160-173. " 

Kalif Mamun, son of Hamn-nr-Rashid, 
340, 841, 842. 

Kalla Minar pasi^ erossing of the^ 187. 

Kaman-i-Bihisht, Afghan territory 
ends at, 86. 

Kandahar, authors arrival at, 2; 
Abdulla Khan Timuri, governor of, 
2 ; Bagh-i-Mansil, authors rssidenoe 
at, 8 ; cemetery, 6 ; cantonments, 6. 

KaniUhar, Fatah, and Herat» 1-21. 

Kandahar Cavalry Gusid, leave-taklim 
of, 18 ; HeriiA officials jealous of, ISl 

Kang, CM fort above, 852. 
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Kapitfn Tappa, forest near, 248 ; game 
in the, 248, 249. 

Karabil Khan Vail^, silk cultivation 
in the, 226. 

Karachi, 118. 

Elaradagh range, 164; no Ihex seen 
on, 165. 

Karadish Khan, the warden of the 
Goklan Marches, 281. 

Karaghuch, pheasants and magpies at, 
204. 

Karai, country of the, 68 ; description 
of the tribe, 58, 64. 

Karat, receiv^ with mnch hospitality 
at, 181 ; fort of, 182 ; collections of 
kestrels at, 182. 

Kardeh, village of, 151. 

Kargusar, Persian Foreign Office agent 
at Mashhad. 44. 

Karkun, district of, 118, 117; bnmt 
bricks at, 116 ; floods at, 117 ; cross- 
ing at, 117. 

Kamowa Valley, most northern settle- 
ment of the Goklans, 226 ; the Saiyids 
in the, 225. 

Katlish, walled village on borders of 
Bujnurd, 202 ; Arabs in, 203 ; hawk- 
ing partridges near, 208. 

Khaf, depnty-govemor of, 127, 180; 
reception at, 180; ruins at, 130; 
colony of Hindus at, 180 ; cultivation 
of opium and tobacco at, 131; 
builder of, 181 ; revenue of, 181. 

Khairabad, frontier villages of, 188. 

Khan Bahadur Mirsa Yakub All Khan, 
British agent, author's meeting with, 
16. 

Khandiik, broken pottery at, 107. 

Kharaki, malarial fever at, 207. 

Kliaran, Major Massy’s journey to, 
108. 

Kharat Ghilsais, nomad, 96. 

Khargird, the Madrasah at, 129 ; 
glased mosaic work at, 129. 

Kharkan, joined by the Sirdar of 
sowars at, 188. 

Khash Rud, tributary of Helmund, no 
flsh in, 10; 

Khisri, villace of, 62. 

Khojah Nafas, flsh-curing at, 274'; 
boar-hunt near, 274, 276. 

Khunik-i-Pain, description of wind- 
mills at, 78. 

Khurasan, author's tour tlirongh centre 
of, 847. 

Khurasan, value of wheat i^ 88; 
Turkoman raids in, 169 ; famine in, 
826 ; decrease of horses in, 168, 199; 
emi^tlon of Hasaimhs into, 138 ; 
anther begins tour through northern. 


150 ; preparations for tour through, 
161 ; removal of the Ohulais to, 162. 

Khurramabad, visit to ruins near, 868, 
859 ; engraved stone in ruins, 869. 

Khnsrushir, dty of Gyrus, 893. 

Khwaja Rabi, mausoleum north of the, 
338, 389, 840. 

Kilah-i-Dukhtar, fortrens accredited to 
father of Rustam, 16. 

Kila-i-Jalaludin, fort built of stone 
and mortar, ^5, 386 ; well in the, 
386, 887. 

Kila-i-Khamah, fort of, 120. 

Kila-i-Mirbdd, 86. 

Kils-i-Nau, village of, 110. 

Kilich ishan, head-priest of the GU>k- 
lans, 226 ; Moula Bakhsh’s visit to, 
226, 226 ; influence of, 225. 

Kirman desert, 67. 

Koh-i-Khwaja, no water at, 86; 
mausoleum at, 85; festival at, 86; 
fortress at 86, 86 ; in flood, 86 ; 
gateway of, 86 ; curious graves at, 
87 ; view from, 87. 

Koh-i-Malik Siah. 90, 92, 97, 98. 

Koh-i-Palang Hills, 86. 

Koh-i‘8istan, spc»rt spoiled on, 160; 
view of Kahka from, 160. 

Kokeran, ruin at, 6. 

Koki Sirdar, chief of Turkoman 
couriers, 127. 

Kotal-i-Pashun, 206. 

Krasnovodsk, growth of, 298. 

Kucha, the loeid-beds of the, 124. 

Kuchan, 174-190. 

Kuchan, town of, 49 ; governor of, 168 ; 
visit from the governor of, 164 ; de- 
scription of, 166 ; population of, 167 ; 

* account of ruling family in, 166, 166 ; 
author's visit to the governor, 166 ; 
departure of pilgrims from, 166 ; 
visit to vineyaras near, 166, 167; 
raisin manufacture^ 168; reception 
at, 174 ; hereditary chief of, 174 ; 
earthquake at, 174, 17A 176; de- 
scription of, 174, 176; shrine at, 
176, 177; manuscript Koran in 
shrine, 177 ; wind and dust storms 
at, 177, 178 ; vbit to the chief, 178, 
179; presents fh»m the chief, 179; 
historical account of, 179, 180^ 181, 
182, 188; author’s return to, 296; 
New Kuchan, 29^ 296. 

Kujuk Yamnts, 262, 268; idonghing 
ol, 263; chief of the^ 268. 

Knmaisdan, ruins of, 898, 894 ; built 
by Allahyar Khan, 894. 

Kjoran, Kurdish and Turkish Tillages 
at, 184. . 

Kurd Cossacks, 191. 
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Kurd Mahalla, vUlage of, 289. 

Kurd villages in Iifarain, 382. 

Kurds, encampment of Kurds near 
Saidabad, 367. 

Kurkhud range, oorial on the, 210. 

Kushk, Afghan settlers around, 26, 
27 ; native labour nut employed by 
Russia at, 27 ; contrast with British 
frontier stations, 27 ; sports at, 28, 
29. 

Kushk fever, 26, 35, 73; unhealthy 
valley, 26. 

Kushk Post, strange behaviour of 
Russian commandant a^ 24, 26. 

Kushk River canals, disputes with 
Russia concerning, 1. 

Kushk, the river, 23 ; boundsiw pillar, 
23. 

Kwaja Ahmad, camp pitched at, 111 ; 
description of. 111. 

Lakki Shirbad, peak of, 351. 

Lakki Tarsa, peak of, 350. 

Lash Jowain, floods a^ 120. 

Liffkine, Captain, political secretary in 
Transcaspia, 423; his kindness to 
author, 423, 424. 

Loralai, in Baluchistan, station of, 
built by civil labour, 28 ; compared 
with Karki, 27. 

L<jvett, General, narrative of visit to 
Koh-i-Kwaja by, 87* 

Lumsden, Sir Peter, British Commis- 
sioner for demarcation of Afghan- 
Russian frontier, 826. 

Macgregor, ''Wanderings in Baluchis- 
Un” by, 99, 100. 

Machi, or Hauzdar, graveyard at, 94. 

MiCdan, turquoise mines of, author’s 
visit to^ 839, 400 ; description of the^ 
400, 401 ; history of the, 402, 403 ; 
working of the, 404, 406 ; varieties 
of the stones, 406; cheating, 406, 
407; the villages of Ma^, 407; 
rock-salt, 407, 408. 

97 , 

Mahkunik, ^ab families at, 126. 

Maldars, nomads in the Naizar, 88. 

Malik-ut-Tnjar, head of the merchants 
at Mashhad, 46. 

Mangli, mins of, 376. 

M— hhsd. 40-60. 

Mashhad again, 294-812. 

Mashhad in Persia, author’s uppoint- 
ment as H.B.M.’s Consul-Geueiml 
til, 1 ; establishment of British Con- 
snlste-Genefa], 826. 

— anthor’e kinniey tb, 80 ; from 
Tnrbst-i-Shaikb Jam, 87-89. 


Mashhad, flrst view of, 39 ; reception 
at, 40, 41, 42 ; British consular staff 
at, 43 ; British Consulate at, 43, 44, 
811 ; British Indian subjects, 43, 
800; official visitors at, 44, 45, 46, 
47 ; earthquake at, 49 ; author’s 
departure from, 51, 52 ; distance 
from Quetta to, ^ ; Ramzan at, 184; 
return to, 139. 

riots at, 140; Easter Day at, 

140 ; Queen’s Birthday at Consulate, 
141 ; reception in afternoon, 141 ; 
dinner in evening, 142 ; dinner to 
British Indian subjects, 142, 143 ; 
festival of the Id-i-Kurban at, 143, 
144 ; camel sacrificed at 143 ; fruit 
at, 144; the Muharram at, 144; 
fanaticism at, 144; description of 
festival of the Muharram at, 144, 
145, 146, 147, 148 ; the Shah’s birth- 
day at, 148 ; big Persian party at 
148, M9; dancing boys at, 149; 
author's depirture from, 150. 

return journey to, 294; cost of 

journey, 295 ; oontrast between 
Russian and Persian fares, 295 ; the 
road from Ashkabad to, 296, 297 ; 
reception at, 300 ; custom dues at, 
300 ; official visits and hospitalities, 
301 ; Czar's nameday at, 301, 302 ; 
Christmas at, 303 ; partridge shooting 
round, 304 ; local method of shooting 
partridges, 304; big European bus- 
tard shooting near, 305; Russian 
patrol against plague, 305 ; effect on 
trade, 306; Persian New Year at, 
307; tent-pegging, 308; beauty of 
spring at, 308 ; birds of all sorts in 
spring at, 308, 309 ; Queen's birth- 
day festivities at Consulate, 309; 
change of Persian governors, 310; 
heat at, 311; History of, by the 
Sani-ud-Dowlah; 313 et teg. ; burial- 
place of Harfin-ur-Rashid, 314, 315 ; 
fortifications of Mashhad, 317; its 
condition in the Middle Ages, 
317; capture by Usbegs, 318, 319; 
fortunes of the shrine^ 318, 319; 
Nadir Shah at, 820, 330 ; later history 
of Mashhad, 821, 822, 324, 325, 326 ; 
visit of the Shah to, 325 ; Mashhad 
Jews, 822 ; famine, 326 ; telegmph, 
826. 

— town of, description of the, 327 
sfMO.; wall of the, 827; main street 
of the, 827, 828 ; streets and houses 
of the, 828 ; divisions of the, 328 ; 
Masji^ and Madiasas of the, 829 ; 
police magistrate of the, 880; aoldien 

‘ guarding the, 880, 881 ; religioua 
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students in the, 381, 332 ; influenoe 
of priests in the, 33^ 333 ; popula- 
tion of the,* 334 ; trade in the, 
334 ; sanctuary in the shrinio, 384 ; 
executions in the, 334, 336, 336; 
British Consulate Dispensary in the, 
886 ; superstitions of women in the, 
387 ; climate of the, 337, 338 ; the 
shrine of the, 340, 341, 348, 343, 
344, 346, 846 ; hlstoiy of Imam Rasa, 
buried in shrine, 340, 341, 842 ; de- 
scription of shrine, 842, 343 ; re- 
venues of shrine, 344 ; establkhments 
of priests and officials for shrine, 344, 
346 ; library of shrine, 346, 846 ; ex- 
mnditure on officials and pilgrims, 
346; author’s departure from, 347, 
348; temporary marriages in, 418, 
419 ; fidl in Persian exchange at, 323, 
419 ; student riots at, 420 ; author's 
good-bye to, 423. 

Mashhad-i-Ghulamail, the villa|;e of, 
populated by Persians from villages 
given to Russia, 205 ; hawking hares 
near, 205. 

Mashhad-i-Rlsa, ruined tomb at, 136 ; 
Afghan fakir at, 136. 

Massy, Major, arrival of, at Mariihad, 
49 ; was refused permission to travel 
throbgh Transoaspia, 49, 60 ; ac- 
companied author to Sistan, 61 ; 
visited Dnruksh, 64, 66, 67 ; accom- 
panied by author to Baluchistan 
border, 89. 

Merv, fever at, 311. • 

Merv-Kuahk foilway, 428, 429. 

Mervis, the, 347; as postal couriers, 847. 

Mianabad, headquarters of Isfarain 
district, 378, 379, 880, 381 ; opium- 
smoking in district round, 1381, 382. 

Miandeh, 67. 

Mihrabad, village of, 394. 

Mijnabad, viUage of, 127, 128 ; Manija, 
roundresa of, 128. 

Milak, embankment at, 112 ; district of, 
112, 118; hamlets of, 112. 

Milanln, road to Ashkabad from, 186. 

Mil-i-Kaaimabad. 118. 

Mil-i-Milak, old mud pillar at, 112. 

MQ-i-Nadiri, pillar of, 12A 

Mil-i-Radkhan, tower of, 363. 

Mir Asadulla Khan, 46. 

Mir Saiyid Kaldl, 3a 

Mir Shah Khan, 8a 

Mirsa Abbas Khan, late British agent 
at Mashhad, the son of, 160. 

Mina, in Persia, 28a 

Moghor River, valley of the, 80, 81. 

Molokans, Russian, 48a 

Monla Bakhsh, Khan. Bahadur, 89, 


104, 148, 149, 160; translation of 
insc^ption by, 162, 16^ 178; his 
visit to Goklan, high-priest, 226, 
226 ; in the village of Gokoha, 226 ; 
deciphering Arabic inscription on 
Gumbad-i-Kabns, 241; compilation 
of Yamut census by, 280 ; secured 
co^ of History of Mashhad, 313. 

Muaiyid - ud - Doulah, the Governor- 
General of Mashhad, 45. 

Mughan, dripping well in cave near, 
361. 

Muhammad, the Baluch g^iide, 93. 

Muhammad, village of, 203;- boar- 
hunt close to camp at the, 203, 204 ; 
Lammaigeyer eagle shot by author 
near, 204. 

Muhammad Akbar Khan, recognition 
of, 14. 

Muhammad Khan, rebellion of, 68. 

Muhammadabad, arrival at, 163. 

Muhandis, engineer, 47, 48. 

Miiller, Ci^tain, arrival at Mashhad 
of, 160 ; invit^ to join author, 160. 

Munul Khan, head-man of Ghumiir 
Yamuts, 238, 240 ; dinner-party to, 
243 ; le^er of raid on Goklans, 246, 
246 ; revenue paid by Yamut villages 
to, 251, 262 ; feud with Kufaks, 252, 
258. 

MustauiS, 4A 

Naa-i-Ali, ruins of, 112. 

Nadir Shah, 165, 166, 167, 181, 182 ; 
at Mashhad, 320, 330; buried at 
Teheran, 820, 384, 418. 

Naisar, 81 ; character of the, 81 ; birds 
in the, 82 ; nomads in the, 88 ; plague 
of flies in the, 108 ; life in the, 118, 
119, 120. 

Napier, the Hon. George, 168. 

Napier, the Hon. H., author’s meeting 
with, 17 ; departure to India of, 48. 

Nardin, Daniel’s tomb at, 389. 

Narmaahir, henna-growing at, 71. 

Nashib, villages of, 869. 

Nasirabad, 81, 82, 88, 84 ; account of 
revenue at, 83, 84; bacaar at, 84^ 
86 ; trade at, 84, 85. 

Native army in India and in Russia, 
262, 263, 266. 

Native labour, in Russian territory and 
in India, 27. 

Native followers, enlistment of, 28. 

Nauros, festival of the, 86. 

Neb, village of, 72 ; windmills at, 72 ; 
trade at, 72 ; manuf acturss a^ 73. 

Nishapur, reception at, 408 ; trade at, 
409; deseripte of town, 409; uifts 
from governor, 409 ; governor's vuit, 
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409, 410 ; ruins of ancient city of, 

410, 411 ; tsppa near, 412 ; coins 
found, 412; hutory of, 412, 413; 
visit to governor, 414. 

Nishapur hills, the, 847-361. 

Nishapur Mountains, diaracter of the, 
368. 

Non-employment of natives in Bussian 
territory, 263. 

Nughab, 6^ 

Nushki, 90. 

Nusrat-ul-Mulk, chief of the Timuris, 
46,46. 

Nursais, the contentment of the, with 
results of Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission, 14. 


Opium smoking in Persia, 63, 381, 382b 


Panther’s Gave, the, 361. 

Pasand Khan, 88, 89, 91. 

Pashun, valley of, unsuccessful boar 
hunt in the, 206. 

Paya, coal-mines near, 367 ; trade in 
walnuts at» 367, 368. 

Persia, export of grain and cattle from, 
172. 

Persian decorations and badges, 44, 
47, 286. 

Persian mosaio work, 129. 

Persian north-east frontier, 32-118, 

120 . 


Persian rank, 286, 287. 

Persian sanitation, 348. 

Persian soldiers, guard of, 62, 300, 330; 

on Turkoman frontier, 169. 

Persian telegraph derks, 286. 

Persian telegraph lines, 168, 193. 
Persian tiles, 387. 

Persian titles, 46. 

Persian troops, 78, 249, 260, 280, 330. 
Persian uniforms, ragg^ness of, 800, 
381. 


Persian-Afghan Border, the, 126-139; 
oooupation of, by Russia, 806, 306. 

Peisian-Bussisn Border Commission, 
826. 

PWsiMi-Bussian frontier, 84, 161. 162. 

Petrovsk, gradual ezten^n m, 293. 

Pheasants, riding down, 209. 

Pishkalm gainp near, 208. 

Ponafldine, M., Bnsdsn Consul-Gene- 
ral, aniiral at. Mairiihiui of, 812 ; 
authorV last evening at MMihad 

vSSS cramnO^uj^kioman, exoeUence 
oi^ 298, 299i 

Pnlgp^]^ 

p 2^ vUlags of^ IIT;. floods aA 120^ 


Pul-i-Khatun, Russian frontier-post, 
31 ; old bridge rebuilt at, 31. 
Pul-i-Shahi, camp pitched at, 160. 
Punjab Civil List, 263. 

Puza-i-Daraz, 82. 


Quetta, route from across Baluchistan, 
89, 90 ; distance to Mashhad from, 
90 ; the Chaman at, 184. 

Radkhan, the town of, 363, 364, 366, 
366 ; population of, 364 ; partridges 
and oorial in neighbourhood of, 364 ; 
bones of huge animal, 366 ; visit to 
the Khan of, 366; ceremony of 
sheep-slaughter, 366 ; tales of enor* 
mous snakes in marsh, 366. 

Radkhan, Bam, and Saflabad, 362-377. 

Railway to India, Russian desire for a, 
426, 427, 428. 

Raiyat-i-Khuda, subject of God, 101. 

Ramnid, author camped at, 95 ; tama- 
risk jungle at, 95 ; want of irriga- 
tion in country round, 96, 96. 

Raz, the village of, 206 ; effect of 
Turkoman raids on, 206 ; raisins at, 
206 ; tiger in valley near, 206. 

Return to India, 422^429. 

Rizwan, author joined by two Austrian 
officers at, 161 ; mountaih range 
entered from, 161. 

Routis, the, wanderings of, 33. 

Royal Asiatic Scksiety's Journal, in- 
scription published in, 153. 

Rubat, 97, 100. 

Rubat-i-Karabil, the village of, 210. 

Rubat-i-Khakistar, old ruin on Lain 
river, 161. 

Rubat-i-Pai Gudar, pass over Nisha- 
pur Hills, 349 ; height of the, 350. 

Rdm, 64. 

Bussian Commission, the, shooting 
parties and dinners with, 80. 

Russian customs dues, 300, 33A 

Bussian, patrol on the Persian frontier 
against the plague, 306, 306 ; long- 
ing for temperate region of Khur- 
asan, 811 ; cuerks, 887 ; Pristav, 34. 

Russian decorations, 141,. 302. 

Russian sugar bounties, 64, 69, 72, 86. 

Bnssian rank and precedence, 302. 

Bussian-Afghan frontier, the, 22-81 ; 
demarcation of, 326. 

Bussians, feeling of Afghan army and 
people towards, 19, 23. 

Bnssians, the, a separate race to the 
Penians, 897. 

Bos^m, 1^ 86. 

Sabiawar, desolation of, 15; trade with 
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■ Rustia at, 86 ; reception at, 896 ; 
trade and revenue of, 397 ; dynasty 
of, 897 ; description of town of, 897 s 
citadel of, 898 ; column near, 898, 
399 ; deputy-governor of, 899.. 

Sabsawar, MacUm, and Nlshapur, 
896-417. 

Sadat, water*mill at, 8. 

Safiabad, extraordinary ruins near, 
872, 373, 374, 876. 

Saham-ud-Dowlah, title of the chief of 
Bujnurd, 191, 197, 201, 202, 206, 
211, 218 ; coins found by the, 871. 
372. 

Sahlabad, village of, 71. 

Saidabdd, story of broken bridge at, 
297 ; old fort near, author’s visit to, 
866, 867 ; coin found at, 867. 

Saiydds, the. Shikaris of Sistan, 80, 
81 ; head-men of, 81 ; account of, 81, 
82 ; on banka of Helmund, 118, 119, 
120 . 

Saiyids, Turkoman, 226, 228, 233, 246, 
247, 267. 

Saiyids, Russian taxation of, 267'. 

Salar's rebellion, 828. 

Sandeman, Sir Libert, gift to, 184. 

Sand-Grouse, pin-tailed, 232, 288, 248, 
263, 269. 

Sangan, reservoir near, 128; cultiva- 
tion of district of, 128; Naib of, 
128 ; reception at, 128 ; maiuoleum 
at^ 128 ; description of, 128, 129 ; 
winds at, 129. 

Sangar Tappa, ridge of, 267, 269 ; 
game on the, 269. 

Sangbast, mausoleum at, 89. 

Sani-ud-Dowlah, History of Mashhad 
by, 813 et $eq, ; short account of, 
818, 814, 386, 886, 897, 401, 408, 
412. 

Sankhas, wind at, 882, 388. 

Ssrakhs, Persian frontier fort, 84 ; 
Arabs at, 84 ; distribution of water 
at, 34 ; Russian garrison at, 84, 86. 

Sarani, Russian appropriation of water 
from, 187. 

Sarbas^ Persian soldiers, 169 ; their 
tales ai the Turkomans, 169; at 
Astarabad, 206, 286 ; as guards at 
Mashhad, 380, 381 ; their uniforms, 
800, 881. 

Sarbisha, cold at, 71 ; manufacture at, 
71. 

Sardar Sa'id Khan, 118. 

8arhad, 97, 104. 

Sarhad, district of, 92. 

8ar-o-Tar, coins at, 118. 

Sartip, rank of Colonel, given to the 
sons of the chief of Bujnurd, 200, 


201; its twofold character, 286, 
287. 

Sehdeh, home of Naib of Kain, 64 ; 
caravanserai at, 64 ; great cold at, 
64. 

Sehkoha, mounds at, 88 ; Persian flag 
first hoisted at, 88 ; Kadkhuda of, 
89 ; author’s party split up at, 89 ; 
southern limit of habitation in Sistan, 
91 ; diflBculties at, 91 ; author’s re- 
turn to, 108 ; Dr. Duke’s dispensary 
at, 108. 

Shadilln Kurds, 209 ; method of 
slaughtering pheasants among the, 
209 ; escort of, 213 ; dismissal of 
escort of, 217. 

Shafiabad, Persian village of, 890; 
pelicans on pilgrimage, 390. 

Shaghal Tappa, 213; escort to, 214; 
vulages at, 214. ■ 

Shah, the, of Persia’s diary, 318, 814, 
371. 

Shah Jahan Mountains, origin of name 
of the, 370^ 871. 

Shah Mardan, mins of, 99; tomb of 
the saint at, 99, 100 ; polished 
stones at, 100. 

Shahrakht, village of, 127. 

Shahristana, village of, 393. 

Shahr-i-Bilkis, rums of citadel of, 378, 
879 ; walls of ancient city near the, 
879 ; copper coins found in the, 879 ; 
marsh near, 881 ; game in neigh- 
bourhood, 882. 

Shahr-i-Nau, village of, 186 ; gardens 
and orcha^s at, 186 ; mins of walls 
and citadel at, 187. 

Shahristan, mins of, 112. 

Shahu-i-Bala, nomad landlords of, 137. 

Shamkhal, unfinished caravanserai at, 
170, 296. 

Shamskhan, joined by British agent at, 
161 ; villagers not allowed to touch 
water of river, 162 ; local grievances 
against Russia, 162 ; sport at, 162. 

Sharifabad, 62, 68. 

Sharif abad, village of^ 112. 

Sbatirbashi, chief of the Shah’s ranning 
footmen, 149. 

Shaukat-ul-Mnlk, 126. 

Shela River, Quetta route on hanks of 
the, 92 ; nomads on the, 97, 101 ; 
bed of, 98 ; banks of, W, 100. 

Shikarpnr, in Sind, cblony from, 130. 

Shutar Garden Kotal, story of partridge 
' on the way up, 164. 

Sbntargardan, 73. 

Simelghan, osk-trees a^ 208; the 
villages in the valley of, 209 ; riding 
down pheasants^ 209. 
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Bfaijui, cunp of the Wall of MoimuM 
•t, 7. 

Sirdar Khan Jan Khan, aon of the 
mnrderer of Dr.‘ Forbee, 118 ; viait 
from, 113. 

Sirdar Purdil Khan, 88. 

Siatan, 75-109. 

Siatan, arrival at capital of, 76 ; large 
reception party from, 76; camp 
pitched outaidfe, 76 ; hereditary 
Sirdara of, 76, 77 ; Sartip, or ohief*a 
viait, 77; aoldiera of, 77, 78; S^ 
tip'a awana, 78 ;. new citadel of, 70 ; 
awampy neightourhood of, 75‘, 76, 
79 ; ahooting and netting birda, 79, 
80, 81, 119, 120; Saiydda, ahikaria 
of, 80, 81, 82 ; lakea of, 81 ; revenue 
of, 88, 84 ; poverty of, ^ ; trade 
in, 84, 86 ; dimate of, 108 ; horae 
diaeaae, 76, 108 ; wild fowl ahooting, 
79, 82, 119 ; prioea, 84 ; • water 
^atem, 81 ; cheapneaa of grain, 83, 
84. 

Siatan, Rustam the hero of, 18, 86 ; 
Afghan feeling regarding, 18, 78. 

Siatania, 86, 91. 

Storiea current about author’s viait to 
lafarain, 881. 

Sukan, the moat northern point of 
author’a tour, 206. 

Suliman Khan, non of the chief of 
Bujnnrd, the atory of, 194, 196. 

Sultan Abu Turab^ meeting with, 76. 

Summer at Mashhad, 140-149. 

Sunnikhana Julga, 126 ; ohief village 
of, 126. 

Tabaa, ouriona village of, 894. 

Thbaa, fort at» 126, 127 ; windmilla at, 
126. 

Tabaa territory, 67; bhlefa oarriage 
aent for author’a uae^ 67. 

Taiabad, march to, 188 ; Naib of, 188,' 
184 ; month of faating at, 184 ; 
ahrine near, 186 ; Heratia at ahrine 
nimr, 186. 

Taj Muhammad, 88. 

Takan Khan, ohief of the Knjok 
Yamuta, dinner to, 264; parting 
with, 2j66. 

TalAtapnl, ruined bridge at, 117, 118. 

Takht-i-Kaldaffh, peak of, 866. 

Takht-i-Shah, in extreme north-east of 
Persia, 118-12a 

TWngli, wad fowl at^ 268. 

Tapaahi range, boondary of Tamnt 
oonntiT, 226. 

Tappa-i-ifadiri, anoient mound, 417. 

Tappa-i-Nanrii^ ndna under the 872, 
878, 874, 876. 


Tappa-i-Salam, where pilgrims get 
first view of Mashhad, 416. 

Taraku, 108 ; canal from, 104 ; fort at^ 
104, 106 ; depopulation of, 106, 107 ; 
canals needed, 106 ; well in ruined 
fort at, 106 ; graves near, 107. 

Tark, cold at, 72. 

Tarkharan Hills, juniper wood from, 
184 ; valley, 186 ; wood-pigeona in 
the, 186. 

Taushan Kir, Saiyids at, 267. 

Tents, Indian, 61. 

Telegraph. English and Russian sys- 
tems, 86. 

The banks of the Helmnnd, 110-124. 

The town and shrine of Maahhad, 
827-346. 

Tiilis, 292. 

Tiflis, Russian hospitalities at^ 424, 
426. 

Timuris, the, description of, 88 ; Mir 
Saiyid Kaldl, first chief of, 88 ; 
Mir Shah Khan led migration to 
Persia of, 88 ; number of, in Persia, 
38 ; Nusrat-ul-Mulk, chief of, 46^ 46, 
128 ; on Nishapnr' Hills, 860. 

Tirah campaign, 426. 

Tishakani, 82. 

Transcaapia, refusal of permiaaion to 
travel through, 49, 60 ; Russian 
Foreign Office representative in, 
294; Mr. Ney Elias's journey throngli, 
296 ; fever in, 311 ; permiaaion to 
author to travel througn by raUway, 
421. 

Transcaapia, Russian quarters at, 161 ; 
water diverted to Russian territory, 
161. 

Transcaspian Railway, 48. 

Transcaqnan Railway, permission to 
travd by the, 421. 

Ikeaaure-trove stories in Persia, 872; 
876. 

Tnrbat-i-Haidari, chief town of the 
Karai oountiy, 64 ; anthor’a arrival 
at; 54; description of, 54L 66; 56; 
visit from rovernor of, 66; cere- 
mony on arrival of strangers at, 66; 
66 ; mausolenm at, 66 ; Indian men- 
dicant at, 66 ; revenue of district; 66 ; 
trade at. 66. 66. 

Tnrbat-i-Haidari and Tabaa; 61-61. 

Turbat-i-Shaikh Jam, highroad from 
Herat to Maahhad at; 86; Bi^h 
agent in charge of conriers at; 86; 
deacription of, 86; 87; grave of 
saint Sit, 87. 

Tnrkiatan, the Kami came from, 68. 

Tnrkoman conriers, 86, 48, 248, SM. 

Tnikoman mOitia, Bnaslan employ- 
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meat of, 262 , 266; obumcter of, 
169, 299, 208. 

Tarkonuuu, m fisnermeii, 82 ; oroealog 
the Band-i-Siitan canal, 110, 111; 
oroHing the Helmnnd, 114^ 116; 
raids, 137; tales of the, 169; as 
soldiers, 169, 299, 808. 

Tarkomans, the Goklan, appearance of, 
216 ; habits of, 217 ; population and 
revenue of, 217, 218 ; exchange of 
raids with the Ysmuts, 218 ; author’s 
escort of, 221 ; character cl villages 
of, 221 ; end of the territory of, 224 ; 
industries of, 234; constant strife 
with neighbors of, 236; scanty 
records of, 236 ; limits of their terri- 
tory, 236, 236 ; total numbers, 236. 

Turkomans, the Tekke, 223; Persian 
terror of, 169. 

Turkomans, Yamut, 211 ; ammunition 
from Russians to the, 216 ; Qoklan 
tales of the, 216; Goklan dread of 
the, 218; thefts from Ai Darwesh 
by, 281, 262 ; Persian terror of the, 
22% 233, 237. 249; escort of, 232, 
237 ; first village of, 237 ; author^s 
teeption from Yamut Khans, 238 ; 
Yamut races, 238; remnants of 
ancient city, ^9 ; intor-tribal feuds 
amongst the, 242, 252, 266, 279 ; divi- 
sions of the, 242, 243; scarcity of 
forage and food amongst the, 243, 
244 ; author's visit to Charwa 
Yamuts, 244, 246 et 109 . ; raids of 
the, 22% 246, 246 ; land wasted by 
the, 248; game in the Charwa 
Yamut forest, 248, 249 ; honesty of 
the, 249 ; Yamut races, 26% 261 ; 
no revenue paid by most esaterly, 
262; Knjuk section of 266 , 
264, 266 ; Takan Khan the chief of 
the Kujuks, 26% 26% 266; Yamut 
wedding, 267, 26% 269; character 
of Yamuts on western side of their 
land, 269 ; varieties of Yamuts, 270, 
271 ; populatum of sonth-west corner 
of Yamct country, 277, 279 ; great 
need' of good government amongst, 
278, 279, 28% 281. 

Turks, Bughairi, 370. 

Turquoise mines, the, 400-407. 

iSirokf rains a% 39 ; halt at, 62. 

firrt name of city, 814; Pisdurt 
at, 361 ; canal, 316 ; present ruins 
of, 81% 

TdtM,' rafts on canal, 110 , 12 L 


Usunada, terminus of railway on the 
Caspian, 48. 


Varmal, village of, 90, 93. 

Vlassow, 11, Russian Consul at 
Mashhad, 48 ; hii liquor for festive 
occasions, 308 ; hisbirthday, 309, 810; 
his departure from Mashhad, 810. 

Wasir, revenue accountant at Mashhad, 
44,46. 

Wheeled traffic of Persia, 414. 

Winter at Mashhad, 418-421. 

Wolves in Bajnurd, 202. 

Wood-pigeons, 159, 248. 


Yalangtush Khan, 167. 

Yalli Chasma, oorial and snow-leopard 
in hUls above, 224 ; valley of, 224. 

Yamut Turkomans, 237-281. 

Yan Chashma, the valley of, 206 ; ripe 
blackberries .in, 207. 

Yangikala, villages on Russian frontier 
near, 190. 

Yanikara Pass, hard march over the, 
186 ; view from summit of, 186, 187. 

. Yankak, frontier villages of the Qok- 
lans, 230 ; arrangement with Yamut 
escort, 232 ; sport in district of, 233 ; 
tappas in, ^3. 

Yarim Tappa, Yamut races at, 260, 
261 ; description of mound at, 251 ; 
pottery at, 261. 

Tas Tappas, carved capital of stone 
pillar at, 234 ; parting with Goklans 
at, 237. 

Yate, A. C. MLcjpr, author of “ England 
and Russia Face to Face in Asia,’' 
166. 

Yawar, the Persian, 47. 

Yuabashi, the, of Gurgan, 284, 237. . 


Zaghai, village of, 861 ; breakfast at 
the, 361. 

Zabidan, 118. 

Ziinulabad, village of, 126 ; reception 
a% 126. 

Zainuddinlu, ascent to, 168. 

Zau Mang, valley of, 366. 

Zim»t-i-wtan Sakhi, carved marble 

Zidar, Khan of, 189. 

'*Qnat-nl^MaJalis,” quotations from 
the, 380, 386. 

Znbaran, me from, to Kuchan,. 174 

Zu-lrAndarakh, dp^ of, 161. 










